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The Rise and Fall of the 
French Romantic Drama 


CHAPTER I 
ROMANTICISM OVERDUE 
Stagnation—The Académie—Influence of foreign literatures. 


REACTION against Classicism in France had 
JAN begun to set in even before the time of the Empire. 

The political revolution had struck against all 
that had been permanent in the foundations of society. 
It was time for the literary rebels to deal a blow at the vested 
interests of literature. But Napoleon kept the Jittérateurs 
to heel. The revolt in letters, which should have syn- 
chronised with the political revolution, was overdue. 

With the return of peaceful times this emancipation could 
not long be delayed. Men had time to seek the seclusion of 
the study and take down and ponder over the volumes 
which they and their fathers had neglected at the call of 
arms, of patriotism, of ambition. Even in Napoleon’s day 
certain hardy souls, at a safe distance it is true, had dared 
to think for themselves and produce original and defiant 
literature. For it is impossible to hinder the writing, though 
an obedient censorship may stay the publication, of what- 
ever literary works a writer is minded to produce. It is 
impossible to prevent literary ideas from being bandied 
from mouth to revolutionary mouth. And when the power- 
ful hand is withdrawn the captive loosens his chain with 
haste and bruits his pent-up themes abroad the more 
eagerly for his past imprisonment 
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All these things happened with the return of the Bourbons. 
The young generation which had received no schooling in 
revolutionary times and but little while Bonaparte was 
emperor had not inhaled that respect for tradition which a 
remembrance of early days in the schoolroom teaches. The 
youth of 1820 were quite determined to think for themselves, 
Some, conservative by temperament, were content, after. 
reflection, to think as their fathers had thought. Others, 
more hardy, doubted. A third class sneered cynically at 
all idea of reform. 

In the early days of the Restoration this doubt and 
criticism were sporadic. There was as yet no set school. 
In England there never was any official Romantic School. 
English writers are not by nature clannish. In France it is 
otherwise. There there are no hatreds like those of rival 
literary schools. It was not long before sides were taken and 
bitter warfare began. 

In course of time the two parties became generally known 
as the Classics and Romantics. As early as 1817 we find 
Victor Hugo, in a criticism of Lalla Roukh, contrasting the 
terms.? 

The feud between Classics and Romantics lasted until 
about the year 1838, though Hugo’s Burgraves was written 
five years later. As yet, however, the armies had not 
mobilised. We are still dealing with affairs of outposts, 
with sentinels shouting insults across the frontier. 

To the dispassionate observer the discontented appear, 
it must be said, to have had right upon their side. The 
fountain of original literature had been choked up. A 
writer in the Débats—one suspects him to be Charles Nodier 
—uttered one day a cry of lament for the glories that had 
gone. ‘‘ Never was literature more neglected nor the Bourse 
more in honour. We have deserted the cult of the Muses 
for the altars of Fortune. Politics share with the stock- 
markets the undivided attention of the well-to-do. ... 
The tragedies of M. Soumet and the Messéniennes? have no 
interest compared with the latest prices or the last 
despatches from Verona.” 


1 Writing from Ravenna in August, 1820, Byron says: ‘‘ I perceive 
that in Germany, as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle about what 
they call ‘Classical’ and ‘ Romantic,,—terms which were not subjects 
of classification in England, at least when I left it four or five years ago.” 

2 By Casimir Delavigne, 1818. 
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In almost every branch of letters this criticism was true. 
In tragedy, nothing of note had been played since Voltaire’s 
Tancréde (1760). The tragedies of Ducis were not French in 
derivation. In comedy, Beaumarchais had created the 
Barbier and the Mariage de Figaro, but as far back as 1775 
and 1784. The output of prose of any merit had practically 
stopped for twenty years. Since the last work of André 
Chénier, written in 1794, the only poetry of any distinction 
was to be found in the writings of the earlier malcontents, 
Lamartine, Vigny and Hugo, much of whose work, even 
when revolutionary in thought, was still classic in form. 

“T remember,” says Lamartine, “ that at the time of my 
entry into the world there was only one opinion on the 
irremediable decadence, on the undeniable dearth of that 
mysterious faculty of the mind called poetry.”"! Originality 
in thought or expression was ruthlessly pulled up like a 
noxious tare by those who were in a position to exercise 
influence upon young poets. Far-seeing men, whatever 
their convictions were, might well tremble for the future 
of French literature. That staunch conservative of letters, 
Auger,” owned to a feeling of ‘‘ fear at the number of people 
whose power of elegant rhyming is exercised upon stale 
ideas and superannuated images.” 

In the theatre there existed the same lack of inspiration. 
Madame Sophie Gay wrote? to Alexandre Guiraud on 
February 17th, 1821: ‘“‘ Come to the rescue of our poor 
Théatre-Francais, whose ruin is threatening, despite the 
efforts of MM. Viennet, Roger and Co.” 

It must not be imagined that the actual dramatic output 
at this time was small. On the contrary, many new pieces 
were produced in the period we are discussing. About the 
year 1820 there had been a revival of patriotic plays. The 
country was beginning to hold up its head again after the 
débacle of 1815. 

There was no lack of quantity. The falling-off was in 
quality. The French had always considered themselves 
to be absolute arbiters in all literary matters, particularly 
in dramatic art. But in modern tragedy there was little 


1 See Léopold Mabilleau, Victor Hugo, p. 9. 
= Lbtd.; Pe t1. ; ‘ ‘ ms 
’ I borrow this quotation from a letter given in M. Léon Séché’s 


Cénacle de la Muse francaise, Pp. 33. 
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of the delicate study of psychology we find in the plays of 
Racine. 

Literary France was still the slave of Boileau. The 
theatre particularly was stiffened by habit. The first stage 
in France, that of the Comédie-Francaise, was languishing 
because the tragedians of the day, obeying blindly the rules 
laid down for another generation which was fruitful in 
literature because it drew inspiration from an active national 
existence, had no spur to excite their imagination and urge 
it forward in new efforts. It had been otherwise in the days 
of Louis XIV. The ambitions of that ruler had necessitated 
the raising of armies, the fighting of battles, the buckling 
on of weapons. Even those Frenchmen whose duty it was 
to stay at home were proud in the consciousness that their 
national armies were performing heroic deeds for king and 
fatherland. The century of Louis XIV anticipated in a 
smaller degree the epic days of Napoleon. 

But now Napoleon was dead. Glory had passed from 
France. “‘The tragedian,” says Heine, ‘‘ needs to inspire 
him a belief in the heroic.” Since the days of the Res- 
toration there were no knights or paladins in France. The 
old aristocracy had been destroyed by the Revolution or 
banished by Napoleon. In its place had risen a new nobility, 
noble in name but in nought else, a nobility of the money- 
bag, composed of merchant princes and bankers, grasping, 
materialistic, unheroic. 

The theatre was not moribund for lack of interpreters. 
Of comic actors, there were Michaud, Armand, Samson, 
Monrose, Mesdemoiselles Mars, Dupont, Mante and others ; 
in tragedy, Talma, Lafont, Ligier, Mademoiselle Duchesnois 
were but waiting for plays of worth to occupy their genius. 
To Talma above all tragedy owed its continued existence. 
There was need of fresh inspiration. The old theatrical 
works could not be played for ever. Corneille and Racine 
must be allowed some repose if their prestige was not to 
perish. Towards the close of the Romantic movement, 
when the Classical pieces had remained on the shelf for a 
decade or more, Rachel appeared, Racine and Corneille and 
Moliére were resuscitated and their work found to be as 
green as ever. Against this eclipse, however temporary, 
however necessary in the best interests of art, the Classics 
of 1820 struggled desperately, opposed as they were to all 
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reform. ‘‘ Occasionally the public desires to make a move,” 
observes! Alfred de Vigny, ‘‘ but there exists a number of 
good people who love to hear to-day what they heard yester- 
day, the same ideas, the same phrases, the same sounds: 
everything new seems ridiculous to them, and what is 
unusual barbarous.” 

The more moderate Classics admitted the necessity of 
reform, but were not convinced that anything as good as 
the productions of the past would be offered them in 
exchange. They were sincerely concerned for the continuity 
and good name of French dramatic art. If they could be 
sure of moderate and reasonable reform, if the new age would 
produce work of the first class and draw up a body of new 
dramatic principles, sound if liberal, and such that France 
and the world should have no cause to be ashamed of them, 
they were ready to welcome the innovations with wide 
arms. But there must be no destruction for the mere pleasure 
of pulling down. 

The Classics, the upholders of routine, as their opponents 
called them, were thoroughly organised, while as yet the 
other side were not. At their back they had the full weight 
of the Académie Francaise, a weight which was naturally 
thrown into the balance on the scale of Conservatism. 
The Académie was composed of those surviving aristocratic 
men of letters whom Napoleon had encouraged to pursue 
the calling of literature to keep them from politics and 
mischief, and of the littévateurs of the new bourgeoisie of the 
Empire and Restoration, so ardently opposed to every- 
thing smacking of revolution in letters, which reached the 
height of its power under Louis-Philippe and succeeded for a 
time in crushing Romanticism by the sheer weight of its 
inertia. For these conservatives the theory of the necessity 
of establishing the universality of the French language 
connoted the further idea that national glory was indis- 
solubly bound up with the national literature. These 
aims and these theories continued to be the theories and 
aims of the Académie after nearly two hundred years of 
existence. 

Thus, de Pongerville? styles his future fellow academi- 
cians “natural guardians of all that contributes to national 


1 Move de Venise, Preface. 
2 Discouys de véception, June 29, 1830. 
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‘ 
splendour”; M. de Jouy affirms! that “the Académie 
Francaise will ever consider the first title to its suffrages to 
be respect for the language, for purity, and for propriety 
of style’ ; Thiers asserts* that the Académie “ contributes 
to the preservation of that fine French unity, the essential 
character and principal glory of our nation ” and dubs the 
Académie the ‘‘ sanctuary of letters, the meeting-place of the 
distinguished minds of our nation, and centre of unity for 
our language.” 

‘““M. Parseval de Grandmaison,” said Lebrun,® “ was 
passionately devoted to the language. The ardent pre- 
server of its purity, he defended it with patriotic conviction 
both against the daring innovations which sought to corrupt 
it and against the encroachments of rival tongues.” 

Here in Lebrun’s mouth is the statement of the Classical 
position. The Académie had spared no pains, for two 
hundred years, in endeavouring to purify the French 
language. Now again there was crying need of crushing the 
rebel desire to import English, German, Spanish, Oriental, 
exotic, Italian expressions and forms of speech ; to smuggle 
in technical and scientific terms, words of everyday use, 
dialect die-hards and the obsolete vocabulary of chivalry. 
Now was the time for all good Frenchmen to unite to 
preserve the purity of the national speech and resist the 
onrush of foreign literatures and literary doctrines sweeping 
in at the heels of foreign phrases. 

The French were as a nation firmly convinced that in 
matters of art they had nothing to learn from any foreign 
nation, England above all. Thus Haussez is of opinion! 
that “however prepossessed one may be in favour of 
England, one must recognise her inferiority as regards 
the arts in comparison even with the least favoured of 
nations ”’ and that, in the theatre, ‘“‘ the actors are clumsy,” 
while “‘declamation is not, as in France, reduced to a 
system.”® Adolphe Blanqui records that “in England any 


1 Réponse au discours de M. de Pongerville. 

» Discouys de véception, December 13th, 1834. 

8 Réponse au discourvs de M. de Salvandy, April 21st, 1836. Arnault’s 
reply to Jay’s speech, June 19th, 1832, should also be consulted, together 
with Etienne’s speech, December 24th, 18209. 


* La Grande-Bretagne en mil huit cent trente-trois, Brussels, 1833, 
Di 220. 


5 [bid., p. 237. 
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piece finishing with a bout of fisticuffs is sure of success!’’! 
In the Lettres anglaises Voltaire had inveighed against “the 
monstrous farces (of Shakespeare) misnamed tragedies.” 

The Academic upholders of national glory held it then to 
be their duty to oppose with all their strength what they 
considered to be treacherous communication with the 
enemy. In their eyes it was a heinous offence for patriotic 
Frenchmen to hold out the hand to any foreigners and take 
them for their guide. The Classic petition to the king in 
1829 styled the new school of playwrights ‘‘ bastards of 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller,’ and affected to despise 
“pieces composed in imitation of the most bizarre dramas 
of foreign literature.” 

But even in the ranks of the Académie were found 
certain open-minded men who saw clearly that much might 
be learnt from foreigners. Madame de Staél had taught 
them to graft foreign shoots on the old French tree. Not 
a few of the new members admitted to the Académie between 
1825 and 1840 dared to avow, though guardedly, their 
- interest in foreign literatures. ‘“‘ Ardent admirers of Soph- 
ocles, let us be willing to admire Shakespeare and Goethe, 
not so much to reproduce them in our own work as to learn 
from them to be what nature has made us,” said Casimir 
Delavigne in 1825. ‘“‘I am a partisan of that victorious 
and cosmopolitan spirit of innovation,’ cried Charles 
Nodier before the Académie in 1833, ‘‘ which refuses to hold 
in unmerited contempt the productions of foreign genius 
and to submit exotic talent to the petty tariff of the literary 
custom-house.” In 1822? Nodier had protested in the 
Journal des Débats against the affected ignorance of the riches 
of neighbouring literatures, an attitude the more inexcusable 
in view of the literary pre-eminence which France had 
formerly exercised. Later in the year the future librarian 
of the Arsenal pointed to the new sap which French 
literature, like an old tree threatened with sterility, was 
sucking from the rich life of foreign parasites. 

The impish de Musset, no lover, though an early disciple, 
of the Romantic School, so unpopular with “ the Romantic 
Shop ’’ because he refused to take them as seriously as they 


1 Voyage d’un jeune Francais en Angleterve et en Ecosse pendant 
Vautomne de 1823, p. 369. 1824. 
2 March rith and May 3rd. 
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took themselves, has summed up in a few neat phrases the 
cosmopolitan tendencies of contemporary modernisers. 


Dés l’Age de quinze ans, sachant a peine lire, 

Je dévorais Schiller, Dante, Goethe, Shakspeare ; 
Le front me démangeait en lisant leurs écrits. 
Quant 4 ces polissons qu’on admirait jadis, 

Tacite, Cicéron, Virgile, Horace, Homéere, 

Nous savons, Dieu merci! quel cas on en peut faire. 
Dans les secrets de l’art prompte & m/’initier, 

Ma muse, en bégayant, tentait de plagier ; 

J’adorais tour 4 tour Angleterre et l’Espagne, 
L’Italie, et surtout ’emphatique Allemagne.? 


It is important to remember that the artificers of the 
Romantic revolution were on the whole not great linguists. 
The brothers Deschamps were exceptions to this statement. 
Hugo was a good Spanish scholar and had some knowledge 
of Italian. Charles Nodier studied at Strasbourg and lived 
in Austria for some years. Gérard de Nerval was a fine 
German scholar.2, On Loéve-Veimars, translator of Hoff- 
mann’s Contes, Heine comments :* “‘ It was a strange freak 
of Loéve-Veimars, who understood German as well as I do 
myself, to assure everybody that he did not understand 
German.” Philaréte Chasles had some knowledge of 
German. Dumas knew a little German when he was twenty 
and afterwards increased his knowledge, but not greatly. 
He knew nothing, either of French or foreign literatures 
until 1823, when Lassagne took him in hand. He visited 
England several times in his later life, but not in his young 
days. He lived for some time in Italy, as did Stendhal, 
who, however, is not a true Romantic. Lamartine, Hector 
Berlioz and Alfred de Vigny had English wives. 

But the Romantic rank and file knew no language but 
their own. 

It would be easy to write at length on this point. Dumas, 
de Vigny and Hugo all make mistakes in dealing with 


1 Dupont et Durand, 1838, Durand loquitur. 

2 See Théophile Gautier, Histoire du vomantisme, p. 135. ‘‘ He was 
one of the first to translate Faust, and the Jupiter of Weimar, reading his 
masterly version, declared that he had never been so well understood. 
The riddle of the German sphinx had been solved by the French Gdipus. 
The sympathies and studies of Gérard de Nerval naturally attract him to 
Germany, which he has often visited, with much profit to himself,” 

* Sadmmiliche Werke. Zwoliter Band. Vermischte Schriften. 
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foreign names and customs. The English names in Kean, 
for example, are hopelessly wrong. We find John Cooks, 
Keity, Master Peter Patt; and in Marie Tudor such names as 
“comte de Clanbrassil, baron de Dinasmonddy” have a 
strange ring. Muss of course is used in apostrophe like 
mademotiselle. Kean is arrested in his own house! In 
Chatterton Vigny seems to think that once a Lord Mayor 
always a lord, for the chief magistrate’s style is Lord 
Beckford. In Les Burgraves Othon de Wittelsbach is called 
“palatin de Baviére” and Uther is ‘“‘ pendragon des 
Bretons’”’! In Kean again the Danish ambassador to the 
English Court is a German (see pp. I07 and 202 of the 
Calmann-Lévy edition), 

This linguistic inability explains much. It explains why 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats had but little influence 
upon contemporary French thought. It explains why the 
German Romantic School might never have existed for all 
the effect it had upon the French Romantics, who were 
greatly indebted to German literature, but to German 
literature of the Classical and Sturm and Drang periods. 
By the time Heine was making France better acquainted 
with his native country and by the time French men of. 
letters had begun to apply themselves seriously to the study 
of German, the French Romantic movement was nearly 
over. 

The French Romantics had to rely for the most part on 
translations. They were dependent on the knowledge and 
personal preferences of translators. And thus but few 
foreign writers influenced French thought until after their 
death. 

Accordingly, the publication of L’Advocat’s Chefs- 
d’ceuvre des thédires étrangers was an important event for 
the rising school. This collection, comprising five English 
volumes, six German, six Spanish, one Dutch, three Italian, 
one Polish, one Portuguese, one Russian and one Swedish— 
twenty-five in all, appeared at intervals in the years 1822 
and 1823. 

It is not within the plan of this book to deal with the 
German influence on French Romantic Drama. It was very 
great. Goethe’s Faust, Werther and Goetz, Schiller’s Rauber 
and other plays were translated and imitated extensively, 
both before and during the Romantic period. The influence 
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of Kotzebue, Hoffmann, and Zacharias Werner was second 
only in importance to these. 

An essay on the English influence would contain the 
names of Richardson, Young, Hervey, Walpole, Gray, 
Thomson, Clara Reeve, ‘‘ Monk’ Lewis, Moore, Anne 
Radcliffe, Fenimore Cooper. 

An adequate appreciation of the important réle in French 
literature played by these writers would fill a large volume. 
It must suffice to treat of the most important of all 
influences, namely, Scott, Byron and Shakespeare, the first 
of whom shall be studied in the next chapter. 


| to | 


CHAPTER II 


THE INFLUENCE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT ON THE 
FRENCH STAGE 


how Scott influenced French Melodrama and the 

Drama, its offspring. His popularity and that of 
the melodrama almost coincided in point of time. Byron 
became naturalised when the melodrama was waning and 
the star of Romantic Drama began to rise. Scott gave 
melodrama his rich mine of bold adventure and simple plot 
to exploit. His plot-influence is greater upon melodrama 
than upon drama. His connection with the latter was, 
broadly speaking, to give it a general orientation towards 
medizval subjects. 

However, melodrama was not the only dramatic mode 
influenced by Scott. Vaudeville, opera, comic opera were 
all indebted to him, as will be shown. 

It was from Byron that the drama took its fatal hero, a 
type not so often found in melodrama because in the heyday 
of that dramatic genre Byron’s influence had not yet become 
firmly established in France. But we must not lose sight 
of the fact that certain of Scott’s heroes are ‘‘ Byronic ”’ too. 


‘| Bie chapter is more particularly concerned to show 


Before discussing Scott’s influence on the French stage, 
it will be instructive to trace briefly the gradual growth of 
his ascendancy in France. The debt of French novelists 
to him has been referred to at great length by many writers. 
I do not discuss it here. 

When Scott visited Paris in 1815, his literary reputation 
was not yet great. He had written only one novel, Waverley, 
published in the preceding year. He was not, however, un- 
known in France, and in the following year one of his novels 
was translated into French for the first time. This was 
Guy Mannering, translated by Joseph Martin. In 1817 
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were published L’Antiquaire, translated by Mme. Maraise, 
and Des troubadours et des cours d'amour. 

By that time he had written most of the great metrical 
narratives and had won the approbation of Victor Hugo 
who, reviewing Lalla Roukh, expressed the opinion that 
Scott was a greater poet than Thomas Moore. 

By the year 1821 Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, The 
Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Legend of Montrose, 
Ivanhoe, The Monastery, The Abbot, and Kenilworth had 
established Scott’s universal reputation as the harbinger of 
a new epoch in novel writing. ‘‘ Walter Scott,” says 
Dumas, “ was then (1821, 1822) the reigning monarch in 
London and Paris.”” The Guvres completes de Walter Scott 
were issued at six francs a volume by September, 1822, from 
the publishing house of Gosselin, for whom Victor Hugo 
wrote Notre-Dame de Paris. The translator was Madame 
Gosselin, wife of the publisher. In addition, several 
dramatic works, to be mentioned in their place, had been 
adapted from the Waverley Novels and had been produced 
at Parisian theatres. 

Victor Hugo had read the Waverley Novels with the rest 
of France. He was profoundly influenced, and in 1823 
wrote the novel of Han d’Islande while under the spell. 
“This novel,” he says in a letter, “ was in reality a long 
drama with tableaux for scenes, wherein description took 
the place of scenery and dresses. In other respects the 
characters told their own story. This was an idea I had 
taken from the works of Walter Scott. . . .”’ Here perhaps 
is a twin influence which, together with that exercised upon 
‘ him by the English Shakespearean season at Paris in 1827, 
led Hugo, by way of the preface to Cromwell, into the way 
of dramatic literature. 

In that very year, 1823, Quentin Durward was written. 
That novel, the scene of which was laid in France, carried 
back its readers to the Court of Louis XI and painted for 
them in vivid colours the persons of the king, of his courtiers, 
of that Duke of Burgundy nicknamed the Bold and all the 
heroic or ferocious figures starting up into bold relief from 
the rich background of the Middle Ages. Quentin Durward 
aroused wild enthusiasm in Paris. The early Waverley 
Novels, dealing with the history of England and Scotland, 
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had given French novelists the first idea of turning the 
history of their own country to romantic account. In 
Quentin Durward that very French history was adroitly 
used by a consummate artist for the peopling of a world of 
imagination and furnished towards the creation of a line 
of national novels a further and patriotic stimulus to which, 
among others, Hugo, Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, Balzac and 
Mérimée were quick to respond. 

It is well known that Scott’s novels made Scotland fashion- 
able and induced numberless English tourists to cross the 
Tweed. French visitors to England were also attracted to 
Scott’s romantic fatherland. One of these was Adolphe 
Blanqui, who has recorded his impressions in the Voyage 
dun jeune Francais en Angleterre et en Ecosse, pendant 
pias de mil huit cent vingt-trois, published in Paris in 
1824. 

Blanqui called at Scott’s home at 39 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, but the novelist was absent. ‘‘ When foreigners 
visited Athens, they hastened first to see Socrates and 
Plato: our first call was due to the author of The Puritans 
(Old Mortality) and Waverley ; but he had just left for the 
country. . . . The city seemed more deserted than ever 
as we left Sir Walter Scott’s deserted house.” (P. 239.) 
Charles Nodier had been equally unfortunate in 1821.1 

The next year, 1825, saw the appearance of Loéve- 
Veimars’ Ballades, légendes et chanis populaires del Angleterre 
et de l’Ecosse and of Pichot’s Voyage historique et littéraire en 
Angleterre et en Ecosse. In 1826 the latter writer edited a 
Vues pittoresques de l’Ecosse, avec un texte explicatif extrait 
en grande partie des ouvrages de Sir Walter Scott. The interest 
aroused in France by the Scottish novels, the personality 
of their author and the country they depicted led to the 
publication of similar works at a later date. But Scott’s 
popularity in France was to receive a temporary check 
before that time arrived. 

In 1826 Scott visited Paris, ‘“‘in the hope of gathering 
from various eminent persons authentic views and anecdotes 
concerning the career of Napoleon.’’ (Lockhart.) 

A description of his visit, taken from extracts from his 
diary, is given by Lockhart in Chapter 25 of the Life. 


1 See Nodier, Promenade from Dieppe to the Highlands of Scotland, 
English version, 1822. 
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There is no mention in Lockhart of a meeting with any 
of the leading littératewrs of France during this visit. Scott 
records no criticism or impression of his French contem- 
poraries. For this reason I add an extract from de Vigny’s 
Journal d’un poéte, so that at least the impression made by 
Scott upon one of them may be recorded. 


“1826, 
Monday, November 6th. 


To me seeing is all and everything. A single glance 
reveals a countryside to me and I guess the soul behind a 
face. To-day at eleven o’clock my wife’s uncle, Colonel 
Hamilton Bunbury, introduced me to Sir Walter Scott, 
whom he knew. I found the illustrious Scotsman in a second- 
floor suite of the Hotel Windsor, at the back of the court- 
yard. On entering his private room I beheld an old man 
entirely different from what the portraits represent him to 
be: his figure is tall, slight and somewhat bent ; his right 
shoulder inclines a little to his lame side; his head still 
preserves a few white hairs, his eyebrows are white and 
cover a pair of blue eyes, small, tired, but very gentle, 
tender, moist, giving proof, in my opinion, of deep sensibility. 
His complexion is clear like that of most Englishmen, 
his cheeks and chin show a little colour. I sought in vain 
the Homeric front and Rabelaisian smile which our Charles 
Nodier’s enthusiasm saw in Walter Scott’s bust in Scotland. 
His forehead seemed to me, on the contrary, rather narrow 
and developed only above the eyebrows, his mouth is rounded 
and falls a little at the corners. This is perhaps due to his 
recent bereavement (the death of Lady Scott). Never- 
theless I am sure it is habitually melancholy as I found it. 
He has been portrayed with an aquiline nose: it is short, 
vetvoussé and thick at the extremity. .. .” 


In 1827, a year in which Old Mortality appeared in a new 
French version with the title Les Puritains d’Ecosse, Scott 
finally published his Life of Napoleon. This biography, 
translated into French almost immediately,! was much 
canvassed. Some half a dozen “‘ refutations ’’ were penned 
by indignant Frenchmen, and Scott’s popularity suffered 


1 Reviewed in the Journal des Débats on July 26th, August 9th, 18th, 
26th, 31st, and September 1oth, 1827. 
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a temporary set-back with a certain section of French 
opinion. This partial eclipse, due partly to political and 
not to literary causes, existed even in the reign of Louis- 
Philippe. 

While it is true that Scott’s popularity in France would 
never have diminished if he had not written his Napoleon, 
it is probably no less true that it would have remained 
unabated had he not visited Paris in 1826. The fact is 
that Scott’s appearance seems to have disappointed the 
Parisians, who had persuaded themselves that the writer 
of so many romantic works must necessarily himself appear 
romantic to outward view. 

An echo of this disappointment may be found in the 
Sotrées d’ Abbotsford, published in 1834. ‘‘ When the author 
of the Puritans and Rob Roy visited Paris, he produced no 
sensation. Everyone was surprised at this squarely-built 
muscular man, whose bony frame was so strongly put 
together, at this high and noble forehead, shaded by scanty 
grey locks, at the rustic figure that should have belonged to a 
shepherd or farmer. Nobody found any traces of creative 
genius. . . . He was intus et in cute, a lowlander of Scotland, 
and nothing more.” 

But this unpopularity was only temporary and confined 
to limited circles. Scott quickly won his way back to 
general favour in France. In April, 1828, Ximénés Doudan, 
tutor to the Broglie family, writing to his brother Célestin 
(see Doudan, Mélanges et lettres, 1876-7), says: “ Read 
Walter Scott, read Ivanhoe, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
Marmion and, if you don’t like him, never write to me 
again.”’ Doudan is still mentioning Scott in his letters 
in 1837. 

In April, 1829, the Parisian house of Renduel published 
Les Soirées de Walter Scott a Paris, by the bibliophile Jacob, 
i.e. Paul Lacroix. 

In the spring of 1830 two distinct French translations of 
Scott were appearing, that of Albert Montémont in fourteen 
volumes 8vo, double column, and the more famous version 
of Defauconpret,! who began to translate Scott in 1818. 
In 1830 the translations ran to I,400,000 copies. 

By 1832 Scott was the rage again, as he had been ten 
years before. The French papers chronicled his doings. The 

1 He died in March, 1843. 
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stages of his Italian journey were all faithfully reported. 
The news of his death excited widespread grief in 
France. 

It was probably in December, 1831, or January, 1832, 
that the poet Auguste Barbier “ rushed down the whole 
length of the rue de Toléde (at Naples), at the risk of 
catching inflammation of the lungs, in order to see the 
English novelist, Walter Scott, pass in a barouche.”’ 

Scott is still a name to conjure with in France, as readers 
of that charming novel, Mon oncle et mon curé, know. It 
is true that this was written in 1889. In 1832 it was the 
women whom Scott excited to enthusiasm. They were 
seized with fervid longing to imitate the bold deeds of Scott’s 
heroines, Alice Lee, Diana Vernon, Flora MacIvor. ‘“ Oh! 
to be Diana Vernon for a fortnight,” cried a girl, “‘ and then 
die!’’ One writer is bold enough to assert that the famous 
conspiracy of the Duchesse de Berry was a mere romantic 
imitation of the romantic conspiracies of Scott.1 Com- 
menting whereon Chateaubriand remarked : “ Hang Walter 
Scott, for he is the guilty party.’’? 

A one-act vaudeville, by Pavie and Masson, entitled 
L’auteur de Waverley, was played at the Théatre du Palais- 
Royal in November of this year, 1832. 

The following ‘‘ news item ”’ furnishes an amusing proof 
of Scott’s popularity in France in the early thirties. On 
March 3rd, 1834, there was a horse-race over a course one 
mile in length in the Bois de Boulogne between steeds 
belonging to MM. Mosselmann and Casimir-Périer, the former 
coming in first. The winning horse was called Rob-Roy, 
the losing animal Ivanhoé. 

In 1834 e¢ 1835, ou le Déménagement de l Année,? staged 
in the same year, a character called Le Juif says he wishes 
he were the owner of the two little mares which raced so 
well during the year, Taglioni and Déjazet. ‘“‘ Fancy giving 
pretty women the names of horses,’’ answers the symbolical 
character 1835 ; “‘ that’s very cavalier treatment.”—‘‘ Why, 
all the famous people of the day have to put up with that,” 
returns Le Juif. “Only yesterday I met Walter-Scott 


1 Pontmartin, p. 284. 
1 Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, Vol. X, p 


? ate eas - 143. 
* Revue-épisodique by Théaulon, de Courcy and Nézel. Palais-Royal, 
December 28th, 1834. 
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coming back from watering, and this morning I saw Victor 
Hugo being shod.’’! 

Louis Vivien translated a few volumes of Scott in 1837 
and 1838, including Quentin Durward. Léon de Wailly’s 
edition in twenty-five volumes was published in 1848 and 
18409. 

We have said above that traces of the reaction in France 
against Scott due to his Life of Napoleon may be found even 
as late as the reign of Louis-Philippe. 

It will be remembered that, on the occasion of Sir Walter’s 
visit to Paris in 1826, King Charles X had engaged the 
novelist in conversation and that members of the French 
Court had been very amiable to him. After the Revolution 
of July, permission was given for Charles X to take up his 
residence at Holyrood. Scott, hearing that the people of 
Edinburgh were likely to give the exile a cool and even 
hostile reception, wrote an open letter to the Press begging 
his fellow-countrymen not to insult the unfortunate. This 
letter produced an excellent effect and the exiled French 
Court showed their gratitude by calling on Scott from time 
to time. (Lockhart, Chapter 28.) 

Among the callers was a Baron d’Haussez, Charles’ last 
Minister of Marine, who introduced an account of his visit 
into a work entitled La Grande-Bretagne en mil hut cent 
trente-trois, published at Brussels in 1833. 

One cannot attribute Haussez’ evident hostility to any 
feelings of partisanship for Napoleon. The hostility is 
probably due to incompatibility of national temperament, 
to the language barrier, and to the disappointment felt by 
a possibly romantic nature on finding Scott’s exterior so 
much the reverse of romantic. 

In the chapter called Une visite a Abbot-Ford (Vol. 2, 
pp. 109 foll.) Haussez records his impression that Scott’s 
attempt to conceal the identity of the author of Waverley 
was an affectation designed to bring his name the more into 
prominence. He found Scott ‘“‘a man of from 55 to 60 
years, rather stout, of medium height, of grave appearance, 
and with a by no means expressive face. A few hairs of 
very pale blond mingled with the quite white locks that fell 
on to his shoulders. Eyes blue and almost sans regard (the 


1“ Vai vu ferrer Victory Hugo.” Is this a hit at Hugo’s pompous 
hierro ? F 
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italics are those of Haussez), a round nose, cheeks full, 
something uncertain in the poise of the head, something 
ailing in the whole figure. His whole appearance elsewhere 
than at Abbot-Ford would never have caused one to guess 
the identity of a celebrity famous throughout the literary 
world. This man was nevertheless Sir Walter-Scott.” 
The pair were unable to engage in conversation, for Scott 
did not speak much French, nor Haussez much English. 
‘Miss Scott, though the daughter of a Frenchwoman, does 
not speak French and did not seem disposed to contribute, 
even in her own language, to a conversation which her 
father tried to sustain with the help of commonplaces. . . . 
To shine, his imagination needed the help of his pen. The 
author of Waverley, Rob Roy, Quentin Durward and The 
Antiquary made no attempt to sustain the opinion of his 
wit which his books had caused me to form, not that he 
disdained to try and entertain us by his wit and erudition, 
but because he seemed to have no faculty for wit, or at 
least no habit. The love of detail which detracts so much 
from his writings was apparent in his conversation.” 

Lockhart’s criticism of this account is that Haussez’ 
“ published account of his residence in this country contains 
no specimen of vain imbecility more pitiable than the page 
he gives to Abbotsford. So far from comprehending any- 
thing of his host’s character or conversation, the Baron had 
not even eyes to observe that he was in a sorely dilapidated 
condition of bodily health. The reader will perceive by 
and by that he had another fit only a few days before he 
received these strangers; and that, moreover, he was 
engaged at the moment in a most painful correspondence 
with his printer and bookseller.” 

The compte rendu of the disgruntled Haussez appears 
not to have slaked, but to have whetted, the desire of the 
French public to learn more of Scotland, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott. Soirées d’ Abbotsford, chroniques et nouvelles 
vecueillies dans les salons de Walter Scott, was given to the 
world in 1834. The title is a misnomer, for little about Scott 
and nothing about Abbotsford is to be found in its pages. 
In the Guide pittoresque du Voyageur en Ecosse, représentant 
tous les lieux cités par Walter Scott, 1838, we are informed 
that “Scotland is the complete realisation of the morally 
and physically picturesque.” The book is a topographical 
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dictionary and includes a large number of engravings of 
Scottish scenery. Beautés de W. Scott, ‘“ Magnifiques 
portraits des héroines de W. Scott, accompagnés chacun 
d’un portrait littéraire par MM. Alexandre Dumas, P. 
Duport, . . . F. Soulié”’ is of a somewhat later date. 


THE PAINTERS 


The Waverley Novels were read in the studios with the 
same keen delight as the plays of Shakespeare and Byron’s 
poems. Enthusiasm is a pale word to describe the feeling 
these three writers inspired. Rather one should say mad- 
ness, intoxication. 

“ Walter Scott’s novels had just been published in France 
with unprecedented success. Everybody spoke of them 
with enthusiasm. Since the appearance of Chateaubriand’s 
Géme du Christianisme in 1802 no book had run to so many 
editions. 

“ Painting and music drew the whole of their inspiration 
from Scott, and it is to his descriptions and the illustrations 
that accompanied them that we owe the popularity of 
furniture of a medizval pattern.’’} 

The painters whose revolt ante-dated that of the poets, 
eager with them to produce works new, picturesque, true 
to life, drank with growing eagerness from the Northern 
source of inspiration. ‘In the Salon of 1831 it was cal- 
culated that over thirty canvases were inspired directly 
by the Waverley Novels.’’* 

Vignettes depicting scenes from the novels were in great 
demand. Even the greatest of Romantic painters, Dela- 
croix, who knew so little English that he was obliged to use 
translations and found Scott long-winded,? painted a 
Murder of the Bishop of Liége. 

Delaroche painted Le Prétendant sauvé par Miss Mac- 
Donald, Alfred Johannot Marie Stuart quittant l’Ecosse, 
Tony Johannot La mort de Julien d’ Avenel, Embarquement 
ad’ Elisabeth a Kenilworth, Amy Robsart, and executed many 
vignettes. Marie Stuart écoutant sur Véchafaud la lecture 
de son arrét de mort is by Eugéne Devéria. Camille Roque- 
plan “‘ painted la Marée de l’équinoxe, taken from a scene in 

1 T. Aynard, Les Salons d’autrefois, p. 11. 


2 Times Literary Supplement, July 9, 1914, Pp. 325. 
3 Albert Vandam, An Englishman in Paris, Vol. I, p. 244. 
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the Antiquary of Walter Scott, and la Mort de lVespion 
Morris, borrowed also from a novel (Rob Roy) of the famous 
baronet ” (Gautier, Histoire du romantisme, p. 194). The 
latter was in the Salon of 1827. 


Scotr AND Music 


Scott’s influence on music in France was also a force. 
The iconoclastic Berlioz, howled at in France and received 
with open arms by the rest of Europe, wrote two overtures 
on themes borrowed from Scott’s Waverley, and what the 
composer describes as ‘‘a long and incoherent overture 
to Rob Roy.”’ Scribe found the libretto of no less than three 
comic operas in Scott’s works—Leicester, from Kenilworth, 
with the composer Auber, in 1823; La dame blanche, from 
The Monastery and Guy Mannering, with Boieldieu, in 
1825 ; and in 1833 La Prison a’ Edimbourg, from The Heart 
of Midlothian, with Carafa. 

Rossini clothed in operatic music Léon de Wailly and 
Emile Deschamps’ version of Zvanhoé in 1826, after having 
composed La Donna del Lago, performed at Naples in 1819 
and at Paris in 1825, under the title of La Dame du Lac. 
Another opera inspired by Scott is Diana de Vernon, book 
by de Leuven and Deforges, music by Louis Blanchard 
(1831), while Bizet’s Jolie Fille de Perth was performed at the 
Théatre Lyrique in 1867. 


SCOTT AND THE STAGE 


It is not usual nowadays to think of Scott as a writer of 
dramatic dialogue. But the Romantic playwrights, even 
Dumas, forgetting former pronouncements, themselves 
speak very definitely of the dramatic form of Scott’s con- 
versations, of the dramatic quality of many of his incidents. 
The dramatists were no doubt correct in their impressions 
and, indeed, reading the Waverley Novels again, one is 
struck by the spirited, compact and dialogued form of many 
of the speeches. Readers of ZJvanhoe will remember the 
dramatic encounter between Wamba and Gurth, Prior 
Aylmer and his knightly companion, In this passage the 
dialogue between the four characters is vivid, natural, like 
the speech of everyday life, the phrases descriptive of action 
read like the stage-directions of a play. The intervention 
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of the knight, his haughty determination to chastise the 
serf, Gurth’s fierce resentment and the conciliatory speech of 
the prior are incidents as full of movement as the lively 
action of a scene on the stage. 


FRENCH MELODRAMA, VAUDEVILLE, COMIC OPERA 
AND OPERA 


The work of Scott was laid under contribution by the 
English and Italian stages, but even more so in France, 
and not by melodrama alone, but by vaudeville, comic 
opera, opera and the drama. 

Ducange had collaborated with Méré in La Sorciére, ou 
lL Orphelin Ecossais, mélodrame tiré de Walter Scott (Gaieté, 
May 3rd, 1821). This play was a réchauffé of Guy Mannering. 
In 1822 Scott’s popularity in France reached its height. 
An advertisement of this year which said that ‘‘even the 
slightest work of Sir Walter Scott excited profound interest ”’ 
was speaking the exact truth. When Boirie and Lemaire 
produced Le Chdteau de Kenilworth, mélodrame en trois 
actes a grand spectacle tiré du roman de sir Walter Scott, at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin on March 23rd, the Journal des 
Débats spoke as follows: “‘ Walter Scott will soon make the 
fortune of our writers, as he has already made that of his 
publishers. All our melodramatists are shut up in their 
studies with a novel of Scott, endeavouring to kindle their 
genius in the warm rays of that blazing luminary of 
Romanticism. Ivanhoe, Rob Roy and The Abbot are about 
to appear very shortly on the boulevard. The Chdteau de 
Kenilworth is a kind of trial piece (this was scarcely correct), 
and the attempt has succeeded.”’ 

A most amusing skit on Romanticism, a one-act vaudeville 
by Théaulon and Ramon de la Croisette, was produced at 
the Théatre de Madame, Duchesse de Berry, (i.e. the Gym- 
nase) on March 13th, 1824. In this play, called Les Femmes 
romantiques, reference is made to the favour shown in France 
to Byron and Scott. The Baron tells his servant, Madelon, 
how his sister and nieces (Elodie, Mélina and Vaporine) are 
suffering from an attack of Romanticism (“That is, the 
art of speaking without making oneself understood ”). 
The Baron: “‘ My sister and nieces inhabit a chateau in the 
Department of Ille-et-Vilaine and pass their time in reading 
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the novels of Lord Byron, Walter Scott and Company.” — 
Madelon: “Is that a business fum?’—The Baron: 
“Yes, and it exploits most profitably the craziness of the 
age.” 

ih La Sorciére Ducange and Méré followed the story of 
Guy Mannering with great fidelity. The play is a synopsis 
of almost the whole novel, told in the words of the adapters. 
The critics had no right to sneer at the melodramatic writers. 
The play contains a good story, which must have been 
thrilling to follow in the theatre from the moment when 
Mérillies appeared, near the ruined village of Derncleucht, 
before ‘‘a rather fine tomb, now fallen into disrepair, on 
which may be read: Bertram d’Ellengowan, destructeur de 
la tribu des bohémiens’’; to the closing scene when the 
characters in chorus cried : ‘‘ Vive le comte d’Ellengowan ! ”” 

The characters are Mérillies (bohémienne, connue sous 
le nom de la sorciére de Derncleucht), Lord Mannering, 
Julie, Arthur Bertram (connu sous le nom de Brown—he is 
Henry in the novel), Sir Charles d’Hazelwood, Hatterick 
(chef de corsaires et de contrebandiers. He has lost an a 
from his name and given his Christian name to another 
character), Glossin (shérif ou premier magistrat de la 
province—he is a relation of Arthur and thus has an interest 
in his death), Sampson, Gabriel (jeune bohémien), Mistress 
Campbell (vieille gouvernante), George (valet de Glossin), 
Dirkmann (lieutenant d’Hatterick). 

The story of the novel is that of the play. Sampson is 
conceived as a comic character who naturally makes his 
entrance with the word Prodigieux! on his lips. In Act I, 
Scene Ir when the corsairs try to break into Mannering’s 
house, he enters with a long sword and an immense gun and 
announces his intention of taking part in the defence. He 
is seized with terror at the sound of a gunshot. When 
Hatterick bursts in and seizes Sampson, there falls from the 
latter’s waistcoat a great quarto volume, which the prudent 
warrior is using as a body-shield. 

Scott’s story itself is intensely melodramatic, but the 
French writers have introduced a minimum of melodramatic 
speeches. One of the few examples of this is found in the 
scene where Mannering addresses his daughter with the 
words: “ Malheureuse! c’est trop braver ma colére!... 
Tremble, tremble de faire tomber sur toi-méme l’indignation 
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que ce monstre (Arthur) m’inspire, et d’appeler sur ta téte 
' la malédiction de ton pére.” 

Disguise, superstition (a phantom appears), a song sung 
off the stage, recognition, a subterranean chamber, a crowded 
stage, and most violent action—these are some of the pro- 
cedures used in this play and later to be employed by the 
writers of Romantic drama. 

The leading characters of Boirie’s Chdieau de Kenilworth, 
mentioned above, are: Elizabeth, Queen of England 
(Mad. Dorval-Allan) ; Robert Dudley, Count of Leycester ; 
Sir Edmond Tressilian, an English knight ; Amélie Robsart, 
secretly married to the Count of Leycester; Richard 
Varney, squire and steward of Leycester; Lambourne, 
bully and adventurer; Jenny, young orphan attached to 
Amélie ; Sir Blount, officer in the Queen’s suite. The scene 
is a England, at the Chateau de Kenilworth, in the year 
1560. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed account of 
Le Chateau de Kenilworth. The adapters have followed with 
some exactness the story as developed in the novel from 
the time when Tressilian seeks admission at Kenilworth (not 
Cumnor). We are shown Varney and Lambourne plotting 
a duel between Leicester and Tressilian, followed by their 
reconciliation, Amy’s terrible death, and the promise of the 
queen (instructed of Leicester’s marriage) that Varney 
and Lambourne shall receive their punishment. The story 
is noticeably less thrilling than Ducange’s melodrama, and 
more melodramatic, as the reader may judge from the follow- 
ing passage, which occurs after the reconciliation between 
Leicester and Tressilian brought about through Amy’s 
mediation. 


AMELIE. Tressilian, you were not fated to be my husband. Be- 
come instead my protector and the friend of him who, with 
yourself, desires Amélie’s happiness. 

TRESSILIAN. I swear, milady, to share the fate of the Earl of 
Leicester. 

Leicester (holding out his hand), Chevalier, I promise my eternal 
friendship. 

(AMELIE, hey dearest wish realised, sinks on one knee, while 
LEICESTER and TRESSILIAN repeat their oath, raising their hands 
above theiy head. JENNY shares hey mistress’s happiness.) 

Amite. O God, may this vow find grace in Thy sight and bring 
Thy benediction upon us. 
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This is the purest melodramatic rhetoric. The critic 
of the Débats thought so too, as appears from the following : 
‘‘ The author has preserved the greater part of the characters 
with the characteristics conferred upon them by the Scottish 
poet. At times indeed he has scarcely altered the dialogue, 
wherein he has acted well. At the same time, the dénouiment 
is somewhat different. Virtue persists in novel and play 
alike. But in the latter crime is punished (melodrama) ; not 
so in the novel. Walter Scott gives us a picture of realities, 
the author of the melodrama depicts the ideal.” 

In the last month of 1822 Guilbert de Pixerécourt 
followed the lead of Ducange and Boirie with an adaptation 
from The Abbot—Le Chateau de Loch Leven, ou l’ Evasion de 
Marie Stuart, mélodrame historique imuté de Walter Scott. 
(Gaité, December 3rd.) 

Pixerécourt’s melodrama opens with a scene in which 
Lady Lochleven tells Roland Graeme to inform the Queen 
of Lord Lindesay’s arrival at the castle with a mission from 
the Council of State. The play ends with the Queen’s 
escape. 

The principal characters are Mary, Lady Lochleven, 
Georges Douglas, Lindesay, Roland, Miss Catherine Seyton, 
Randal (intendant du chateau), le docteur Luc-Lundin. 

Pixerécourt has taken certain liberties with the original 
in regard to the order of the narrative. He also amalgamates 
the characters of Dryfesdale and Randal, of Lindesay and 
Ruthven, and of Lady Fleming and Catherine Seyton. 
Catherine’s brother does not appear in the play, but certain 
incidents with which he is concerned in the novel involve 
other characters in the play. For example, in the play 
Roland sees the Queen, disguised as a page, trying to escape. 
He is ignorant of what is afoot and gives the alarm. In the 
novel (Chap. 30) it is Henry Seyton whom the page sees. 
In The Abbot! Roland dances with young Seyton, disguised 
as a girl, at the village féte. In the melodrama he dances 
with Catherine herself. 

On the other hand, the dialogue of The Abbot is reproduced 
with great fidelity. Page after page of dialogue produces 
an exact translation of the words spoken by Scott’s 
characters. 


* In the play the characters of Lindesay and Ruthven form but one 
personage, 
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_ In the scene of Mary’s abdication occurs the striking 
incident where Lindesay seizes Mary’s hand. 


LINDEsAy, en colére, et lui saisissant le bras avec son gantelet de fer. 
Prenez garde, Madame. . 

Dovuctias. Quoi, Milord!... 

Marte. Insolent! tu oses porter sur ta Reine uhe main sacrilége ! 


This incident was used by Dumas in Henri ITT. 

There are traces of humour in the play (le docteur Luc- 
Lundin). Use is made of disguise. An attempt to poison 
the Queen is made. The latter, at the beginning of the 
third Act, sings a song to her lute. These are dramatic 
procedures of which the Romantics afterwards made use. 

Le Chateau de Loch-Leven, despite its title, is not a 
melodrama at all. It is a historical scene, or succession of 
scenes, of purely romantic interest, culminating logically 
in the crowning episode of the narrative, the queen’s escape. 
A strict unity of time, place and—in a most marked degree 
—of interest reigns throughout the piece. 

The success of Boirie’s Chateau de Kenilworth inspired 
other authors to use the same theme. The first to do so 
was the prolific Scribe, as may be seen from the following 
passage in the Débats of July 31st, 1822. ‘‘ The administra- 
of the Théatre Feydeau (i.e. the Opéra-Comique) is begin- 
ning to realise its own interests... . After Le Solitaire 
will come Le Chateau de Kemuilworth (sic), the libretto of 
which is by M. Scribe. The name of the composer is of 
happy augury, namely, M. Aubert (sic), author of Emma and 
La Bergére chatelaine.’’ But the months passed and other 
pieces followed Le Solitaive, yet Kenilworth failed to make 
an appearance. It was not until January 25th, 1823, that 
Leicester, ou le Chateau de Kenilworth (Comic opera in three 
acts, words by Scribe and Mélesville, music by Auber) was 
staged at the Opéra-Comique. This opera was played 
without interruption from 1823 to 1828, with a total of 
sixty performances.t This was Scribe’s first collaboration 
with Auber. The critic of the Débats was of opinion that 
Scott’s work, conceived as history and told as poetry, was a 
mixed mode with which fault might be found, but which 
had been marvellously successful and was making the 
fortune, both of its author and of his publishers. Each 


1 See Malherbe, Auber: Biogvaphie critique. 1911. 
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novel, he said, was translated and brought across the Channel 
with such speed as to challenge even Scott’s fecundity. 
One might indeed apply to the latter Boileau’s! apostrophe 
to Scudéri. Scribe and Mélesville, he thought, were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the needs of comic opera and 
had chosen a subject that could not be readily expressed 
in music. Indeed the adaptation of novels to the stage 
was not sound art. Nevertheless, the performance was a 
success and the names of the authors were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

The most noteworthy change made by Scribe in the list 
of characters is that he introduces Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
doubles the parts of Tressilian and Varney. Like the former 
he is an old lover of Amy. (He tells Cicily, Amy’s woman, 
that he fell in love with her mistress in Devonshire.) Like 
Varney, he informs the Queen that Amy is his wife. The 
Queen penetrates Leicester’s secret in the end, but pardons 
him, and all ends happily. 

Doboobie, the astrologer in Scott’s Kenilworth, is a com- 
pound of Foster and Master Holliday, the writer of masques. 
His role in the play is intendant de Leicester. 

A two-act vaudeville by Achille Dartois, Théodore Anne 
and de Tully, entitled L’Exilé (tiré des Puritains d’ Ecosse 
(Old Mgrtality) de Sir Walter Scott) appeared at the Vaudeville 
on July oth, 1825. 

The chief characters are as follows : Henri Morton (Lord- 
Lieutenant of Scotland, under the name of Lord Melville), 
Lord Evandale, Cuddy (Evandale’s steward), Ingliss (Evan- 
dale’s gardener.—He is a youthful protégé of Edith.— 
In the novel there are two troopers, Ingliss, and Halliday, 
of whom Halliday courts Jenny. In the play, Ingliss makes 
love to Jenny after her marriage with Cuddy), Lady Mar- 
guerite (Evandale’s aunt.—In the novel she is Edith’s 
grandmother), Edith Bellenden (young orphan), Jenny 
Dengison (her maid.—Dennison in Old Mortality). The 
scene is laid in Lord Evandale’s castle, a few miles from 
Edinburgh, in the year 1688. 

The story opens at Chapter 35 of the novel, which sees 
the return of Morton, supposedly shipwrecked, from Holland 

1 Bienheureux Scudéri, dont la fertile plume 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un volume. 


Satire II, 77, 78. 
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with the Dutch rank of major-general and the new name of 
Melville. He asks the way of Cuddy’s five-year-old daughter. 

In this vaudeville Sir Morton has been absent for five 
years. The orphan Edith Bellenden, confided to Evandale’s 
care, is living at the latter’s chateau with Lady Marguerite 
for chaperone. She thinks Morton dead and is about to 
marry Evandale. Morton watches the preparations for 
signing the marriage contract, and snaps their ring, keeping 
the fragments. Edith trembles and knows not why. As 
Edith is about to sign, Morton throws the two halves of the 
ring on to the table from an adjoining cabinet. (In the novel 
there is neither signing nor ring incident, but Edith catches 
sight of Morton.) The signature is put off. Ingliss thinks 
he has seen Morton’s ghost. (‘Ca m’a d’autant plus 
étonné, que quand on était mort... j’ croyais que 
c’était pour la vie.”) Olifand orders Evandale’s arrest, but 
Morton steps in in rich costume, announces himself as the 
new Lord-Lieutenant of Scotland and stops the proceedings. 
Evandale links the hands of Morton and Edith. The ending 
of the novel is more striking and also more tragic. Basil 
Olifant rides up at the head of a troop of horse and is shot 
through the head. Evandale is mortally wounded and lays 
Edith’s hand in Morton’s before he dies. 

One has a feeling of resentment against the adapters for 
turning out such a poor piece, prostituting Scott’s genius, 
and subtly lowering the level of his robust morality. The 
play is distinctly less dramatic than the novel. 

Some three years after his successful partnership with 
Auber in Leicester, Scribe collaborated with Boieldieu to 
produce another comic opera based on the work of Scott. 
The plot of La Dame Blanche, which was staged at the 
Opéra-Comique on December toth, 1825, and met with so 
great a measure of applause as to be produced at the same 
theatre no less than 1340 times during the next fifty years, 
is a blend of the stories of The Monastery and Guy Manner- 
ing. From the former is taken the figure of the White Lady 
of Avenel, from the latter the motif of the Return of the Lost 
Heir in the person of Georges Brown, whose real name 1s 
Julien d’Avenel ! 

The characters are: Gaveston, ancien intendant des 
comtes d’Avenel ; Anna, sa pupille ; Georges, jeune officier 
anglais; Dikson, fermier des comtes d’Avenel; Jenny, 
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sa femme; Marguerite, ancienne domestique des comtes 
d’Avenel ; Gabriel, valet de ferme de Dikson ; Mac-Irton, 
juge de paix du canton; Paysans, etc.—Scotland, 1759. 

It is possible that the name of the heroine, Anna, was 
suggested to Scribe by the words, “ They live, Mr. Manner- 
ing, by the shore-side, at Annan,” found in Chapter 3 of 
Guy Mannering, from which story are taken the names of 
Jenny (there are two in the novel), Marguerite (from Miss 
Margaret Bertram), Gabriel (‘‘ Gabriel Faa, the Gipsy ’’) 
and Duncan, who is referred to in the play, but does not 
appear (“Duncan Robb, the grocer at Kippletringan ”’). 

The story is an ingenious combination of the plots of 
both novels, that of Gwy Mannering predominating. Georges 
Brown, unaware of his own identity, appears in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own estate, just as the unjust steward is 
about to buy it. Brown’s father, le comte d’Avenel, had 
fled from Scotland after Culloden and died in exile. His 
former playmate, Anna, appears on the scene with her 
guardian, Gaveston, the steward, and impersonates the 
ghostly White Lady of the House of Avenel to defeat 
Gaveston’s wicked purpose, a project she is enabled to carry 
out by finding in the castle the hidden treasure of the comte 
d’Avenel. Brown is shown to be the heir to the estate, Julien 
d’Avenel, and a happy ending to the love-story is assured. 

Meg Merrilies and the gipsies, Colonel Mannering, Dominie 
Sampson, Dirk Hatteraick and the jovial Edinburgh 
lawyer find no place in Scribe’s version. 

The Chorus chant the refrain of Robin Adair, which is 
described as “ le chant ordinaire de la tribu d’Avenel.” 

It is interesting to note that the background of the 
first act is “un site pittoresque,” i.e. vomantic, while both 
the last acts are played in the “‘ Gothic apartments ” which 
French melodrama and opera, vaudeville and drama 
borrowed from Scott and used so untiringly. 

Woodstock was published in 1826. This novel served as 
basis for Charles Stuart, ou le Chateau de Woodstock, melo- 
drame en trois actes 4 grand spectacle, tiré du roman de 
Sir Walter-Scott, by Félix de Croisy and Antoine Béraud, 
first played at the Porte-Saint-Martin on September 8th, 
1826. The characters of this very melodramatic melo- 
drama are: Charles Stuart, fils de Charles 17; le colonel 
Everard, amant d’Alice; Sir Henry Lee, gouverneur de 
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Woodstock ; Bleston, major de l’armée de Cromvel ; Tom- 
kins, lieutenant des troupes parlementaires; Jocelyn, 
garde-forestier du chateau; le capitaine Jorris; Alice, 
fille de Sir Henri; Anna, sceur de Jocelyn ; with the usual 
villageois et villageoises, and the montagnards beloved of 
melodrama. (Mountaineers at Woodstock !) 

Charles appears at Woodstock disguised as a peasant, 
without the Albert Lee of the novel. Tomkins penetrates his 
identity, but is forestalled by Everard, who denounces 
Charles to save appearances and then helps him to escape, 
with the aid of a timely rising of the mountaineers of Oxford- 
shire. The ending is unconvincing, for the last words of 
Charles are: ‘‘ Let us make one last effort, then, if Fate 
renders our courage of no avail, let us cut a passage to the 
fleet of Louis and find in France a new fatherland.” 

Certain of the speeches are literal translations of passages 
in the novel, but on the whole the play is an independent 
development of ideas supplied by Scott. Charles Stuart 
is a rather poor melodrama with the usual galerie gothique, 
sentimental and conventional tableaux @ la Family Herald 
that might have been conceived in the brain of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, ballets and music. 

Another version of Woodstock appeared at the Vaudeville 
on March 8th, 1828. It was a comédie-vaudeville by Xavier 
de Maistre, Duvert and Dupeuty entitled Le Page de Wood- 
stock, and adhered more closely to the original than did 
Charles Stuart. 

The King is not disguised as a countryman but as the 
Scottish page, Louis Kernegui. The two Lees are called 
Sir Clifford and Albert Clifford, the remaining characters 
being Arthur Everard, Jocelin Joliffe and Alice. The King 
and Everard quarrel and nearly come to blows, as in the 
novel. The vaudeville ends no less weakly than the melo- 
drama with the flight of Kernegui and young Clifford before 
the approaching Parliamentary troops, Alice being left 
to win Everard over to silence and inaction. 

We are told by Dumas in the Preface to Ivanhoé (in the 
translation of which he appears to have collaborated, though 
issuing the translation under his own name) that his friend 
Adolphe de Leuven gave him Ivanhoe to read in 1821. Dumas 
did notcareforthenovel. “Nevermind,” returned de Leuven, 
‘take it back to Villers Cotterets and read it again.”” Dumas 
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did so. The novel grew on him and “at the end of a month 
I had tried to construct a melodrama from it, perhaps the 
hundredth on the same subject. Mine was not played any 
more than the others were. But I had taken a first step 
towards the true and, therefore, towards the beautiful.” 

Five years afterwards—on September 15th, 1826—the 
opera of Ivanhoé, imité de Vanglais par MM" (Léon de 
Wailly and Emile Deschamps), musique de Rossini arrangé 
pour la scene francaise par Puccini, was played at the Odéon. 

The story is a long way “‘ after Scott.” Philip of France 
appears to have invaded England. A truce seems to have 
been concluded, to be terminated on the day following that 
of the opening scene. 

There is no Wamba, Gurth, Front-de-Bceuf, Richard, 
Torfrida, Rowena. The leading characters are Ivanhoé, 
chevalier saxon (who makes his first appearance as a pilgrim); 
Cédric le Saxon, son pére ; Brian de Boisguilbert, chevalier 
normand ; Albert de Malvoisin, zdem; le marquis Lucas 
de Beaumanoir, général en chef de l’armée normande (i.e. 
anglo-normande). Isaac of York has become Ismaél, 
musulman, argentier du roi de France. His daughter is 
called, not Rebecca, but Léila. 

The scene opens in the usual salle gothique, this time in 
Cédric’s castle. Ismaél and his daughter appear and ask 
shelter from a storm. The pilgrim discovers himself to 
Cédric, his father. Boisguilbert attacks the castle, with 
intent to carry off Léila. Wilfrid d’Ivanhoé takes part in 
the defence, is wounded and reclines on a couch while 
Léila, an old acquaintance first met in Palestine, reports 
to him the progress of the fight. This incident is founded on 
the well-known scene in Ivanhoe. (‘‘ Je ne vois qu’une 
nuée de fléches; mes yeux en sont éblouis.’”’) Finally 
Boisguilbert storms the castle and carries off Léila. She 
refuses his advances and is condemned by Beaumanoir 
to be burnt as a spy. In the third act we see the lists and 
the entrance of Ivanhoé, who has appeared as Léila’s 
champion. Cédric is greeted on his arrival by Ismaél with 
the following astounding piece of news :— 


IsMAEL. Sachez que Léila n’est autre que cette jeune Edith, con- 


fige aux soins du vieil Ismaél par votre ancien compagnon 
d’armes Olric. 


Cépric. La fille d’Alfred-le-Grand (!! 1). 
1D So 
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At this juncture shouts of victory are heard and Ivanhoé, 
who has vanquished the wicked Boisguilbert, appears in 
triumph with Léila-Edith. Cédric informs his son of the 
lady’s identity and joins their hands with the words : 
D’Olric ton bras sauve la fille ; 
Wilfrid, Edith, soyez unis ! 
(A EpitH.) 


Reviens au Dieu de ta famille : 
O mes enfans, je vous bénis ! 


Saxons and Normans unite to repel the invader. 

It will be seen that March, 1828, witnessed the staging of 
a Fiancée de Lammermoor by the well-known melodramatic 
writer, Ducange. The droll figure of old Caleb, Ravens- 
wood’s steward, probably the most humorous character 
ever composed by Scott, had already attracted the attention 
of Achille Dartois and Eugéne de Planard, both of whom 
had even then collaborated in theatrical productions sug- 
gested by the works of Scott. Round the grotesque major- 
domo they wove the really excellent farce of Le Caleb de 
Walter Scott, performed at the Nouveautés on December 12th, 
1827. 

Jaket, a village carpenter, and Krik, a rustic innkeeper, 
have decided to entertain to a great feast the justice’s 
clerk, from whom they hope to obtain a variety of privileges. 
Emmy, a village beauty, sets about cooking the meal in 
Krik’s cottage. Caleb’s master, le comte de Douglas, has 
become poor and the steward is reduced to great straits in 
his endeavours to hide from the world the poverty of the 
once powerful house. There arrive Edouard, a former 
comrade of the count, and Clara, his sister, with whom the 
count is in love. The problem set for Caleb to solve is to 
provide entertainment for the unexpected guests. Caleb’s 
audacity and ingenuity are equal to the occasion. He rushes 
into Emmy’s kitchen, seizes the roast from the spit, lays the 
table in the open air and salutes his master and guests on 
arrival with the words: ‘“‘ Monseigneur est servi”: greatly 
to the astonishment of Emmy, who had imagined herself 
to be preparing a meal for Krik and Jaket. 

The play is carried to its conclusion in the spirit in which 
it has begun. Its authors are most successful in composing 
the character of Caleb with the very ingredients of his 
original, while framing him in a setting entirely their own. 
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Ducange, who had already utilised Guy Mannering, out 
of which he manufactured the melodrama called La 
Sorciére, wrote in 1828 La Fiancée de Lammermoor, a heroic 
piece in three acts “imitated from the novel of Sir Walter 
Scott.” This was played for the first time at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin on March 25th. 

The leading characters are: Lord Ashton, chancellor, 
governor of Lammermoor; Lady Ashton, sfepmother of 
Lucie Ashton; Lucie Ashton (Mme. Allan-Dorval) ; Lord 
Douglas, brother of Lady Ashton (this is Lady Ashton’s 
son, Colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, metamorphosed) ; 
Edgard de Ravenswood (Frédéric Lemaitre) ; Lord Sey- 
mours (~Bucklaw, Lucy’s would-be husband) ; Sir Melval; 
Caleb; Donnald; Barkleit; Jackson; Mysie; Alix. 
Scene: Scotland. Time: towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. (Scott’s story is laid in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The time of Ducange’s piece is supposed to be the end of the 
sixteenth century and Milord Ashton awaits anxiously the 
outcome of the Battle of the Boyne !) 

In the French version we are introduced in the first act to 
old Alix, Ravenswood makes his appearance—after we have 
been told that he is a fugitive and will probably not appear 
near his home again—and saves Lucie’s life from the wild 
bull. The news of King William’s Irish victory is brought 
to Lord Ashton by Donnald, a character modelled on Lock- 
hart. Then we find that Ravenswood, instigated thereto 
by the Marquis of Athol, has gone to kill Ashton. Barkleit, 
Jackson and two other Scottish gentlemen come to Wolf- 
crag to learn whether the deed has been done. Caleb and 
Mysie, comic characters, resort to ingenious tricks to hide 
the emptiness of the larder. There is a quarrel with Ravens- 
wood and the men leave. Ashton and Lucie come to the 
tower. The confederates deliver an attack and are defeated 
by Ravenswood’s skill at arms, and the former tells Ravens- 
wood that the Marquis of Athol has been secretly plotting 
against Ravenswood. Eventually Ravenswood and Lucie 
become betrothed and the story of the play follows that of 
the novel with some closeness, except that Wolfcrag blows 
up in reality, whereas in the novel Caleb untruthfully 
reports that the tower is on fire in order to avoid the necessity 
of receiving the Marquis of A as a guest. The scene in 
which the marriage contract is signed differs very little 
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from Scott’s narrative. Finally, Ravenswood arranges to 
meet his enemies on the seashore, in order to fight a duel. 
A storm is at hand. Ravenswood appears, hears the voice 
of Lucie, tries to save her from the fierce onrush of the tide 
and they both disappear beneath the waves. It will be 
remembered that in the Bride, Lucy nearly murders her 
husband and then dies mad, while Ravenswood is engulfed 
in the quicksands. 

La Prison d’Edimbourg, a three-act comic opera, words by 
Scribe? and Eugéne de Planard, music by Carafa, was first 
performed at the Opéra-Comique on July 2oth, 1833. It 
was an adaptation of The Heart of Midlothian. 

The chief characters were: Le duc d’Argyle; George ; 
Jenny Jackins ; Effie, sa sceur ; Sarah; Patrice, alderman ; 
Tom, matelot-contrebandier. 

The general idea of the comic opera is that of the novel, 
but there are numerous divergencies of detail. Effie is 
condemned for the supposed murder of her child, but there 
are no Porteous riots, no journey to London, no Reuben 
Butler. Neither Jenny nor the duke leave Edinburgh. 
George turns out to be Argyle’s son! Mad Sarah (=Madge 
Wildfire) is in love with George and steals Effie’s baby from 
jealousy. She also betrays Tom (=Ratcliffe), who becomes 
jailor at the Tolbooth. Effie is led out for execution, when 
the prisoners set fire to the goal, and Sarah appears on a 
flaming tower with a cradle (!) which she lets down on a bell- 
rope with the words: ‘‘ George, ton fils’’: before meeting her 
death amid the flames. There are numerous instances of 
melodramatic treatment in this poor production, as when 
Effie, awaiting her death, says to the gaoler : ‘‘ Mon innocence 
me rassure.”’ 

The adapters appear to have seen quite clearly that Scott 
should have closed the story with the fortieth chapter, but 
their finale is no less unconvincing than that of the original. 

The famous actress, Rachel, made her début at the 


1 Scribe had clearly borrowed from Scott the title of Le Comte de Saint 
Ronan, ou l’ Ecole et le Chateau, “‘ comédie en deux actes, mélée de vaude- 
ville,’ which, with Dupin, he had produced at the Théatre du Palais- 
Royal on June 21st, 1831. The plot of this play is ultimately identical 
with that of Saint Ronan’s Weill, that is, a title and estates, held by the 
supposedly rightful heir, belong in reality to an elder brother by a former 
marriage, who nevertheless does not proceed to the enjoyment of them. 
But the two authors treat the theme on entirely different lines. Scribe 
borrows nothing but the name. 
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Gymnase on April 24th, 1837, in a vaudeville called La 
Vendéenne by Paul Duport,? in which a young girl, journey- 
ing from La Vendée to Malmaison, begs Josephine to inter- 
cede with Napoleon to spare her father’s life. It is probably 
correct to find in Jeanie Deans’ journey to London, as the 
French Press did, the original of the leading theme of La 
Vendéenne, for Scott was still a power in France in 1837. 
Indeed, I find in the supplement of the Constitutionnel of 
April 30th, a week after the premiére of our play, the first 
instalment of a long article entitled Walter-Scott, son 
enfance et sa jeunesse racontées par lui-méme. A footnote to 
this article informs us that Baudry has recently published 
an English edition of Scott’s memoirs and that Gosselin 
has in the press a complete edition of the works. 

After the performance of l’Ecole des Vieillards in 1823, 
the author of that play, Casimir Delavigne, discussed with 
Talma the possibilities of a piece founded on Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. The idea was dropped and in 1827 another 
Louis XI was staged at the Thédtre-Francais. The author 
was Mely-Janin.2 Talma was to have played the name part 
but died before the piece could be produced. The play, one 
of Baron Taylor’s productions, was beautifully mounted, 
the costumes were rich and exact in all details.. This mise- 
en-scene contributed, with the real literary merit of the pro- 
duction, to a “success of surprise.’’ It is to be noted that 
for all his boldness and enterprise the author did not dare 
to flout the conventional dramatic theories still alive in 
1827, but was content to saddle Louis XI, the most secretive 
and suspicious tyrant that ever stepped, with a confidant ! 

Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XI was produced in 1832. 
The play of the prudent poet was not remarkable for many 
innovations. There were few boldnesses of style, with the 
exception of a few mild instances of enjambement. A super- 
ficial critic would have described the play as a true descendant 
of the old tragedies, save in the matter of subject,® and, as 
to that, everyone was writing medieval pieces in 1832. But 


1 He was one of the contributors to the Beautés de Walter Scott already 
referred to in this chapter, 
_ ® A frequenter of Madame Ancelot’s salon in 1824. ‘‘ Mely-Janin, un 
journaliste sans malice, bien qu’il ne fat pas sans esprit.’” Madame Ancelot, 
Un Salon de Paris. 

* Jouslin de la Salle in the Souvenirs sees in the play an attempted 
“ fusion entre les deux genres,”’ according to the formula of Andre Chénier, 
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if Delavigne had gone to one British writer for the subject 
of his piece, he had also learnt from another, Shakespeare, 
to crowd the stage with characters and to permit sturdy 
peasants to speak their honest mind to kings.! 

It will be remembered that Woodstock was published in 
1826 and that the melodrama built upon it, Charles Stuart, 
by de Croisy and Béraud, was played in September of the 
same year. 

Hugo’s Cromwell appeared in 1827. Several indications 
seem to prove that this play too was suggested by Wood- 
stock. It is true that Charles II was a popular figure of 
fiction in the year 1826, which saw the publication of Horace 
Smith’s Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
with a character called Jocelyn (Scott’s personage is spelt 
Joceline) and another named Culpepper, used by Scott four 
years before in Nigel.2 Nevertheless the period of Bram- 
bletye House is that of the Restoration, while Cromwell and 
Woodstock both deal with the days of the Commonwealth, 
and it is not probable that Hugo read Smith’s work. But 
various small indications point to Woodstock as the source 
of inspiration of Cromwell: for example, the notorious 
Rochester is referred to in both works by his family name of 
Wilmot, a very unfamiliar label, and the incident at the 
end of Chapter 8 of the novel, where Cromwell’s daughter 
appears, may have suggested Act II, Scene 3 of the play to 
Hugo, and possibly Act II, Scene 15, where Cromwell 
soliloquises. Quotations from, and references to, Shakespeare 
are common both in the play and the novel. There is a 
direct reference to the palace of Woodstock in Act I, Scene 9 
(“ On a détruit Woodstock.”’) 

But on the second page of the third act there is a reference 
which clearly establishes a connection between Cromwell 
and Woodstock. Gramadoch sings : 


Par deux portes, on peut m’en croire, 
Les songes viennent a Paris, 

Aux amants par celle d'ivoire, 

Par celle de corne aux maris. 


1 The reader will find a résumé and comparison of the two Louis XI’s 

in Dumas’ Souvenirs dvamatiques, Vol. 2, p. 149. : 

2 Ancelot wrote a Tétes vondes et cavalievs, dvame historique en trois 

actes, mélé de chant (Vaudeville, September 25th, 1833), but it is based 

“neither upon Byambletye House nor Woodstock. Bellini in turn found the 
subject of his opera, I Puritani, in Ancelot’s work. 
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In Chapter 19 of Woodstock, Doctor Rochecliffe says to Alice 
Lee: “ Your dream came through the gate of horn, my 
pretty darling.”” Upon which a footnote in Black’s edition 
of the novel remarks: ‘‘ The ancients held that dreams 
come through two gates, one of ivory, the other of horn.”’ 

At a time when all the world was engaged in converting 
Scott’s novels into plays, namely, in 1821, Victor Hugo, 
attracted by Scott’s dramatic dialogue and picturesque 
incidents, came to an agreement with his friend Alexandre 
Soumet to arrange a version of Kenilworth, a novel which 
possessed a peculiar attraction for the adapters. This play, 
of which Hugo was to write the first three and Soumet the 
two last acts, was to be called Amy Robsart.1 But, when the 
friends came to compare what they had written, the timid 
Soumet, knowing the conservatism of public taste, was 
startled by the recklessness with which Hugo, defying all the 
accepted canons and anticipating by six years his Crom- 
wellian theory of “sublime and grotesque,” had inter- 
spersed comic incidents among the scenes of tragedy. The 
collaborators agreed to differ. Hugo perhaps finished the 
play according to his own ideas and flung the manuscript 
into a drawer, where it remained forgotten. 

But one day Hugo’s brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, 
hearing of Amy Robsart from Soumet, came to Hugo and 
begged to see the play. Hugo made Foucher a present of 
the piece and bade him do with it what he would. The offer 
was eagerly accepted, and the upshot of the transaction was 
that Amy Robsart was staged at the Odéon on February 
13th, 1828, with Lockroy, Provost and Mademoiselle Anais 
as interpreters and Delacroix to design the dresses. The 
name of the real author? was withheld. 

Unfortunately the piece was far from being a success. 
Kenilworth had already been dramatised several times. 
Perhaps the public was tired of the subject. Well hissed 
and well laughed at, Amy Robsart’s first performance was also 
its last, for Hugo, after generously writing to the papers and 
claiming paternity, insisted on the play being withdrawn. 


1 See Victor Hugo vaconté pay un témoin de sa vie, Chapter 48; Dumas, 
Mémoires, Chapter 144; André Pavie, Médaillons vomantiques (published 
1909), p. 91 f.; Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé. 

* Paul Foucher says in Les coulisses du passé: ‘‘ It is well known that 
the real author did me the honour (I was just leaving school at the time) 
of attributing the drama to me . . . I did nothing but sign it.” 
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Soumet completed his own version of Kenilworth. The 
piece (a five-act drama in prose) was played at the Théatre- 
Francais on September Ist, 1827, under the name of Emilia, 
with Mademoiselle Mars in the title-part. The play was 
considered by the dramatic critic of the Débats to be a 
sacrifice made to the idol of Romanticism against the author’s 
conscience. “Emilia est un parjure,”’ he said, and added 
that the misfortune of the play was that the public had long 
ago made the acquaintance of “‘sir Robsart’s daughter.” 
Moreover, the author was compelled to recount within the 
brief space of five acts events which the novelist sets forth 
at his ease in four volumes. Hence an unavoidable pre- 
cipitation of events. Mademoiselle Mars appears to have 
presented a wonderful study of a mad Emilia—Soumet’s 
own invention. 

There has been considerable controversy regarding the 
authorship of the final version of Amy Robsart, some critics 
regarding Hugo, others Paul Foucher as the author of the 
edition staged at the Odéon. If Hugo was responsible for 
the whole piece, his literary views must be regarded as 
unstable, for he had written in the Preface to Cromwell, 
published late in 1827: “‘ Above all the poet must take care 
not to copy anyone, neither Shakespeare, nor Moliére, 
Schiller nor Corneille.” 

In the notes (published in 1828)—after the failure of 
Amy—to the Preface, he is already clear that an error has 
been committed, for we find: ‘“ And no great contribution 
towards the advancement of art will be made by the adapters 
of novels, even those of Walter Scott, for the stage. Such 
adaptations are well enough on the first or second occasions, 
particularly when the translators have other and more con- 
vincing titles to consideration, but after all the process leads 
to nothing beyond the substitution of one imitation for 
another.” 

Amy Robsart was performed at the Odéon on February 
13th, 1828. The characters are Dudley, Comte de Leicester ; 
Richard Varney; Sir Hugh Robsart; Flibbertigibbet ; 
Alasco; Lord Sussex; Lord Shrewsbury ; Foster; Elisa- 
beth, reine d’Angleterre; Amy Robsart; Jeannette. The 
date is 1575. (The date of the action of Boirie’s Kenilworth 
is 1560.) 

The opening scene of the play corresponds with Chapter 18 
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of the novel. Many of the conversations are literal transla- 
tions, some are paraphrases of Scott’s original, most are 
invented. In broad outline the events follow those of the 
novel, but there are certain differences, as when Sir Hugh 
Robsart and Leicester are reconciled at the end and plan 
Amy’s rescue and a flight to Flanders, and the melodramatic 
punishment by Flibbertigibbet of the evildoers, Alasco 
and Varney. Flibbertigibbet doubles the part of Wayland 
Smith, the attributes of Tressilian are sunk in the personality 
of Sir Hugh Robsart. 

The play is not yet Romantic, for Amy is not an early 
“faible femme” and the essentially Romantic figure of 
Tressilian is not included in the cast. On the other hand 
there are traces of melodrama, secret doors, presentiments, 
safe-conducts over-carelessly lost and too opportunely 
found, the melodramatic punishment of evil in the finale, 
and the well-known melodramatic cliché whereby a character 
about to fly towards happiness or affront peril drops on the 
knee and offers a short prayer to the Deity. Nevertheless, 
the style and language are much superior to those of melo- 
drama. There is the usual Gothic chamber, fashionable 
since Horace Walpole’s day and beloved alike by the melo- 
dramatists and the Romantic playwrights. 

There are several references to Shakespeare and at least 
one instance of the historical lecture beloved of Hugo. 

To sum up, the play is now crude, now dull, now un- 
dramatic, obviously the work of a young man, one not 
averse indeed from breaking with dramatic tradition—we 
have a foretaste of the not uncommon Romantic habit of 
allowing the stage to remain empty for a moment between 
two scenes—but not too iconoclastic or conscious of any 
need of becoming so. If the play is actually by Hugo, its 
prose is lacking in his later richness and imagery and is not 
so well adapted as his verse to conceal a lack of the dramatic 
sense. 

Despite its failure, Amy Robsart served a useful purpose 
by accustoming the public to the methods of the Romantics. 
Referring at a later date to the performance of Dumas’ 
Henri III, Hugo opined that the success of that piece was 
an important landmark, because the public had now shown 
its willingness to accept the bold literary flights and soaring 
metaphors which the Romantics advocated, a concession it 
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had refused to grant at the time of the failure of Amy 
Robsart.1 

Criticising Les Burgraves in the Débats on March gth, 
1843, Jules Janin declared that Guanhumara, “ avenging 
youth insulted,” was a reincarnation of the terrible Torfrida 
of Ivanhoe. ‘It is the same hate, the same vengeance, the 
same delirium.” Indeed, there is a certain parallelism 
between the two figures. 

I am prepared to believe, after reading in Chapter 17 of 
Anne of Geierstein the paragraph beginning, ‘‘ Had either of 
the travellers . . .” that Victor Hugo found the first germ 
of Les Burgraves in Goetz von Berlichingen and that the para- 
graph of Scott here referred to put him on the track. It was 
in Goetz that Scott, himself the translator of Goethe’s play, 
found the reference to the Vehmgericht which he uses with 
such effect in Geierstein. 

The thought occurred to me, on reading Chapter 20 
of Geierstein, that Hugo might have found, in the procession 
of ‘‘ men muffled in black cloaks, like mourners at a funeral, 
or the Black Friars of Saint Francis’s Order, wearing their 
cowls drawn over their heads, so as to conceal their features,” 
and chanting a refrain as they moved, the first notion of the 
act called Ivves Morts in Lucréce Borgia. But perhaps this 
conjecture is far-fetched. 

There are certain points of likeness between Dumas’ 
Catherine Howard (1834) and Scott’s Kenilworth. Of course, 
the originality of all Dumas’ works is suspect. But I do not 
think that the suppositions I am about to note are entirely 
fanciful. 

To begin with, the general situation in the two works 
is similar. In Kenilworth the queen loves the earl, who has 
married Amy Robsart ; in Catherine Howard the king loves 
Catherine, who is married to the duke. In both cases the 
nobleman is in terror that the sovereign will discover the 
marriage and the heroine is shut up away from the world. 
In both stories the monarch visits the gilded prison. In one 
case an attempt is made to give the lady a sleeping draught 
to prevent her being seen by the royal lover ; in the other 
the attempt is made and succeeds. An alchemist prepares 
each of the two draughts. The opening of the scene between 
Duke Ethelwood and the magician Fleming is similar to 

1 See Victor Pavie, Zuvres choisies, Vol. 2, p. 117. 
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the first moments of Leicester’s colloquy with Alasco, the 
astrologer. 

Fleming is called “ Cornish fox’’ by Ethelwood. There 
is no particular reason why the alchemist should be a 
Cornishman. It is perfectly clear that the Cornish origin 
of Tressilian in Kenilworth, constantly alluded to, suggested 
the phrase to Dumas. 

Several other corroborative circumstances may be found. 
The rivalry between Leicester and the Earl of Sussex bulks 
largely in Scott’s romance. One of the leading characters 
of Dumas’ play is the Count of Sussex. This is not due to 
chance. Catherine Howard speaks of a royal progress up 
the river from Greenwich to London. Queen Elizabeth 
starts from Greenwich by barge in Kenilworth. In Catherine 
Howard Henry VIII mentions the execution of Empson, 
Dudley and Cromwell. Dudley was Leicester’s grandfather. 
The execution is referred to in Chapter 14 of the novel. A 
character of the latteris the Earl of Oxford, while a Duchess 
of Oxford is introduced by Dumas. Finally—perhaps the 
point is fanciful—Dumas creates for his play a Duchess of 
Rokeby, a name not unconnected with Scott’s works. 

Dumas’ borrowings from Scott are more important than 
the loans of Hugo. About the end of 1826 or the beginning 
of 1827 Dumas determined to write a Scott-play in company 
with Frédéric Soulié, who had already unsuccessfully essayed 
a Chateau de Kenilworth. Old Mortality was the novel 
selected, for Soulié’s imagination was fired by the characters 
of Balfour of Burleigh and Bothwell. Unfortunately the 
attempt, like Soulié’s former experiment, came to nothing. 
Indeed, it does not appear that a single line of the projected 
piece was written. 

When Dumas was at Trouville in 1831 he met a man who 
turned out to be the collaborator in melodrama of Ducange. 
His new acquaintance confessed that he had been looking for 
him because, after hitting upon the idea of a melodrama, 
they had found difficulty in bringing it to any fitting 
development, and had determined to seek Dumas’ help. 
After making Dumas acquainted with the prologue, Goubaux? 
—that was the newcomer’s name—came to a stop. 

? Goubaux owned a boarding school to which many well-known authors 
sent their sons. Dumas’ own son was there and does not appear to have 


been happy. (See Ch. Séchan, Souveniys.) The children of Frédérick 
Lemaitre were also at this school. 
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“ Wait a moment,” exclaimed Dumas, “‘ I seem to have 
heard something like that before. Where was it now? 
... Yes! In the Chronicles of the Canongate.”’ 

“Yes. That’s true. It was indeed Walter Scott’s novel 
which gave us the first idea of our piece.” 

The pair parted, each agreeing to seek a solution of the 
difficulty. When he had succeeded in getting Charles VII 
off his hands, Dumas set to work on a new piece whose 
Prologue had been suggested by Scott’s Surgeon’s Daughter. 
The result of his labours was Richard Darlington. Only 
the following details of the original and the adaptation need 


be mentioned. 


ScoTT 


The name of the accouchée 
is Zilia de Moncada, taken to 
‘the house of Dr. Gray at 
Middlemas, in one of the mid- 
land counties of Scotland, by 
Richard Tresham, masquer- 
ading under the name of 
Matthew Middlemas. Dur- 
ing her accouchement she 
wears a black silken mask. 
Her son is baptised Richard 
Middlemas from the name of 
the village, and her father 
does not arrive until four 
weeks after the birth of the 
child. Tresham is a noble- 
man of Northumberland. 
Four years after these events, 
Mrs. Gray gave birth to 
Menie (=Marion) and died in 
child-bed. Mrs. Gray’s name 
was Jean. It is mentioned 
that the little Richard’s am- 
bition was excited by the 
tales of his nurse. 


DuMAS 


Her name is Caroline da 
Silva, possibly suggested by 
Zilia. Dr. Grey lives at 
Darlington in Northumber- 
land, the lover’s name is 
Robertson Fildy. It is the 
latter who wears a mask to 
conceal his identity. The 
little boy is called Richard 
Darlington, and the banker 
Da Silva arrives immedi- 
ately after the birth and 
carries his daughter off home. 
Robertson Fildy, who after- 
wards goes by the name of 
Mawbray, is the hangman. 
Mrs. Grey lives until after 
the marriage of Richard and 
Jenny, whose name may 
possibly have been suggested 
by Jean and Menie. 


The scene from the Surgeon’s Daughter appears to have 
lain at the back of Dumas’ brain and to have furnished him 
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with the leading idea in the following incident in Paul 
Jones. Achard is addressing Paul, the illegitimate son of 
the marchioness. 

ACHARD : 

One night—’tis five-and-twenty years ago—there came a knock 
at this door. I opened and your father entered, bearing in his arms 
a woman whose face was covered with a mask, ‘“‘ Louis,” said he, 
“it is in your power to save the life and honour of the woman I 
love. . . . Mount your horse, ride to the town and before an hour 
is past be here again with a doctor.” I obeyed. The doctor was 
brought into this room and soon your father left it again carrying 
in his arms the mysterious woman who had just brought you into 
the world and whose face was still covered with a mask. 


(Paul Jones, Act II, Sc. 3.) 


Here, in a different form, we have again the incident of a 
woman about to become a mother taken away from home 
by her lover to bear her child, giving birth to a son—though 
in Paul Jones the birth does not occur in a doctor’s house, 
but the doctor is sent for—being taken away by the lover 
almost immediately after the accouchement, and wearing 
at her coming and going a mask to conceal her identity. 

The Prologue of Darlingion is Dumas’ most extensive loan 
from Scott. There remain a number of borrowings in detail 
—detached scenes, striking incidents and speeches. 

In Quentin Durward, Chapter 34, the following dialogue 
occurs between the hero and the Bohemian Hayraddin : 


‘““Unhappy—most unhappy being!” said Quentin. ‘“‘ Think 
better! . . . What canst thou expect, dying in such opinions and 
impenitent ? ” 

“To be resolved into the elements,” said the hardened atheist, 
pressing his fettered arms against his bosom; ‘‘ my hope, trust, 
and expectation is that the mysterious frame of humanity shall 
melt into the general mass of nature, to be recompounded in the 
other forms with which she daily supplies those which daily dis- 
appear, and return under different forms—the watery particles to 
streams and showers, the earthy parts to enrich their mother earth, 
the airy portions to wanton in the breeze, and those of fire to supply 
the blaze of Aldeboran and his brethren. In this faith I have lived 
and I will die in it!” 


Here is Dumas’ version of the conversation : 


THE CounNT: 


Slave, if thou diest holding such belief, 
What hope hast thou ? 
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YAQOUB: 


That I shall be resolved 
Into the elements, that crude mother-mass 
Unto the which man, dying, rendereth 
All that Dame Nature, making him a man, 
Did filch therefrom. If I’m compact of earth, 
Air, water, sky—because God willed it so 
Or Fate—the wind, dispersing my poor dust, 
Makes good the theft committed at my birth. 


(Charles VII, Act II, Sc. 5.) 


Perhaps the Eastern origin of Yaqoub put Dumas on the 
track of the meeting between the Saracen and Sir Kenneth 
in the Talisman. In Chapter 3 of that romance we find 
Sheerkohf saying to Sir Kenneth : 


“Christian, here I have five arrows in my quiver, each feathered 
with the wing of an eagle. When I send one of them to my tents, a 
thousand warriors mount on horseback—when I send another, an 
equal force will arise—for the five I can command five thousand 
men; and if I send my bow, ten thousand mounted warriors will 
shake the desert.” , 


Here is the metamorphosis of the speech : 


YAQOUB: 


My sire of all the chiefs 

Is chief. His quiver holds four darts of war. 
And when he bends his bow and looses them, 
Four wingéd messengers, towards all the airts, 
Each arrow like an eagle spreads its wings 
And speeds unto the service of its lord 


A hundred horse. (Charles VII, Act I, Sc. 4.) 


In Dumas’ Souvenirs dramatiques, Volume I, page 229, 
appears the following sentence: “‘ With these two passages 
from the Mémoires de l’Estoile and a scene from The Abbot 
of Walter Scott, where Murray! tries to make Marie Stuart 
sign her abdication, I completed in two months my drama 
of Henri III.” 

The passage from The Abbot is as follows. (The important 


1 Lindesay in The Abbot. It has been shown earlier in this chapter 
that Pixerécourt used the same incident in his melodrama, Le Chateau de 
Loch-Leven. (1822.) 
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lines contained in it, as well as in the following quotation 
from Henri ITT, are in italics.) 


The Queen had already stooped towards the table, and placed 
the parchment, with the pen between her fingers, ready for the 
important act of signature. But when Lord Ruthven had done 
speaking, she looked up, stopped short, and threw down the pen. 
“Tf,” she said, “I am expected to declare I give away my crown 
of free will, or otherwise than because I am compelled to renounce 
it by the threat of worse evils to myself and my subjects, I will not 
put my name to such an untruth—not to gain full possession of 
England, France, and Scotland !—all once my own, in possession, 
or by right.” 

“Beware, madam,” said Lindesay, and snatching hold of the 
Queen’s hand with his own gauntleted hand, he pressed it, in the 
rudeness of his passion, more closely, perhaps, than he was himself 
aware of,—‘‘ beware how you contend with those who are the 
stronger, and have the mastery of your fate!” ... 

The Queen immediately began, with an expression of pain, to bare 
the arm which he had grasped, by drawing up the sleeve of her gown, 
and it appeared that his grip had left the purple marks of his ivon 


fingers wpon her flesh. . . . (Scott, The Abbot, Chap. 22.) 


In Henri III the Duc de Guise suspects his wife of carry- 
ing on an intrigue with Saint-Mégrin, and tries to force her 
to write the latter a letter conceived as follows: ‘‘ Several 
members of the Holy Union meet to-night at the Guise 
palace ; the doors will be open until one in the morning ; 
with the help of the costume of a Leaguer you may enter 
without being seen. . . . The apartment of the Duchesse 
de Guise is on the second floor.” 

The duchess refuses. 


Duc. Write! 

Ducu. Woe, woe is me! 

Duc. Ay! Itis easier for a woman to die than to suffer. (Seizing 
her aym with his ivon glove.) Write. 

Ducu. Oh! let me go. 

Duc. Write. 

Ducu. (irying to loose hey arm). You are hurting me, Henri. 

Dich VV IIe Savon. ny 

Ducu. (broken). Yes, yes! I will obey. Gracious heaven, thou 


knowest . . . I have braved death . . . pain alone has over- 
come me . . . it was more than I could bear. 
Duc. (dictating). ‘“‘ The apartment of the Duchesse de Guise is on 


the second floor, and this key opens the door.”” Now the address. 
(While he 1s folding the letter, MADAME DE GUISE draws up her 
sleeve and blue marks are seen on her arm.) 


(Henvi III et sa cour, Act III, Sc. 5.) 
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In the passage from the Souvenirs dramatiques quoted 
above, Dumas forgot to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
another scene from The Abbot, that in which Catherine 
Seyton, to prevent the Lady of Lochleven from entering 
the queen’s apartment, thrusts her arm into the rings 
usually occupied by the door-bar. This picturesque and 
dramatic incident is used in Henri III et sa cour (Act V, 
Scene 2), where the Duchess of Guise holds the door to 
give Saint-Mégrin time to escape by the window. 


SaIntT-MEc. (fastening the cord). Shall I have time ? The door (the 
door is violently shaken), the door... . 

Duc. Wait. (She thrusts hey arm through the two ivon rings.) 

SainT-Mée. Ah! God! what are you doing ? 

Ducu. Let be! let be! it is the arm he has already bruised. 


It is clear that the title of Dumas’ comedy Le Laird de 
Dumbiky, played at the Odéon on December 30th, 1843, 
is taken from the name of Jeanie Dean’s unsuccessful 
suitor in The Heart of Midlothian—the Laird of Dumbie- 
dikes. One of the scenes of Dumas’ comedy is laid at the 
tavern of the Thistle of Scotland. It will be remembered 
that Jeanie Dean stayed at the Thistle during her sojourn 
in London. As to the characters—the name of Sarah 
Duncan may be taken from Captain Duncan in The Heart 
of Midlothian, and it will be remembered that Madge Wild- 
fire is called Sarah in Scribe’s version of that novel. This, 
however, is rather fanciful. The names of the following 
characters : The King, Buckingham, Chiffinch, Jerningham, 
Nelly Quinn (!) : were possibly suggested by Peveril of the 
Peak. There is no particular reason why the hero of this 
sprightly, but somewhat licentious, comedy should be a 
Scotsman, though I find an allusion to one, the Laird of 
Lackpelf, in Chapter 38 of Peveril, from which allusion Dumas 
derived perchance his first idea. 

It is often forgotten that Alfred de Musset borrowed from 
Scott the idea of a Romantic melodrama. The young poet 
had published Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie in the last few 
days of December 1829, and had persuaded his father to 
allow him to quit the commercial employment he detested, 
in order to devote himself to the pursuit of literature. 

‘‘ Meanwhile,” says his brother and biographer, Paul de 


1 Biogvaphie d’Alfved de Musset, sa vie et ses euvyes, 3rd edition, p. 95. 
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Musset, ‘‘ Alfred had obtained permission to resign his 
appointment, and the day was one of the happiest in his 
life. In order to set his father’s mind at rest regarding the 
consequences of this freak, he determined to turn his 
attention to some kind of work more lucrative than poetry. 
With this in view he wrote a short play in three tableaux, 
called The Devil’s Receipt! (La Quittance du Diable). Each 
tableau contained a scene in verse. With the help of a 
musician of talent a comic opera of quite average charm 
might have been made of it. The piece was sent in and 
accepted by the Théatre des Nouveautés, where all kinds 
of works were played.? It seems certain that some progress 
was made, for I see on the cover of the manuscript a list of 
the cast in the manager’s handwriting. M. Bouffé and Mme. 
Albert were to play the leads, and these artistes were the 
best in the company. I am not aware what circumstances 
hindered the performance; probably the Revolution of 
July broke out while the conductor of the orchestra was 
composing the musical scenes. At any rate, the author 
withdrew the piece and put it away in a portfolio, where 
it reposes to this day.” ‘a 

The original of La Quittance du Diable is to be found in 
an isolated tale inserted in Scott’s Redgauntlet/® It isa 
wild tale of bogles and devilry told by blind Willie Steenson, 
“Wandering Willie—the best fiddler that ever kittled 
thairm* with horse-hair.” The characters of Musset’s 
melodrama are as follows: Le Laird de Redgnauntley (!) ; 
Miss Eveline, sa niéce; Gertrude, gouvernante de Miss 
Eveline; Sténie, jeune fermier; Johny, braconnier ; 
Ecuyers, Piqueurs, Varlets. Scene: Scotland. 

The laird is the son of old Redgauntlet, now dead. He 
and Sténie are the only characters borrowed from the 
original. The monkey and the old steward are omitted 
from Musset’s caste. Old Sir Robert Redgauntlet figures 
indeed in the piece, but as a skeleton! Miss Eveline, Ger- 
trude and Johny the poacher are new inventions. 

Young Redgnauntley is the typical melodramatic tyrant, 


1 For the complete text of de Musset’s melodrama see the Revue Bleue, 
2nd and gth May, 1914. See also Revue d@’ Hist. litt. de la France, January 
15th, 1898, p. 81. 

2 In the year 1830, 3 Letter X1. 

4“ Tickled gut.” Thaivm=Germ. Darm, gut. To kittle, Germ, 
kitzeln ; Platt Deutsch, kitteln ; Dutch, kittelen. 
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served up hot with sauce from the nether pit. Sténie is the 
usual young lover. Johny is a ne’er-do-well given to the 
sinister habit of wandering like a ghoul in nightly church- 
yards and suspected of dealings with the Evil One. There 
1s no psychological study in the piece. Johny’s character, 
would-be diabolical in the opening stages, veers round 
suddenly towards humanity and generosity, not in logical 
Se but under the sole compulsion of the author’s 
will. 

Sténie, the poor farmer, sitting before his cottage and 
dreaming of his unattainable love, Miss Eveline, niece of the 
laird, is reminded by Johny that he obtained no receipt 
from the dead laird for the payment of his rent and is warned 
that the heir will scarcely believe his word that the debt has 
been paid in full. Eveline and the old Gertrude come that 
way, as they have often come before. With Gertrude out 
of the way Sténie tells Eveline of his hopeless love. The 
sounds of the approaching hunt are heard and the two 
lovers with Gertrude enter Sténie’s cottage. As the laird 
sits down to rest after the fatigues of the day a shot is heard 
and Redgnauntley, suspecting its cause, vows vengeance 
on poachers. The culprit is Johny. But there is some 
mysterious and guilty secret between the laird and the 
poacher. We are given to suppose that the pair have bound 
themselves to the devil together. Johny demands from 
Redgnauntley the riches he asserts the laird once promised 
him. Redgnauntley’s reply is to set his pack at Johny 
with orders to his keepers to harry the poacher until he 
falls dead. Then comes the meeting between Sténie and the 
laird, who refuses to accept the young farmer’s explanation 
and gives him notice to quit if by the morrow he has not 
found the money. 

“Money!” cries Sténie. ‘‘’Tis in hell that I must seek 
it. In hell it is, with your father’s soul, damnéd race ! ” 

But Johny returns, having thrown off the pursuit by his 
woodcraft or, as he melodramatically puts it, having 
obtained a respite from a Person one wots of ! He proposes 
to Sténie to throw in his lot with him. In return for vowing 
his soul to perdition, he shall have his bride and the estates 
of Redgnauntley into the bargain. Sténie nobly refuses, 
whereupon the poacher, in a fit of generosity, promises to 
obtain for him his desires for nothing. % 
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We behold the pair in a churchyard before a monster 
vault, the tomb of the Redgnauntleys. Johny bids Sténie 
be of good courage and accept from no one food or drink 
or anything save the receipt. From the great vault is heard 
the sound of an unhallowed chorus whose opening lines 
are borrowed from Macbeth. 


Paddock nous crie: il est temps! il est temps! 
Le jeune hérisson a gémi; j’entends, 

Joyeux hibou ! tu seras de la féte. 
Dépéchons-nous, que le festin s’appréte. 
Entendez-vous le hurlement du chat ? 

Chantons ! chantons la ronde du Sabbat ! 


Then the tomb opens and the scene with the old laird and his 
boon companions proceeds as in Redgauntlet and ends with 
Sténie bearing off his receipt, dated on that day. 

In the third scene, a room in the chateau, Redgnauntley 
tells Eveline that he has arranged for her to wed the old 
“ chevalier Landshaw ”’ on the following day. Despite her 
prayers, he bids her leave him and prepare for her wedding. 
A stranger enters wrapped in a cloak. It is Johny. The 
poacher shows the laird Sténie’s quittance. On seeing the 
date, Redgnauntley falls back in his chair more dead than 
alive. Johny forces him to sign a paper conferring his 
niece’s hand upon Sténie. When the document is sub- 
scribed Johny tells him that he has willed away his possession 
to Sténie. 

Suddenly the laird cries that the castle is on fire. The 
flames gain power. The castle tower fallsin. ‘‘ What do you 
think, my lord,” shouts Johny, seizing the laird, ‘“ of this 
little foretaste of the new home in which you are to bear me 
company? . . . Come with me, wretch.” (He drags him 
into the flames.) 

Part of this Redgauntlet! story was used in 1836 by Dumas 
fora scene of Don Juan de Marana. The old Count of Marana 
had an illegitimate son, Don José; whom he wished to 
recognise as his heir. The deed was prepared and contained 
everything but the signature. But before this could be 

1 Paul Foucher wrote in collaboration with Alboize de Pujol Red- 
gauntlet, drame en trois actes précédé d’un prologue (1843). Foucher also 
wrote a Richayd en Palestine, opéra en trois actes (1844), which I suspect 
of having been adapted from Scott. I have not, however, been able to 


consult a copy of either piece, nor of a drama by Alphonse Vernet (1841), 
called La Comtesse de Leicestey, which looks equally suspicious. 
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appended the old count had died. Urged thereto by the 
evil angel of the house of Marana, Don José visited his 
father’s tomb and obtained the signature he needed. 


THE Evit ANGEL: 


Is there not somewhere a deed written by his hand and sealed 
with his seal ? 
Don Jost (picking up the parchment) : 
Here itis. . . . Yes, it is my father’s hand, my father’s seal, but 
the signature is lacking. 


THE Evit ANGEL: 
Then your father must sign it. 


Don Jost: 
But I tell thee that my father is dead. 


THE Evit ANGEL: 
You will descend into his tomb. (2nd Tableau, Sc. 14.) 


The son visits his father in the tomb and addresses him 
with all respect. 


“Your son in despair adjures you to ask of God as sole 
recompense for a noble life to undo the icy chains which bind you 
to your bier, that you may rise from your tomb and place your 
signature at the foot of this deed.” 

(The figure of the Count rises slowly from the tomb, takes the 
pen and parchment from the hands of Don José, signs, lets fall the 
parchment and sinks back without breathing a sigh or uttering a 


word.) (5th Tableau, Sc. 2.) 


Dumas made dramatic use of two other novels of Scott. 
But the plays he succeeded in evolving from the works of 
the Scottish romancer were neither played nor published. 
They were Ivanhoé, mélodrame en trois actes and l’Ecossais, 
a prose drama in five acts adapted from Quentin Durward. 


WHAT THE ROMANTIC DRAMATISTS OWED TO SCOTT 


It has been shown earlier in this chapter that Scott’s 
popularity in France was no temporary affair, but was 
durable and lasting, exceeding even that of Byron. 

I believe that Scott’s greater success was due to the fact 
that his writings not only possessed the qualities that 
constituted Byron’s appeal to the French, but many more 
into the bargain. The youth of the day were attracted by 
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Byron’s melancholy, his sensibility, his power of summing 
up in the crisp language of the poet the malaise of a genera- 
tion weary of domestic and external strife, his trick of 
affronting Fate. ~ 

But Scott was sensible and melancholy too. More- 
over, with him these characteristics were deeply ingrained 
and sincere, not cultivated and exaggerated. One often 
overlooks this side of his nature. His contemporaries were 
aware of it. Vigny, for instance, saw in his blue eyes “ une 
sensibilité profonde.”” His mouth seemed “ habituellement 
mélancolique.”” When Vigny gave him a copy of Cing-Mars 
and asked for his opinion of the work, Scott cried: “ Don’t 
count on me to criticise it. I feel, I feel.’’ In short, de 
Vigny’s final judgment was: Je le crois né sensible et timide. 

This sensibility, this timidity, this melancholy, character- 
istic of Scott’s own temperament, were often attributed by 
him to the heroes of his novels,1 who often indeed, like the 
heroes of Byron, but without their pose, are at pains to 
conceal from the world the grief which racks them. 

There is sensibility, for example, in young Philipson 
of Anne of Geiersteim who, a captive, ““was wholly unable 
to suppress the natural tears that flowed from his eyes 
in torrents.”’ In Kenilworth there is the melancholy of the 
romantic Tressilian, whose ‘melancholy smile, melancholy 
as it was, gave a very pleasant expression to his coun- 
tenance.” In the Abbot we read of George Douglas, cast 
out by society like the heroes of Byron.? 

Douglas’ melancholy is the sincere expression of a writer 
himself deeply melancholy by nature. The colourlessness 
often urged against Scott’s heroes may result from the 
timidity of their creator’s own character. This sincerity 
is far more pleasing to the reader than the flaunting, cheap- 
jack, vulgar defiance of a professional poseur such as 
Byron, and accounts, I submit, for the lasting soundness of 
Scott’s reputation in France. 

In contrast, apart from his livid melancholy and the 
picturesqueness of the Oriental background against which 
he is set, the jeune premier of Byron has not much to com- 


1 Hazlitt insists on the listlessness of Scott’s heroes in ‘‘Why Heroes 
ie UES are Insipid”’ in Sketches and Essays, p. 182 (‘‘World’s Classics” 
edition. 

* It is a commonplace to compare Marmion with Lara or the Giaour. 
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mend him. These two features were great assets in their 
day and their importance cannot be overlooked, nay, it 
must be insisted upon. But the extreme melancholy was 
false and forced, as early imitators of the Byronic manner 
showed by the speed and air of relief with which they 
dropped the pallid mask of grief and became, with Dumas, 
their natural witty, turbulent selves again. 

We do occasionally, it is true, meet a figure in a novel by 
Scott who is as Byronic as any of the heroes of Byron. The 
following extract from The Heart of Midlothian, descriptive 
of George Staunton, alias Geordie Robertson or Gentle 
Geordie, will make my meaning clear. 


“The fiery eye, the abrupt demeanour, the occasionally 
harsh, yet studiously subdued tone of voice—the features, 
handsome, but now clouded with pride, now disturbed by 
suspicion, now inflamed with passion—those dark hazel 
eyes which he sometimes shaded with his cap, as if he were 
averse to have them seen while they were occupied with 
keenly observing the motions and bearing of others— 
those eyes that were now turbid with melancholy, now 
gleaming with scorn, and now sparkling with fury—was it 
with the passions of a fiend who seeks and seeks in vain, to 
conceal his fiendish designs under the borrowed mask of 
manly beauty ? The whole partook of the mien, language, 
and port of the ruined archangel.” 

““T do not hope God will hear me at my need,’ was the 
singular answer. ‘I do not deserve—I do not expect he 
will.’ This desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer 
than that with which he had first spoken. . . . ‘ You see 
before you a wretch, predestined to evil here and hereafter.’ ”’ 

““* To whom do you talk of a clear conscience, woman ?’ 
said he with a sudden fierceness which renewed her terrors, 
—‘to me ?—I have not known one for many a year. . . 
When you see owls and bats fly abroad, like larks, in the 
sunshine, you may expect to see such as amin the assemblies 
of men.’ ”’ 


Nevertheless, such a figure as that of George Staunton 
is a rarity in the Waverley Novels. On the whole it is true 
to say that Scott’s sadness was less blatant, more natural, 
and reflected the feelings of at least as large a percentage 
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of the population of France as the more theatrical unhappi- 
ness of Byron; while, if Scottish scenery was painted with 
less glowing palette than the glittering landscapes of the 
Orient, yet the courts of medieval kings, the gay banners 
and polished armour of the tourney, shone with equal 
splendour and less monotony than the Levantine scenes 
favoured by Byron. 

So far the attractions of the two Britons may be ac- 
counted equal in French eyes. But now follows a catalogue 
of ingredients of the Waverley Novels amazing in their 
variety, and so attractive that we shall find them in a later 
chapter to have been impounded almost in their totality 
by the Romantic playwrights in the dramas with which 
this volume is concerned. 

Here is a list of these ingredients, or of some of them: 
disguises, the ballad, partiality for moonlight scenes, duels 
with rapier, poniard and cloak, recognition, superstition 
and the supernatural, vocabulary of the Middle Ages, 
interest in falconry and the chase, in Gothic architecture, 
Edinburgh in the fifteenth and London in the seventeenth 
centuries (imitated particularly by Hugo); murders, 
terms of heraldry, concealed trapdoors, secret rooms and 
passages, vaulted apartments, dungeons, kings’ jesters, the 
frequent use of soliloquy, the long prefaces and learned 
notes dear both to Scott and the Romantics, alchemy, 
sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, naiads, undines—all these 
procedures were characteristic of the stagecraft of the 
Romantics as of the novel-building of Scott, from whom they 
were borrowed. 

There is a penetrating essay of Robert Louis Stevenson 
—Victor Hugo’s Romances—in which he points out that 
Fielding’s work possesses many of the characteristics of 
Scott, but that the latter has made a step forward in the 
direction of ‘‘ an extended curiosity.” Scott was interested 
in many things which concerned not Fielding ‘and for this 
reason introduced them into his romances.” In Scott, as 
contrasted with the author of Tom Jones, ‘‘ we become 
suddenly conscious of the background.” This conscious- 
ness of a background, this movement of ‘ extended 


1 Cf. certain scenes of Notve-Dame de Paris with descriptions of the 
court of the Lord of Misrule in the Fortunes of Nigel. 
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curiosity,” of interest, for example, in the many picturesque 
things enumerated at some length a few lines above, is 
Romanticism. 

In this preoccupation of supplying a background, in this 
care for historical accuracy of detail, costume and speech I 
find the important characteristic that distinguishes the 
Romantic plays from the tragedies their precursors. For, to 
quote R. L. S. again, “‘in the drama the action is developed 
by means of real things and not artistic conventions of 
things.” 

Herein lies the chief contribution of Scott to the Romantic 
drama. 

Again, while Byron, for all his attitude of revolt, was 
ever the aristocrat, Scott was full of understanding for and 
sympathy with the people, their habits and point of view. 
He is even from time to time, despite his conservatism, the 
mouthpiece of their class jealousies. ‘‘ Folk are no obliged,” 
said Annie Winnie . . . ‘‘ to wish joy to these hellicat quality, 
that lord it over us like brute beasts.” (Lammermoor, 
Chap. 34.) When Lucy Ashton is buried—“ Out, wretch ! ” 
replied Dame Gourlay, “‘ can a’ the dainties they could gie 
us be half sae sweet as this hour’s vengeance ? There they 
are that were capering on their prancing nags four days 
since, and they are now ganging as dreigh and sober as 
oursells the day.” (Ibid., Chap. 35.) 

The importance of such occasional outbursts must not 
be exaggerated, but the Romantics absorbed their import 
unconsciously with the rest. 

Now the melodramatists, who preceded the Romantic 
dramatists, were on the whole attracted to Scott, author 
of modern stories, strongly dramatic, melodramatic even 
more than dramatic, furnished with crisp and vigorous 
dialogue, stories that could be adapted with small trouble 
to the uses of the stage; rather than to Scott, sponsor of 
the Middle Ages. 

It is not denied that they also made use of medieval 
stories ‘‘ featuring ”’ (as the film producers say) well-known 
historical characters. But they were attracted to these 
episodes rather for their spectacular possibilities (and of 
course the absorbing interest of the story) than from any 
desire to instruct their audiences, to make the characters 
speak as they spoke while living, or to present by exactness 
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of costume and scenery a reconstruction of the everyday 
life of past centuries. 

In contrast with the melodramatists, who preferred 
Scott’s modern melodramatic tales, the Romantic play- 
wrights, in their early days, were interested almost entirely 
in Scott the patient collector of medieval lore, of ancient 
ballads, of supernatural stories, of a mass of picturesque 
detail, in short, which he wove into the stuff of those glitter- 
ing romances that were one part imagination and two 
parts historical fact. 

From him they caught the trick of the epigraph, of the 
footnote, of the long introduction. 

But, in the later developments of the Drama, the Romantic 
playwrights came more and more under the influence of 
Scott’s modern tales, many of which, as hinted above, are 
melodramas of a rather crude type. Such are the motif of 
“the long lost heir” in Guy Mannering, the coincidences of 
The Heart of Midlothian (where Jeanie in her journey south- 
ward comes upon the home cf her sister’s betrayer), the 
entire conception of The Surgeon's Daughter. Actual 
incidents in the last named were used by Dumas in Darlington 
and Paul Jones. But I feel that, not only isolated incidents, 
but even more the selection of the story and its entire 
treatment in plays such as Darlington, Paul Jones and, 
perhaps, Kean are suggested by the modern novels of Scott. 
The incidents of novel and play alike are bizarre, brutal, 
unlikely, brought about by wayward chance and not by a 
ruthlessly logical development of the premisses. 

Read Chapter 33 of The Heart of Midlothian and you will 
see that many characteristics of the Romantic drama 
belong no less to Scott, that the hero of the Romantic 
plays is built up largely on prototypes to be found in the 
Waverley Novels. ‘“‘ My father used very harsh language— 
we quarrelled. I left his house, and led a life of strange 
adventure. .. . I did not so much delight in the wild 
revel, the low humour, the unconfined liberty of those with 
whom I associated, as in the spirit of adventure, presence 
of mind in peril, and sharpness of intellect which they 
displayed. . . . Every look—every word of this poor 
creature . . . recorded in my conscience were stabs of a 
poniard—they were tearing with hot pincers ... the 
were to be endured however, and they weve endured.”’ 
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In both these two wild and violent modern melodramas, 
Guy Mannering and Midlothian, we have scenes in a prison, 
or the favourite Romantic souterrain, in both the melo- 
dramatic procedure of Recognition is used. The true 
hero and heroine of Midlothian, George Staunton and Effie 
Deans, are the one the Romantic “ fatal’’ hero,! the other 
the “‘faible femme.’ In the latter story we make the 
acquaintance, not indeed of the executioner who contributed 
to the downfall of the Romantic drama by his ubiquitousness, 
but certainly of the gallows. 

Both these stories had been used on the French stage and 
were well known to dramatist and public alike. And it 
must be remembered that both Hugo and Dumas had 
attempted to turn a Waverley novel to dramatic use as 
early as 1821. 


1“ You see before you a wretch, predestined to evil here and here- 
after’ (Chapter 15). ‘‘ Conscience ’ (Chapter 33). 
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THE NEW MEN 


pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques, had 

suggested a model whereon might be fashioned the 
new literary system whose advent he foresaw, retarded 
though it was by the political revolution to which he himself 
fell victim. 

The earliest literary innovators of the nineteenth century 
worked to Chénier’s plan. Their foreman was Emile 
Deschamps,! whom we shall meet as one of the founders 
of the Muse francaise, a journal in which Victor Hugo, and 
afterwards Charles Nodier, collaborated, and on whose 
covers Chénier’s line was printed as motto. Deschamps 
was regarded as head of the advanced group in the early 
days before Hugo elbowed his way to the front. His first 
volume of poetry, Etudes francaises et étrangéres (1827), 
antedated by a short period Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell, 
published in the same year.?, Deschamps was a moderate 
innovator, proud of the literature of his country and unwill- 
ing to play tricks with the Alexandrine metre which Hugo 
was to plunge in the furnace and beat out into new shapes. 
His literary taste was truer than Hugo’s, his character more 
retiring. He was concerned with the development of 
literature rather than with his own advancement. Yet we 
must not overlook the fact that Hugo, with his less restrained 
methods, rendered his country’s literature greater services 


Te unfortunate André Chénier, in the line Sur des 


1 Born at Bourges February 20th, r7or. 

2 “ Emile wrote the manifesto of the new school, even before the 
preface of M. Hugo’s Cromwell, at the head of his Hiudes frangaises et 
étvangéres.”’ Auguste Barbier, Souvenirs personnels, p. 255. 
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ae Deschamps, by making the literary medium more 
supple. 

It is a mistake to think of the innovators at this period 
as forming a regularly constituted school with ready-made 
tenets. Everyone was groping still, and the gropers were 
searching as much for comrades as for a new canon. 

Yet, though no regular school was yet formed and despite 
the informality of their meetings, the scholars were nearly 
always the same persons. In a letter! to Guiraud? dated 
December 20th, 1820, Soumet speaks of meeting them all at 
Deschamps, meaning by “ them all” Alfred de Vigny, Jules 
Lefévre, Saint-Valry, Latouche, Victor Hugo and Sophie 
Gay. That the young Hugo was not a leading figure at 
this time is proved by the fact that in this year he writes 
of Emile Deschamps to Vigny as “‘ M. Emile Deschamps.” 

In 1820 Deschamps was twenty-nine years old. His 
father’s house was a well-known rendezvous of men of 
letters, and Emile, accustomed from his youth to the 
literary atmosphere, passed from salon to salon and from 
coterie to coterie advocating quietly but tenaciously the 
principles of the new age. We must regard him as the 
nucleus of the growing school. 

Of the frequenters of the elder Deschamps’ salon Sainte- 
Beuve has spoken in Portraits contemporains.? ‘A select 
literary society met at the house of M. Deschamps (senior). 
MM. Pichat, Soumet, Guiraud, Jules Le Févre, were thus 
members of this first cénacle which anticipated the other 
(Hugo’s) by nearly ten years and managed to survive until 
the days of the Muse francaise. M. de Vigny, then an officer 
of the Guards, quartered now at Courbevoie, now at 
Vincennes, but always within reach of Paris* and most 
often in the town itself, was testing and giving rein to his 
poetic predilections.” 

Again let us insist on the danger of imagining the cénacle 
to have been a properly constituted society or academy 


1 Given in M. Léon Séché’s Cénacle de la Muse frangaise. 

2 “ Homme de talent, mais trop Gascon, méme pour un poéte.” Mme. 
Ancelot. ; 

> Vol. I, p. 337. 

4 Sainte-Beuve quotes some verses of Emile Deschamps, mentioning 
among these frequenters of the house Pichat, Soumet, Hugo, de Vigny, 
Parseval de Grandmaison and young Antoni Deschamps. The younger 
men praised Byron and Lamartine, the elder preferred the “ reasonable- 
ness ”’ of Voltaire. 
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meeting frequently at stated intervals. Alfred de Vigny 
proves the contrary to have been the case. ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve 
has been writing a long article about me,’ he says in the 
Journal d’un poéte,! “ preoccupied with the cénacle of which 
once he sang, he accords it a greater prominence in my 
literary life than it actually had, at the time of those 
véunions raves et légéres. Sainte-Beuve loves and esteems 
but scarcely knows me... .” 

Emile Deschamps himself also insists on the informality 
of these véunions, in an interesting letter,? written in 
later years, discussing the growth of the cénacle and its 
raison d’étre. “The cénacle never pretended to be an 
academy, or even an association ; not the slightest trace 
of statutes, or rules, or meetings; but intimacies, cama- 
raderies in the best sense of the term, instinctive sympathies, 
véunions at the house of one or another of us, usually in the 
evenings, at which men and women of the world were 
present. The magic bond between the members of the 
cénacle (who were scarcely aware of the existence of a 
cénacle), was poetry, pure poetry (dramatic poetry ex- 
cepted), epic, heroic, or elegiac poetry. There was emulation 
without rivalry, rivalry without envy. Our only motive 
for meeting was to advance the work and the collective 
idea. We were companions in arms rather than confréres.”’ 

We see from the evidence of Sainte-Beuve and others 
that a distinct literary group had been forming round Emile 
Deschamps in 1820. But sides are being taken before that 
date. Already stage-plays are being seized upon to furnish 
political arguments. The liberals hail Casimir Delavigne’s 
tragedy, Les Vépres Siciliennes, as a political squib to be 
quoted against the Church and the party of reaction with 
which it is allied. This is in 1819. 

At this date or in the following year, the year of catholic 
reaction, the mxovateurs in literature are Catholic and 
monarchical. They rally to Catholicism, to the Middle Ages 
when the Church was powerful, to the literature of the days 
when chivalry supported the feudal king, as against the 
lukewarm seventeenth and actively atheistical eighteenth 
century and the reasonable literature it modelled on the 
pagan letters of Greece and Rome. The novatewrs are anti- 


1 Page 53. Larousse edition. 
2 June 2ist, 1867. To Antoine de Latour. 
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liberal in politics. The liberal papers are hostile to the new 
school. Here is the cause of the paradox that in after years 
the liberal Constitutionnel and National, anti-monarchical 
papers, are the hottest opponents of the literary revolution- 
aries. 

A few years before 1830 Victor Hugo invented the 
definition “‘ Romanticism is liberalism in literature.’”” By 
so doing he alienated many who would have followed him 
faithfully as a literary leader, but could not do so because 
in politics they were anti-liberal. But many of the youth 
of the land were persuaded and avowed themselves 
Romantics in literature and anti-royalists in politics. 
We shall see in a later chapter how far in the political 
revolutionary direction the Romantic drama progressed. 

This is a convenient place to speak of the personality of 
Casimir Delavigne. 

We shall have a wrong notion of the man if we accept, 
for example, Dumas’ account of him, always a disparaging 
one. It is true that Delavigne was born fifteen years too 
soon. He could never bring himself to embrace the opinions 
of the Romantics, although he saw the necessity of dramatic 
reformation. He ended by making a compromise, but, 
curiously enough, his popularity, except with the Romantics, 
did not suffer in consequence. 

His popularity about 1820 or a little later was due to his 
readiness to be received as a liberal poet in opposition to 
the (then) royalist poets, Lamartine and Victor Hugo. 

At a later period “ he could not suppress, despite his kind 
nature, a most ardent dislike for the chiefs of the new 
school. He crossed their path constantly at the Frangais 
and the minor theatres and, feeling instinctively that he 
possessed neither the high poesy of Victor Hugo nor the 
dramatic movement of Dumas (these are the words of a 
pro-Romantic), always felt ill at ease in their company.”’? 

But there is no doubt how extraordinary his general 
popularity was. Hear Ernest Legouvé.? ‘Casimir Delavigne 
was then (soon after 1820) the god of the young men. We 
all admired Lamartine very much. But Lamartine was a 
royalist. Lamartine had attacked Napoleon. The Bourbons 
represented national shame, Napoleon stood for equality 


1 Charles Séchan. 
2 Soixante ans de souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 117. 
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and glory. We were filled with enthusiastic admiration 
for Delavigne, who sang Napoleon’s praise.”’ 

Ten years later Delavigne was not a whit less popular. 
Hear another contemporary, Charles Séchan: “At the 
time of the first performance of Les Enfants d’Edouard at 
the Francais (May 18th, 1833) Casimir Delavigne was at the 
height of his popularity. He was a power in the land.” 

But to go back a step—we have said that in 1820 the 
novateurs are anti-liberal and Catholic. In 1821 another fact 
is apparent, and that is that Charles Nodier, of whom much 
will be said shortly, and Baron Taylor—that is to say, the 
man at whose house the young Romantics met a few years 
later and the man who was responsible for the first entry 
of the Romantic drama into the Théatre-Fran¢ais—are 
anti-Romantic. These two published in 1821 Bertram, ou 
le Chateau de St. Aldobrand, the translation of a gloomy 
English tragedy by the Rev. R. C. Maturin. In the 
avertissement to this work the collaborators remark: ‘“ The 
often ridiculous and sometimes revolting mode called in 
France romantic, to which we have applied—not too un- 
fortunately, we hope—the epithet frenzied, will never be a 
definite mode, for it is sufficient to be unfaithful to all other 
modes in order to be classed in this one.” 

Charles Nodier’s friendship with Deschamps and the 
rest was, if not formed, at least brought to maturity when 
he became a contributor to a new journal in which they 
became interested in the year 1823. This journal was the 
Muse francaise. 

Emile Deschamps, Alexandre Soumet and Alexandre 
Guiraud were founders of the new periodical. It was 
published in monthly parts through 1823 and 1824 by 
Ambroise Tardieu and carried upon a blue cover the two 
mottoes: “Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers 
antiques” (André Chénier’s oft-quoted cliché) and ‘‘ Nos 
canimus surdis.”’ 

In the words of Emile Deschamps, the Muse francaise 
was at once “a refuge for writers of the new school, both in 
prose and poetry, and a tribune for literary criticism.” 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Saint-Valry and the critic 
Desjardins formed the crew of the new ship, in addition to 
those mentioned above, of whom Emile Deschamps con- 
tributed poetry and criticism over his own name and a 
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series of literary and moral studies under the pseudonym 
of Le Jeune Moraliste. There is no doubt that Deschamps 
was the leading spirit in the venture, as he was in other 
literary productions, such as the Livre des Cent et Un, the 
Artiste and the Mousquetaire. The list of contributors 
contains, besides Nodier’s, the names of many Romantics 
and of others who were destined to oppose the later develop- 
ments of the Romantic movement: Jules Lefévre, Bel- 
montet, Pichat, Chénedollé, Saint-Prosper, Briffaut, Baour- 
Lormian, Ancelot, Jules de Rességuier, Jules de Saint- 
Félix, Gaspard de Pons ; besides several women : Mesdames 
Sophie Gay, Desbordes-Valmore, Amable Tastu, Hortense 
Céré, Barbé, Dufrénoy. At this period certain of the younger 
Romantics, such as Alfred de Musset, had not yet begun to 
write. Mention of Musset reminds one of a passage in that 
writer’s amusing set of four contributions to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes entitled Sur labus des adjectifs, afterwards 
known as the Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet (1836 and 1837). 
“From that day,” wrote Dupuis, “the words classic and 
vomantic were constantly on our lips at La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre. Madame Dupuis alone would have nothing to do 
with the subject. She said it was six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. We read everything that came out and 
took in the Muse at the club.” 

When the Muse frangaise had survived nearly two years 
of stormy existence, it chanced that Soumet sought election 
to the Académie. He was told that the two rdles of part- 
editor of an iconoclastic newspaper and member of the 
Académie Francaise were incompatible. Soumet approached 
his fellow-venturers and proposed that the affairs of the 
paper should be wound up. Hugo demurred, but the others 
consented and the Muse francaise disappeared. 

Soumet was elected to the Académie and made his in- 
augural speech before that body on November 25th, 1824. 
The following quotation from the reply of the ill-fated 
Auger, then Directeur, shows the hectoring attitude adopted 
by certain upholders of the old régime in defending their 
position. 

“The character of the composition and style of your 
tragedies and the homage you have just rendered to the 
superiority of our dramatic system over the barbarous 
poetic for which some desire to stand sponsor are a sufficient 
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answer to those who affect to cast doubts on your literary 
orthodoxy. You, sir, in fine, do not make common cause 
with those admirers of natural beauty, as they dub it, who 
would gladly exchange Phédve and Iphigénie for Faust and 
Goetz von Berlichingen.” ‘ 

Doctor Véron speaks as follows of the Muse francaise in 
Volume 3 of his Bourgeois de Paris. “ About 1824 the Muse 
francaise brought together, if only momentarily, a certain 
number of poets and society people. It was less a review 
than a salon, or even a boudoir. This boudoir was occasion- 
ally more like a sanctuary than anything else, in terms of 
such mysticism and adoration did its frequenters refer to 
one another. After a time, while continuing to maintain 
friendly relations with one another, these incompatible 
geniuses went their several ways. Soumet went on writing 
tragedies (p. 104). . . . Alfred de Vigny hungered for the 
applause of the theatre (p. 105).” 

Let us now return to the personality of Charles Nodier, 
above mentioned. It will be most convenient to speak of 
him first in connection with Victor Hugo. 

In the year 1822 Hugo lived with a young cousin, a native 
of Nantes and a law-student, in a couple of garret-rooms at 
30 rue du Dragon. Victor had begun Han d’Islande and was 
publishing his Odes one by one in the Conservateur littératre. 
He was engaged to be married and used to meet his fiancée 
in the company of her mother, Madame Foucher, in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. : 

Young Jupiter was already setting up his court, albeit 
in a garret. Alexandre Soumet had left Toulouse and had 
succeeded in getting his tragedy Clytemnestre played at the 
Théatre-Frang¢ais, with Talma in the part of Oreste. Soumet 
was a frequent visitor at the rue du Dragon. Guiraud 
wrote Les Macchavées, Pichat Léonidas. They were aware 
that tragedy was dead, but were not possessed of sufficient 
originality to strike out boldly in a new direction. Jules 
Lefévre, afterwards an habitué of Nodier’s salon and 
already a Byronic poseur, one of the young band of innova- 
tors who failed to live up to his early promise, climbed the 
garret stair with the rest. Not long before this time Hugo 
had met Alfred de Vigny, captain in the fourth regiment of 
the Guard. 

The publication of the Odes (1822) and of Han d’Islande 
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(1823) had the effect of bringing to a head the latent resent- 

ment of the upholders of the old order and of definitely 

grouping conservatives and revolutionaries into two hostile 

reel From the first the fight was waged with naked 
sts: 

It was held in some quarters that the very violence of the 
attack on tragedy would spur it on to new efforts towards 
recovery. Thus acontributor signing himself “Z’’ writes in 
the Débats of August roth, 1822: ‘“‘ Classical literature 
has been sick for some time now. It has fallen into this 
state because everything in this world has a term and 
because, having reached the zenith of intellectual activity, 
nothing remains for it but to descend. But let there be no 
mistake about the distemper which is consuming it. Far 
from succumbing before the onslaught of the barbarians, 
it is perhaps to their clumsy attacks that it owes the vigour 
it is still putting forth. Who knows indeed but that this 
persecution will be salutary and will awaken in it new life ? ”’ 

Han d’Islande was furiously assailed. Its defence was 
undertaken by one whose acquaintance Victor Hugo had 
not yet made. In an article in the Quotidienne Charles 
Nodier drew attention to the picturesqueness of Han 
d’Islande and suggested that Hugo had been inspired by 
Scott’s Waverley to introduce so much local colour into his 
new novel. The critic was not indiscriminately eulogistic, 
but at the same time was quick to recognise the originality 
of the new genius which had arisen and to discern in it the 
restlessness of a young generation chafing at the yoke of 
ancient usage. 

Victor Hugo took his hat and called at the rue de Provence 
to thank his kindly critic. Nodier was away from home, 
but paid a visit on the morrow at go rue de Vaugirard where 
the young husband—for Hugo had married upon the pro- 
ceeds of the Odes and the pensions which Louis XVIII 
conferred upon him—had just moved with his wife. From 
this day the two families were upon the most friendly 
terms with each other. The friendship thus begun lasted | 
for many years. 

Who and what was the man who helped to direct the 
waters of the bursting torrent into the channel in which for 
twenty years they were to flow ? 

When Alexandre Dumas was a country bumpkin fresh 
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to town he paid a visit one night to the Porte-Saint-Martin 
Theatre to see a play called the Vampire. Next to him was 
seated a tall man of some forty years of age, clad in grey 
pantaloons, black cravat, a chamois waistcoat and blue 
coat with a red ribbon at the button-hole, who read an 
Elzevir during the intervals. He hada kind and sympathetic 
face, black hair, grey-blue eyes, a nose slightly bent to one 
side, a fine-cut, sarcastic, witty mouth, and spoke with a 
strong franc-comtois accent. 

The tall man followed the action of the play with slight 
attention and some disdain. The grammar of the dialogue 
appeared to inspire him with contempt. 

“ Explique-toi,” said Ithuriel ; ‘ serait- il vrai que 
Whorribles fant6mes viennent quelquefois 0 Peg Me 

My neighbour, says Dumas, shivered as though an asp 
had stung him. 

“* Vinssent !’’ he cried, “‘ vinssent ! ”’ 


S EAUSHE 1 8iit. is 

“What writing, mon Dieu!” murmured my neighbour, 
“ What writing!” 

The tall man’s murmurs were apparently before long 
exchanged for hisses, with unfortunate results, for on the 
following day a newspaper chronicled the following fragment 
of news. ‘‘ Our learned booklover, Charles Nodier, was 
turned out of the Porte-Saint-Martin last night because he 
disturbed the performance of the Vampire, by hissing.” 

A curious fact and one which seems to show that Nodier 
had a queer humour of his own is that the twin authors of 
the Vampire were Carmouche and—Nodier. At least, 
Nodier wrote the prologue and scenario of the melodrama 
and Carmouche finished it. 

This was the man whom Hugo met and induced to con- 
tribute to the columns of the Muse francaise. Nodier 
quickly became intimate with the producers of that journal 
and made them free of his quarters in the rue de Provence, 
where Deschamps, Gaspard de Pons, Adolphe de Saint- 
Valry, Ulric Guttinguer were frequent, and Lamartine and 
Alfred de Vigny occasional, visitors. 

The Romantic School received, so to say, official recogni- 
tion after the well-known speech directed by Auger against 
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“that new literary schism” at the meeting of the four 
Academies on April 24th, 1824. 

It was ten days before that date that Nodier took up his 
residence as librarian of the Arsenal and began to institute 
the famous “ Sunday Evenings ” at which much of the red- 
hot literature of the young Romantics was drawn smoking 
from the oven and many plans were laid and theories 
formulated and discussed. 

Any young poet reading at the Arsenal unpublished work, 
bad, indifferent or merely immature, could rely on adequate, 
even exaggerated applause. In fact, the stock of super- 
lative epithets was so completely exhausted in application 
to verses devoid of merit that a new vocabulary had to be 
invented or stolen to express the admiration of the habitués 
for poetry of genius. How could delighted hearers hail some 
masterpiece of Hugo’s with cries of Marvellous! Noble! 
Genius! when those very terms of praise had just been 
lavished on the lucubrations of Jules Lefévre ? 

When Hugo sat down therefore there was invariably deep 
silence for some minutes, after which an intense youth 
would start to his feet and, after seeking inspiration from 
the ceiling, utter in wrapt tones the word: ‘“ Cathédrale!”’} 
Then a brother hermit : ‘‘ Ogive ! or—Pyramide d’Egypte!”’ . 
The assembly pondered these fantastic and mighty phrases. 
The chance visitor shuffled his feet uneasily, pricked his 
ears and wondered what would come next. Devout silence ! 
Then the storm would burst. Each one hastened to lay the 
fitting sacrifice at Jupiter’s feet, to propitiate the god with 
an offering of words so hyperbolic as to be for the un- 
initiated utterly incomprehensible. 

Balzac draws a picture? of such a scene in a salon that can 
have been no other than Nodier’s. The jargon flows in 
rushing torrents of sound. 

““« Tt is sombre and magnificent like a winter’s night ! ’ 

‘It is poetry which unfortunately can be understood by 
no more than ten men of the people !’ 

‘Tt is a tower of carved ivory!’ 

‘It is apocalyptic ! ’ 

‘It is Homer, Dante, Milton and Ariosto, reproduced 
from a vignette of the Middle Ages !’ 


1 See Madame Ancelot, Salons de Paris, p. 126. 
2 In La Caricature (founded by Philippon), December 9th, 1830, 
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‘ It is enamelled work from Florence ! ’ 

‘Tt is a concentric mirror in which nature is reflected !’”’ 

‘Then, the voices growing more confused, I heard as 
it were the chorus of an opera, through the din of which 
pierced a few notes louder than the rest. 

‘ Psychologic, — cecumenic, — polytechnic, — pathologic, 
— fic, — plic, — blic, — curious, — divine ! — astounding ! 
— pounding, — bounding, — poetic, — scriptural . . . — 
Bryon ! — Scott !— bon, — tal, — pal, — Zschokke!...’” 

Nodier was a royalist in his early days, but learnt in course 
of time to view with more complacency the democratic 
attitude. The author in his youth of novels instinct with 
the vague sentimentality of the day, notably Le Petntre de 
Salzbourg (1803), inspired by Werther and ultimately by 
Rousseau, he outgrew his sensibility. A lover of fairyland, 
mystery, the old legends of his country and province, and 
the whole spirit of the Middle Ages, his importance from the 
point of view of literary history—besides the fact that he 
served as a focus for the revolution in letters—ties in the 
circumstance that he, almost alone among the Romantics, 
stood for learning and sound scholarship, and that, for the 
day, he was a good linguist, with a fair knowledge of English, 
German, Italian and Spanish. Part of his service to 
Romanticism consists in having introduced to men like 
Hugo and Dumas the masterpieces written in those 
languages. 

Among the dramatic pieces heard and approved by 
Nodier were Cromwell, Marion Delorme and Hernant, at 
Hugo’s ; Roméo et Juliette, in the salon of Emile Deschamps ; 
and Dumas’ Christine, Angéle and Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, at the Arsenal. 

There has been much misconception of Nodier’s relations 
with the young Romantics. It appears to have been taken 
for granted by many contemporaries that he was for a time 
the leader of the movement. A little research causes us to 
doubt and to ask ourselves: Was Nodier as deeply com- 
mitted as has often been assumed? Was he really the 
attraction at the Arsenal we usually imagine him to have 
been ? Was he cognisant of all the plans that were hatched 
beneath his roof ? 

The following passage in the Salons de Paris! of Madame 

1 Page 123. 
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Ancelot, a contemporary eyewitness, shakes one’s pre- 
conceived beliefs :— 

“Nodier’s salon flourished at the time of the animated 
struggle between Romantics and Classics which did not 
hinder the even more lively struggle between Liberals and 
Royalists in the last few years of the Restoration. Well, 
Nodier lived at peace in the middle of it all : he enjoyed the 
favours of the monarchy and the sympathies of the opposi- 
tion; the Classics elected him to the Académie, and the 
Romantics filled his house. The fact is that he laughed up 
his sleeve at one party no less than the other, no longer had 
convictions about anything, and thought only of living 
joyously with as much money as possible.” 

Madame Ancelot goes on to say that, while the enthusiastic 
youth read or recited their productions—not afterwards in 
the hours consecrated to music and the dance, as might be 
inferred from Dumas’ account—Nodier was absorbed by 
the attractions of the card-table and that this passion for 
play was only a pretence, invented by Nodier to save him 
from the necessity of praising literary work which his 
kindly nature and the duties of a host prevented him from 
damning, but which his critical taste showed him to be 
commonplace or ludicrous.+ 

Here then are the extreme views: on the one hand, 
Nodier leader of sansculottes, on the other Nodier laughing 
up his sleeve at the extravagances and enthusiasms of a 
gang of young men for whom he has no real sympathy. 
The truth must be sought between these extremes. 

While there is no “doubt that most of the literary mal- 
contents found their way at some time or another to the 
Arsenal, it is often forgotten that men of the other side 
were equally welcome guests. -Nodier had the faculty of 
attaching to him those whose political and literary opinions 
were absolutely opposed to his own. ‘A royalist, his 
generosity, uprightness and horror of despotism, even at 
the price of his own personal liberty, had won for him the 
esteem and affection of all parties. A Romantic and in 

1 Un soir, au moment oti il quittait les cartes, je lui dis en souriant : 

—Aimez-vous donc réellement le jeu? Il me regarda avec cette 
finesse gracieuse qui lui était habituelle, et me répondit a voix basse : 

—Si j’aime le jeu? Il faudrait que je fusse bien ingrat pour ne pas 
Vaimer ; un défaut qui m’est plus utile que ne me le serait une qualité, 
la sincérité, Les Salons de Payis, p. 127. 
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utter disagreement with the ideal of the Empire in the 
freedom and boldness of his conceptions, he had abstained 
from all innovation in the mechanism of a language manipu- 
lated by him with marvellous suppleness. . . .’’? 

Nodier, then, possessed a magnetic personality. But he 
had also a wife of charm and wit, much younger than he, a 
woman. of real literary taste, to whom he submitted all his 
work? with complete respect for her judgment; he had a 
sister-in-law (Madame de Tercy) of liveliness and galety ; 
he had a daughter whose joy in life passed almost into a 
proverb. With an energetic wife (she looked after her 
unworldly husband like an infant*), a woman of literary 
ability ; with an energetic daughter whose taste for music 
and masquerades and the dance set all the young poets 
dancing and mumming as though madness were in them ; 
with Nodier’s own literary tastes, his personal attraction, 
his contentedness to lean upon powerful personalities : 
it is not wonderful that the literary legion ‘‘ in which every- 
one, as in the army of Italy, was young” should have felt 
themselves attracted, as much as were more mature personal- 
ities, to the Arsenal. 

‘Here there met with the best grace in the world, the 
champions of the two camps, for whom Nodier’s salon was 
the only possible meeting-place and whe would never have 
been able in any other place to cross one another’s path 
without a collision. The intervention of the sex played its 
part in this success. Thanks to this armistice, the Romantics 
made the discovery that some Classics did not wear a wig, 
while the latter found that not every Romantic was ripe 
for the madhouse.” (Victor Pavie, Giuvres choisies, Vol. II, 
pp. 105, 6.) 

Pavie’s account fits in very well with that of Madame 
Ancelot, to which it is complementary, being also more 
impartial. “He figured at the Arsenal as a kind-hearted but 
absent-minded man with a tinge of shyness, as far removed 
from the impatient ardour of a conspirator under the 


1 Victor Pavie, Geuvyres choisies. 

* Francis Wey, Vie de Charles Nodier. } 

* Ibid. See also Chapter I of the Promenade from Dieppe to the High- 
lands of Scotland, where Nodier says, apostrophising his wife, ‘‘ 1 cannot 
accustom myself to the idea of being separated from you, of living and 


thinking without you . . . I look upon this journey with a sort of terror, 
as the essay of eternal separation.” 
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Empire as from the provocative attitudes and haughty 
manifestoes of his young companions in arms at open war 
with the Académie. In his pages of criticism on contem- 
porary matters, there escape from him from time to time 
certain smiles on the one hand and on the other certain 
partialities, which make the hotheads of the pléiade frown. 
His doctrines, too conciliatory in their opinion, too much 
influenced by his personal likes and dislikes, seem to them 
at times less advanced than the example he set and almost 
a recantation of the boldness of his deeds. Inde ivae which, 
like the rose, endured for a morning and were not.”’ (Vol. II, 
PP. 94, 95.) : 

Let us sum up Nodier’s position in the literary world. 

Nodier was a man of intelligence and therefore could see 
the faults and the virtues both of Classicism and Roman- 
ticism. 

His discours de réception at the Académie on December 
26th, 1833, defines his position with honesty and exactitude. 
He sees in the Académie a body whose duty it is to preserve 
French literature and the rules which govern it from all 
influences capable of degrading its glory. At the same time, 
while upholding the Académie in this duty and while 
professing himself to be, as he was, an enthusiastic lover of 
the classical literature of France, he perceived that literature, 
like all human things, must be progressive, must be expres- 
sive of each succeeding age of civilisation, or fall into decay. 
He therefore defended the young innovators anxious to try 
new forms of expression, provided that they were not too 
headstrong, provided that they did not break the rules of 
good taste. And, after all, even if they did so from time to 
time, they were young and would as they grew older repent 
of their youthful exuberance. Moreover, he supported the 
young men in their efforts to draw new inspiration from 
foreign literatures. He lauded them too for their labour in 
exhuming from the dust of the past the works of earlier 
centuries almost forgotten and neglected. He described 
the innovations of the new school as adventurous, enlightened 
and, above all, necessary, and begged his audience to have 
patience with the innovators, for they were animated by 
the best of motives and were devoted to the service of French 
literature. 

The whole speech is manly in tone, enlightened, states- 
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manlike even. It is difficult to see in it what many writers 
have found, a desire to disavow his own revolutionary 
opinions in order to curry favour with the literary con- 
servatives who had just elected him a member of the 
Académie. 

It is true that Nodier had written a number of articles 
in Romantic journals and poked gentle fun at intransigeant 
Classics in pieces such as the Impromptu Classique and the 
Adieux aux Romantiques. But he desired to see French 
literature a living force, he asked for fair play for the young 
men who desired it too, and acted as a brake when they 
seemed likely to glide too rapidly downhill. 

That he viewed with most anxious eyes the violence of 
Hugo is seen in a letter written by him to Lamartine on 
January 11th, 1830. “‘ Weare waiting for Hernant to appear. 
It will certainly cause a stir, but the cabal has already done 
its best to damn it beforehand in the vaudevilles and party 
papers. As a matter of fact the piece is conceived entirely 
after Victor’s own system, in which, according to his wont, 
his theories are carried to the furthest limits of temerity. 
My friendship for him makes me deplore the reckless 
courage with which, at the risk of jeopardising his own 
happiness and repose, he exposes himself to all the dangers 
of a stormy publicity that threatens on this occasion to 
assume the character of a Civil War in little. However strong 
his character may be, it will be difficult for him to avoid 
being soured during the course of such polemics, wherein 
party spirit often ignores the work and passes on to attack 
hema. \ 5 

“T should have explained all this to Victor himself, 
if my very real friendship for him possessed as much 
authority as it did ten years ago. But when one has founded 
a party at twenty-seven, it is very difficult to submit to the 
arguments of cold reason. The enthusiasm of his young 
admirers must inevitably be as insidiously attractive to 
him as the song of the sirens.” 

Nodier possessed an open mind, he was progressive, but 
pndey “yay seems to have been his motto. On the subject 
of the Unities he could say of Sir Walter Scott (Des types en 
littérature) that ‘his main plots were too much sacrificed 
to accessories,’ while remarking, in Quelques pensées de 
Shakespeare, “1 do not know how far the unities laid down 
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by the ancients should be considered as an integral and 
constituent part of dramatic poetry. Were they suited to 
the author of Macbeth and Othello ?”’ 

But in 1821 he wrote of “‘ the often ridiculous and some- 
times revolting mode called in France romantic.” 

The Arsenal was as open to Classics as it was to 
Romantics. 

In a word, he loved the classical literature of his country, 
but neither more nor less than.the productions of other 
centuries. His love of fair play, his kindliness and sympathy, 
his conviction that the writers of every age must be allowed 
to strike out new paths, led him to support the young 
Romantic School and sometimes perhaps to champion them 
more warmly than he had intended. 

The powerful personalities upon whom Nodier leaned were 
first the brothers Deschamps and, in after years, Victor Hugo. 
Nodier was not of the stuff whereof leaders are made. ‘“‘ He 
protected the débuts of Romanticism,”! but he organised 
no system. His was too gentle a nature to lead the charge 
or organise resistance to the counter-attack. Victor Hugo 
was of the hard metal out of which leaders are moulded. To 
his own physical gifts, as well as to his arrogant nature, 
he owed the ultimate leadership of the party. But in 1824 
he was still young. Moreover, his literary ideas were as yet 
vague. The Preface to Cromwell, the stone tablets of Sinai 
of the Romantics, was not written until 1827. 

Hugo began life as a Classic. Even in the year 1824, 
when he was twenty-two years old, he could still write, in 
the second preface of the Odes, that he was “ profoundly 
ignorant of what constituted the genre classique and the 
genre rvomantique.” Inthe same year he informed “ Monsieur 
Z”’ of the Débats in a letter: “‘ Permit me also to tell you 
that I am not prepared to adopt the expression romantic 
until it has received a generally accepted definition. Mme. 
de Staél has defined it very well, and I abide by the meaning 
which she gives it.’’? 

He had already begun to make a name for himself, but 
not as chief of a literary party. He was still very young. 
But, though young, he was ambitious. His association with 
the habitués of the Arsenal caused him gradually to realise, 


1 Francis Wey, Vie de Charles Nodier. 
2 The Letters of Victoy Hugo, translated by F. Clarke, Vol. I. 
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first, that a spirit of discontent and unrest was in the air ; 
second, that the young and ardent spirits whom he constantly 
met needed a leader ; third, that, for one reason or another, 
Nodier and Emile Deschamps did not aspire to the recognised 
position of revolutionary chief; and fourth, that if a new 
party was to be formed it needed a watchword : its vague 
aspirations required a formula, a single definition that would 
embrace the mass of private definitions framed by individuals 
to express their own particular view of what literature 
meant and did not mean for them. 

Hugo saw his chance. Whether he was a Classic by 
conviction always, but gave himself out as a Romantic for 
his own purposes,! or whether he developed into a sincere 
Romantic because he could not help it,? or whether he was 
romantique sans le savoir from the beginning,? is immaterial. 
What is undoubted is the fact that at a certain point in his 
career he saw in himself a fit person to become leader of the 
young Romantics. In October, 1826, he issued a new edition 
of the Odes in which he at last avowed himself a Romantic 
and coined the formula “liberty in art.’”’ This was a step 
forward, but the new formula was not very new. The 
parties were now shaping definitely. In 1824 Hugo had been 
avowedly Classic and royalist. Since the new edition of the 
Odes he was a declared Romantic. The insult levelled at 
Napoleon’s old marshals at the Austrian Embassy led to 
the Ode @ la Colonne and the casting out of Hugo by the 
royalists, who stigmatised him as a traitor. Even yet, 
however, we have not reached the turning-point. 

The turning-point was the visit of the English actors to 
Paris in the year 1827, when the plays of Shakespeare were 
performed in English. Hugo saw that the theatre offered 
him the best chance of success. In December, 1827, he 
published his drama Cromwell with its famous preface. 
“The poetry of our age is the drama . . . drama in verse 

. in a new and freer Alexandrine . . . drama, which is 

1 The Romantic actor, Frédérick Lemaitre, quotes (Souvenirs, p. 161) 
Adolphe Dumas as writing in the Revue de Rouen in 1832: ‘‘ Many well- 
informed people still said of Hugo that he was a Romantic only because 
he could not be a Classic.” 

2 L. Mabilleau (p. 37) says that Hugo became a Romantic while 
he was writing Les Ovientales. Les Ovientales appeared in 1829. 

3 As early as the publication of Odes et Ballades, that is, in 1826, 


Béranger said of Hugo: ‘‘ He is alion; let once his claws grow and the 
Classic herd will be devoured.”’ A. Séché, p. 36. 
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the grotesque with the sublime, the soul beneath the body, 
a tragedy beneath a comedy.” 

Hugo’s friends had desired to reform tragedy. But when 
a man or an institution is deadly sick, it is rarely that any 
but the most drastic remedies are successful. Hugo, leaning 
on Shakespeare, determined to introduce into France a new 
drama which should be a mixture of tragedy and comedy. 
The idea was not new. Madame de Staél had already 
advocated it. The originality of Hugo, a man of few ideas, 
lay in his bold translation into actuality of another person’s 
theories. 

But before we speak of the Preface of Cromwell and of 
certain of the theories and novelties of the Romantic drama, 
we must retrace our steps and set down in detail the succes- 
sive stages of French interest in Shakespeare down to the 
time when Victor Hugo and other Romantics found in him 
the support they needed for their great assault on national 
dramatic tradition. We shall see how they used him as a 
prop until they were strong enough to stand alone and how 
they discarded him when his help was no longer necessary. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 


> 


“ On était ivre de Shakspeare. .. .’ Théophile Gautier. 
‘‘ Shakespeare, notre grand maitre 4 tous.”” Ajexandre Dumas. 


“ Shakespeare, qui est le thédtre romantique.”’ 
Victor Hugo, Preface of Le Roz s’amuse. 


HAKESPEARE began to attract the attention of 
S polite society in France in the very early days of 
© the eighteenth century. He was quoted in the 
Journal littéraire+ as far back as 1716, and Muralt and the 
abbé Prévost made constant reference to him. 

Voltaire, during his exile in England, read him extensively 
and was filled with enthusiasm. There is no doubt that 
Shakespeare owed much of his early popularity in France 
to Voltaire, who again and again claims the honour of 
introducing the English poet to the French nation. 

From the first, Voltaire had no illusions in respect to 
Shakespeare. He always considered him a genius who was 
unfortunate in being born during barbarous times. But 
in 1730, while feeling that English tragedians often passed 
the bounds of decency, he was nevertheless of opinion that 
many English motifs might be used, if carefully handled, 
by French dramatists. Plebeians might be banned from the 
stage, bodies of murdered men might not be allowed to 
appear, but the French theatre would benefit if more action 
were introduced, and the eyes of the audience were feasted 
a little more and their ears a little less. (Preface to Brutus.) 

In 1732 (Zaire) he admitted that he had taken from the 
English theatre the idea of introducing upon the stage 
ancient kings and ruling families of France. He com- 


1 Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les ovigines du cosmopolitisme 


littévaire. 
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mended to his contemporaries historical tragedy of this 
type, hitherto unknown, yet eminently desirable. Two 
years later, in 1734 (Lettres anglaises), Shakespeare has “a 
genius full of force and fecundity, of naturalness and sub- 
limity, without the smallest spark of good taste or any 
knowledge of the Rules.” He probably ruined English 
dramatic poetry because ‘“ the beautiful scenes, the grand 
and terrible passages scattered throughout his monstrous 
farces, called tragedies,” blinded his countrymen to his 
defects. 

Voltaire wrote in 1735 a version of Julius Cesar called 
La Mort de César. This was in three acts, in Alexandrines, 
and was played in 1743. There are echoes, sometimes 
translations, of phrases used in Julius Ceasar. Voltaire 
often loses strength in striving for polish. Brutus, who is 
Ceesar’s son, murders him behind the scenes. In Shakespeare 
Brutus, in Voltaire Cesar is the finer character. 

1746—Discours de véception a VAcadémie francaise— 
“Shakespeare, for all that he was a barbarian, introduced 
into English literature a strength and an energy that have 
never been surpassed.”’ 

In the introduction to Sémiramis is a discussion of Hamlet 
(1748). “It might be thought that this work is the fruit 
of a drunken savage’s imagination. But among these 
gross irregularities are sublime passages, worthy of the 
greatest genius. It would seem as though Nature had 
delighted to contrast in Shakespeare’s head the strongest 
and grandest qualities with the lowest and most detestable 
characteristics of ignoble witlessness.”’ 

In 1755 (L’Orphelin de la Chine) Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are still ‘‘ monstrous farces.”’ 

The first three acts of Julius Cesar are translated literally 
—prose and blank verse—in 1764. Voltaire tells us that 
he cannot bear to think of the homely utterances put into 
the mouth of Cesar. He compares Corneille and Shake- 
speare, asserts both to have been full of genius, but avers 
that the Frenchman’s genius is to the Englishman’s what a 
nobleman is to a proletarian born with the same amount 
of wit. And again the assertion is made: ‘I have always 
thought a happy and skilful combination of English and 
Spanish action with the elegance, nobility and reticence of 
our own theatre might produce something perfect.” 
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But by 1776 (Lettre a lV’ Académie francaise)—whether for 
general patriotic motives, whether he was seriously appre- 
hensive that French literature might follow foreign models 
to its hurt, or whether the successes of Ducis were doing 
him harm financially—Voltaire’s tone changes. Some 
Frenchmen have been setting up Shakespeare as a divinity. 
The truth is that, though savage, unbridled and absurd, 
he had sparks of genius only . . . we do not want that kind 
of tragedy in France. 

In 1778 (Ivéne) he blushes to mention Corneille and 
Shakespeare together. He blames the latter for depriving 
poetry of rhyme, and says it is giving proof of shameful 
impotence to insert whole passages in prose. ‘‘ The fact is 
that Shakespeare is a savage with sparks of genius that shine 
out brightly from amid horrible night.” 

To sum up, Voltaire is inconsistent with regard to Shake- 
speare. Now he praises him, now he mixes praise and 
blame, now declares that the kind of tragedy he wrote is 
not wanted in France. But the fact is that for fifty years 
Voltaire cannot get Shakespeare out of his head. Such 
interest, such constant allusion prove intense, though 
possibly grudging, admiration. 

Throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century all 
the most important models of English literature were 
translated into French. It must be remembered, too, that 
most of the leading French Jittérateurs and scientists during 
the twenty or thirty years preceding the Revolution spoke, 
or at least read, English, contrasting favourably in this with 
the half-educated protagonists of the Romantic School, 
thrown back upon themselves by the turmoils of the wars 
of the Empire and almost entirely dependent on translations 
for their knowledge of foreign literatures.! 

The abbé Leblanc, in his Lettres d’un Francais of 1745, 
spoke to his countrymen of the work of Shakespeare, and 
the Théatre anglais of Laplace appeared from 1745-1748 
in eight volumes, the first four of which were devoted to 
Shakespeare—translations of a number of the plays and 
analyses of the rest. 

David Garrick? visited Paris in 1751 and was prevailed 


1 See Buckle, Hist. of Civiliz. in England, Vol. II, Chapter 5. 


* See Garrick’s Grand Touy in Austin Dobson’s Etghteenth-Century 
Studies. This essay is a commentary on a thesis by F. A. Hedgcock. 
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upon to act the dagger-scene from Macbeth in more than one 
drawing-room, where he filled his audiences with terror. 
Prevented by the Seven Years War from crossing the Channel, 
he journeyed to Paris in September, 1763, and saw those 
great actresses, Dumesnil and Clairon. Leaving the French 
capital, he made a tour into Italy, much perturbed by 
Voltaire’s assertion in the early days of the late war (Essai 
sur les meurs—1756) that there was “‘ more barbarism than 
genius in Shakespeare’s works.” 

On Garrick’s return northwards he was too ill to accept 
Voltaire’s invitation to Ferney, where his acting of Shake 
speare at his host’s private theatre might have caused the 
old man to revise his opinion of Shakespeare. 

Garrick reached Paris in October, 1764, and stayed six 
months, a centre of attraction, again playing in private the 
dagger-scene, the soliloquy from Hamlet, and the madness 
of Lear, holding his audiences spellbound. It was probably 
the naturalness of his play and the excellence of his French 
that made Garrick so popular in France. 

Hitherto Shakespeare had been read in the study. He 
had not yet made his début upon the French stage. Ducis 
(1733-1816) made the first attempt to transmute the base 
metal of English barbarism into the true gold of French 
urbanity. His first adaptations of Shakespeare were 
Hamlet (1769) and Roméo et Juliette (1772). His efforts 
pleased French taste, he found in Talma an actor of genius 
to interpret his leading roles, and he deserves all honour 
for his bravery. But he lacked the northern dash and fire. 
He was tied and bound in the fetters of Taste. He sacrificed 
to those deities, the Rules. When, later, he produced 
Macbeth and Othello, Lady Macbeth became Frédégonde? 
and Desdemona Hédelmone, and the famous pillow with 
which Desdemona was smothered—over which, as will be 
seen later, French culture so often tripped—became a 
dagger. Le roi Léay appeared in 1783,? Macbeth in 1784, 
Jean sans terre in 1791 and Othello in 1792. Paul-Louis 
Courier, by far too confirmed an admirer of the ancients to 
find delight in anything so untutored as the plays of Shake- 
speare or their French adaptations, wrote thus of the Macbeth 
of Ducis in a letter dated 1799. ‘‘I was taken shortly 


1 See Lanson, Hist. de da litt. frangaise. The whole of pages 829, 830 
and 831 should be read. 2 At Versailles. 
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afterwards to see a play which perhaps you know, Macbeth, 
by Ducis, imitated, I believe, from Shakespeare and full of 
beauties unknown to our ancestors. I saw there on the stage 
incidents which Racine only described, 


Des lambeaux pleins de sang et des membres affreux, 


and also what he introduced nowhere, witches, dreams, assas- 
sinations, a woman walking in her sleep and slaughtering a 
child almost before the spectators’ very eyes, a corpse half 
undraped and sheets covered with blood. All this, inter- 
preted by actors worthy of the parts they played, filled one 
with a feeling of compassion.”’ The impression made on 
Courier by Talma was as poor as that of the pieces in which 
he sustained the leading role. 

“Let us be just to Ducis,’’ says Dumas. “ He led us to 
Shakespeare by a narrow path ; but he at any rate left on 
the road the milestones removed by Voltaire with so much 
care. When Voltaire turns Desdemona’s handkerchief 
into a veil for Zaire, he is too keen on unpicking the marking 
from the linen he has taken. This is not imitation, it is 
sheer robbery.” 

In 1773 Douin had made a verse translation of Le More de 
Venise. In 1776 Collot d’Herbois wrote L’Amant loupgarou, 
ou M. Rodomont, in imitation of The Merry Wives. Madame du 
Deffand ‘‘ embarked on a prose translation of Shakespeare.’’! 

Meanwhile another Frenchman was trying his hand, and 
with no small success, upon the works of the English 
féschylus. At intervals between 1776 and 1782 the whole 
works of Shakespeare appeared in twenty volumes in a 
prose-translation from the pen of Letourneur [translator of 
Young’s Night Thoughts (1769), Hervey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs (1770) and Macpherson’s Ossian (1776)] 
and certain collaborators. Letourneur was inspired with 
a sincere enthusiasm for Shakespeare, but, though Emile 
Deschamps says? that the work was executed “‘ with a keen 
appreciation of his style, and spread rapidly among the 
cultured classes of French society,’ the version is on the 
whole a poor one. 

Letourneur must have been an adroit man as well as a 
bold one. The Académie was not yet educated up to Shake- 
speare and Letourneur depended upon the financial support 


1 Lytton Strachey, Books and Characters, p. 93. * Préface de Macbeth. 
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of a society for whom the opinion of the Académie in literary 
matters was law. With enormous persistence and admirable 
forethought he canvassed the polite world and induced 
everyone that mattered to subscribe to his work. Members 
of the royal families of several countries, even members of 
the Académie, in the persons of Diderot and Mercier, 
succumbed to his persuasiveness. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable features of the book, occurring in the Discours 
des préfaces, is an appreciation of Shakespeare, of Shake- 
speare conceived especially as an interpreter of many-sided 
Nature. The passage is the more interesting because it 
contains, for the first time in French literature, the word 
romantic, which Letourneur had borrowed from English 
and transmuted into vomantique. 

“Tt is not alone in the heart of the town and upon the 
sofa of ease that one should read and meditate Shakespeare. 
He that would know him must stray in the country, by the 
side of the willows hard by the hamlet, plunge into the 
depths of the forest, scale the heights of rocks and mountains. 
Whether he scan from there the vast sea, or fix his gaze upon 
the aérial and romantic! country of the clouds, it is then that 
he will feel what a thing was the genius of Shakespeare, 
that genius which paints everything, animates everything. 
Everything in Nature,? from the immense vault of the firma- 
ment to the flower isolated among the heather, receives 
from him its characteristic shape and form; and the 
traveller walking, Shakespeare in hand, amid a wealth of 
objects unfamiliar to him, will recognise them all by the 
likenesses which the poet has traced of them. Shakespeare, 
composing for the hall of a miserable tavern, conceived 
plans vast and worthy of all the magnificence of the Greek 
and Roman theatres, and his genius lent its immensity to 
the physical and moral field of his pictures.” 

One of the first men of letters to be influenced by 
Letourneur’s translation was that Mercier? who won for 
himself the somewhat opprobrious epithet of ‘“‘ape of 
Rousseau ” and was afterwards distinguished for his love 


1 That is, picturesque. ‘ 
e.8. “* (the searching eye of heaven) 


He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines.”’ 
Richavd II, il, 2, 42. 
8 Sébastien Mercier, 1740-1814. 
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of Shakespeare. In 1778, two years after the first appear- 
ance of the translation of Letourneur, he published a 
brochure entitled De la littérature et des littévateurs. In this 
little book may be found a number of references to Shake- 
speare. ‘‘It cannot be denied that the French nation, so 
clever at heaping ridicule on what seems to it ridiculous and 
at adopting irony as its mistress in place of reason, has cast 
at Shakespeare those airy and audacious shafts which 
characterise ’’—the mixture of metaphors is Mercier’s 
own—‘‘its hasty judgment; but the great Poet, so far 
from being judged on his merits, has not yet even been 
read.’’—“‘ The only criticism of Shakespeare one ever hears 
is, that he is a barbarian, whose plays are not written 
a la francaise.’ Mercier noted that Shakespeare did not 
bring out at every turn the dominant traits of a character 
(after the method of Ben Jonson or Moliére). ‘“‘ Once a 
miser, always a miser ’’ was not his rule. On the contrary, 
his characters, however strongly drawn they may be, speak 
for the greater part of their réies exactly like everyone else, 
and develop their personal characteristics only in peculiar 
circumstances, when natural need arises. Shakespeare’s 
comedies owed their peculiar excellence to the fidelity with 
which their author modelled his figures on nature. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare will be the immortal poet because he saw Art in its 
true dimensions.’’—On the vexed question of the Unities 
Mercier’s interpretation of Shakespeare’s teaching is that 
the poet must be entirely free to allow the action to take 
place in several days and in several places, thereby causing 
his story to gain in probability. 

But the most important deduction from Mercier’s read- 
ing of Shakespeare is this. He, like Stendhal some forty-five 
years after him, advised the reading and imitation of Shake- 
speare, but by imitation he meant adoption of his methods, 
examination of the temporal and local limits of the action, 
of the way the story is planned and of the degree of prob- 
ability with which the poet’s skill invests it. ‘In reading 
Shakespeare, beware of imitating him in details. Take him 
for model on broad lines, imitate him only in the gradual 
accumulation of facts which, taken in the bulk, produce the 
effect desired.” 


1 He wrote a French version of Romeo and Juliet called Les Tombeaux 
de Vévone, and a Timon of Athens. 
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A short comparison between a French version of Shake- 
speare and its English prototype will make clear the lines 
on which French Anglophile dramatists worked. 

La Harpe’s Coriolan was first performed on March 2nd, 
1784, and was played twelve times. A comparison of the 
list of characters with that of Coriolanus reveals some 
interesting facts. Coriolan is, of course, the protagonist, 
but young Marcius and Virgilia have disappeared. ‘‘ Mes 
deux fils,” says Coriolan, ‘‘ont suivi mon épouse au tombeau.” 
The hero’s mother, Volumnia, has become Véturie, but, in 
exchange, the humorous patrician, Menenius, has been 
baptised Volumnius. The Volscian general, Tullus Aufidius, 
has suffered disintegration. His Christian name—as we 
may call it—(Dr. Jekyll) is still ‘“ général des Volsques,”’ 
but Aufide (Mr. Hyde) is, with a certain Procule, a mere 
Volscian officer. 

It is when we turn to the question of the Unities that the 
French playwright seems hampered in comparison with the 
English writer. In Coriolanus the action is played now in 
Rome, now at Antium, at one time in Marcius’ house, at 
another in the market-place at Rome, at a third before 
Aufidius’ house, or again on a highway between the two 
cities. In Coriolan the scene is laid at Rome, in the house of 
Coriolanus, during the first two acts, and in the Volscian 
camp during the last three: so that the characters are free 
to move about from one position to another. To such an 
extent is the unity of time dependent on that of place. 

For the action is, of course, but the history of the events 
of four-and-twenty hours, and the tragedian must move 
his characters into position accordingly. 

Think of the events crowded into the space of a day and 
a night! Coriolan receives his sentence of banishment 
presumably in the early morning. He proceeds to the 
Volscian camp before Rome in disguise. “‘ Ce jour que 
signalait leur triomphe inhumain Va voir Coriolan la foudre 
dans la main.” He is received with open arms by Tullus 
and begins to play a leading part at once. Victorious in 
the first assault on the Roman camp, he proposes an 
immediate advance on Rome at dawn and becomes the 
idol of the Volscian soldiery. Tullus hands over the supreme 
and sole command of the army to him, falls a prey to jealousy 
and plots his destruction. Volumnius visits the Volscian 
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camp, meets with a rebuff, and sends for the hero’s mother, 
who finally prevails upon her son to grant terms to his native 
city. The news stings the Volscians to fury and Coriolan 
falls beneath their daggers. 

A full day indeed ! 

Several adaptations and recollections of Shakespeare’s 
plays followed in the next few years. Monvel, father of the 
famous actress, Mademoiselle Mars, wrote a comic opera, 
Roméo et Juliette, performed in 1792. Daniel Steibelt, 
born in Berlin in 1755, came to Paris in 1790 and there 
produced another Roméo et Juliette, an opera, in 1793. 
This was still popular in Paris in 1822. Legouvé’s Epicharis 
et Néron (founded on Richard IIT) is also of 1793. In 1794 
came Sébastien Mercier’s Timon d’Athénes (five acts, in 
prose), and in 1796 Dejaure’s Imogénes, founded on Cym- 
beline, and Buffardin’s Brutus et Cassius, ou la Bataille de 
Philippes, ‘‘ tragédie imitée de l’anglais de Shakespeare.” 

It was about this time that Philip Kemble visited Paris 
on the invitation of Talma. The great French actor, who 
had long cherished the desire to see Shakespeare played on 
the English stage, had been lavishly entertained in London 
by Kemble, who gave a magnificent banquet in his honour, 
at which he was acclaimed as the worthy successor of Lekain. 

Talma was delighted with his reception and invited 
Kemble to Paris. When the Englishman saw Talma as 
Oreste in Andromaque, he was so carried away as to jump up 
and shout words of admiration from his place. A memor- 
able dinner was given in Kemble’s honorr.!_ Everybody who 
counted in any branch of art was invited and these guests 
were so numerous that several interior walls of Talma’s 
appartement had to be pulled down. 

When the host gave the first toast : “‘ A l’art dramatique 
anglais! , . . 4 ’immortel Shakespear!” he pointed to 
a rich frame covered by a curtain. The curtain fell and 
disclosed a painting of Shakespeare. Kemble at once left 
his seat and, advancing to the picture, read the words : 
“A son digne interpréte, au célébre Kemble,” and under- 
neath: “ Par les artistes francais.” 

Alexandre Duval, author of Shakespeare et Addison mis 
en comparaison, “ou Imitation en vers des monologues 
@’ Hamlet et de Caton” in 1786, produced a one-act comedy 

* See Mes récapitulations (Vol. III), by J. N. Bouilly (1836-1837). 
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on January rst, 1804, entitled Shakespeare amoureux, ou la 
Piéce a Vétude, in which the poet is shown in love with an 
actress then interpreting the character of one of his heroines. 
“O Shakespeare!’’! says the actress’ maid, “tu peins les 
passions et les faiblesses des hommes, et tu ne saurais t’en 
garantir !”’ 

André Chénier, despite his poor opinion of English 
literature and English littévateurs . . . 


Les poétes anglais 

Tristes comme leur ciel toujours ceint de nuages, 
Enflés comme la mer qui blanchit leurs rivages, 
Et sombres et pesants ... 


translated a fragment of Shakespeare. 

Madame de Staél admired him greatly and wishes her 
countrymen to adopt him and civilise him, and adapt his 
productions to their own use, in so far, at least, as essentials 
are concerned. 

In Robinson Crusoé Pixerécourt boldly borrows from 
Macbeth the scene in which Birnam Wood, cut down, 
advances upon Dunsinane. 

And finally the two bands of émigrés, rejected of the Revol- 
ution and exiled by the Empire, learnt in their English 
retreats to study Shakespeare at first hand. Of their number 
was Chateaubriand. 

Népomucéne Lemercier, an innovator in his day, wrote in 
the preface to his historical comedy, Christophe Colomb 
(r809), that he had called his piece a ‘‘ comédie schake- 
spirienne,” not in order to win the appearance of introducing 
a foreign mode upon the stage, but in order to let the public 
know that the comedy was not written within the Unities. 
Of Lemercier his younger contemporary, Ernest Legouvé 
wrote that he studied Shakespeare deeply, not, like Ducis, 
to extract from him the pathetic and imaginative element, 
but for the profound study of historical characters to be 
found in him. (Soixante ans de souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 65.) 

For a few years after Waterloo it was an affair of patriotism 
for Frenchmen to turn from everything English because it 
was English. Yet this did not prevent J. B. A. Hapdé from 
writing a melodrama entitled Les Visions de Macbeth in the 
year 1817. 


1 A footnote explains prosaically: ‘‘ On prononce Chekspire.” 
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Edmund Kean, the English actor, visited Paris with his 
wife in the year 1818. But the time was not yet ripe. 
French literary taste was still under the influence of Voltaire, 
French patriotism could not forget Waterloo, and in addition 
Kean appears to have displeased the Parisians by the 
naturalness of his acting. Nevertheless, he was presented 
with a magnificent snuff-box by the sociétaires of the 
Théatre-Frangais and made the acquaintance of the great 
Talma. The latter admitted himself greatly impressed by 
Kean’s talent,and played for them his favourite part of Oreste, 
as he had done when Kemble came to Paris. Kean’s verdict 
was that in declamation Talma was greater than himself 
and Philip Kemble put together. Yet, despite the generosity 
of this admission, Kean had been smitten with jealousy. 
In a fit of passion he made up his mind to leave Paris at once 
and, when Talma again appeared in the same character, 
Kean was half-way towards Boulogne. On his next visit 
to Paris, in 1824, Kean was to take what turned out to be 
a last farewell of his rival. 

The melodramatist Cuvelier wrote in this year, 1818, 
Le More de Ventse, ou Othello, “‘ pantomime entremélée de 
dialogues, en trois actes, imitée de la tragédie anglaise.” 
In the preceding year he had already turned out a Macbeth, 
ou les Sorciéres de la Forét, “‘ pantomime en quatre actes a 
grand spectacle.” 

When Guizot, in collaboration with Amédée Pichot, 
published a revised edition! of Letourneur’s translation in 
1821, the public had become so familiarised with the study 
of Shakespeare that no one thought any longer of contesting 
either his genius or his glory. The question now raised was 
whether Shakespeare’s dramatic system was worth more 
than that of Voltaire. 

The most interesting parts of the preface for us are: a 
discussion of the poet’s qualities and of the novelties his 
work contains for Frenchmen, an assertion of the necessity 
for introducing a new dramatic system into France, and a 
statement—with reservations—of the need for the study 
of Shakespeare’s works by honest reformers. 

The good qualities attributed to Shakespeare are swift 


1 Guvres complétes de Shakespeare, traduites de l’Anglais par Letour- 
neur, nouvelle édition revue et corrigée, par F. Guizot et A. P., traducteur 
de Lord Byron. 
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and graceful movement, variety of form and dramatie 
effect, wit, imagination, the spirit of true poetry. In 
composition, depth of natural truth, balanced by a frequent 
indifference to Jocal truth. In a word, the study of man alone 
in the preoccupation of the poet, while a feeling of reality 
and a constant impression of theatrical illusion are the 
effects his work produces on the spectator. 

There are novelties in Shakespeare for the Frenchman 
accustomed to unquestioning reliance on the three Unities. 
But French Classical Drama is not the only drama in the 
world. The English Romantic play has also beauties of 
its own, and must therefore necessarily possess its own art 
and its own rules. The laws of the three Unities aim at 
producing unity of impression. If a dramatist can produce 
this unity without observing the Unities of Time and Place, 
he is entitled to rely on a system capable of producing such 
singleness of impression. When Macbeth has made up his 
mind to assassinate the king, the events follow one another in 
such rapid succession, the logical sequence is so uninter- 
rupted that we are not concerned to know whether the 
interval of actual time between them is long or short. 

Similarly, events occurring in places widely separated 
from one another, if they give us a single impression of 
unbroken continuity, overrule the undoubted fact of 
material lacune and cause all remembrance of material 
distance to vanish from our thoughts. 

In regard to that unity of action which is indispensable 
to unity of impression, the poet is ever at pains to make 
the centre of interest coincide with the centre of action. 
“Le personnage qui fait marcher le drame est aussi celui 
sur qui se porte l’agitation morale du spectateur. .. . Les 
événements qui s’agitent autour d’un tel homme ne nous 
frappent que par rapport a lui.”’ 

Guizot had revised Letourneur’s translation in 1821, but 
French opinion with regard to Shakespeare remained that 
of Voltaire for many years. ‘The French cannot be 
persuaded of the excellence of our comic stage,” says 
Hazlitt, “nor of the store we set by it... . To talk of 
arts and elegances as having taken up their abode here, 
or to say that Mrs. Abington was equal to Mademoiselle 
Mars, and that we at one time got up the School for Scandal, 

1 Sketches and Essays. The essay on ‘‘ Merry England,” 
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as they do the Misanthrope, is to persuade them that Iceland 
is a pleasant winter retreat, or to recommend the whale- 
fishery as a classical amusement. The French are the 
cockneys of Europe, and have no idea how any one can 
exist out of Paris...” 


THE ENGLISH SEASON OF 1822. 


Deschamps—who recognised Shakespeare’s genius’— 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion that he could 
appear on the French stage only in the watered versions 
of Ducis. 

This opinion received an apparently only too full con- 
firmation from the unfortunate experiment of a short 
English season at the Théatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin 
in 1822. 

Arrangements had been made by Merle, Marie Dorval’s 
husband, and manager of that theatre, with an English com- 
pany, under the direction of Penley, for six performances 
of masterpieces of the English drama, including those of 
Shakespeare. 

It appeared that such a repertory as the Englishmen 
were engaged to play at the Porte-Saint-Martin might 
count upon a full measure of success. Walter Scott was, 
as has been shown, at the height of his popularity in 
France at this time and a melodramatic version of one 
of his novels had been played at this very theatre in this 
year. 

It is apparent therefore that the cultured classes had 
recognised the temporary stagnation of native literary 
productiveness and were not necessarily disposed to resent 
an encroachment upon their own domain by a foreign 
intruder. It is plain then that the hostile reception accorded 
to the English players which we are about to relate must not 
be attributed solely to motives of patriotism. 

Yet an unthinking and narrow-minded portion of the public 
was undoubtedly possessed of malevolent feelings towards 
everything English. Waterloo had been lost only seven 
years before and, when the notice of the advent of a company 
of actors from England appeared among the advertisements 

1“... pathétique plus sombre, une sensibilité peut-étre plus profonde 


que dans aucun de nos tragiques.”’ E, Deschamps, Preface to Macbeth, 
edition 1844 
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for the ensuing season, the question was freely asked whether 
an English company playing in English ought to be admitted 
upon the boards of Paris. 

The Englishmen made their first appearance on July 
31st, 1822, the pieces offered being Othello and ashort comedy 
adapted from the Rendez-vous bourgeois. 

Ordinary prices were charged and the theatre was crowded, 
so much so that the orchestra gave up their seats to the 
general public, while a certain number of spectators even 
found their way into the wings. For the most part the 
audience seemed well-disposed, despite a few whistles and 
cat-calls from different parts of the house. 

Finally the curtain rose and two actors came on. 

Their appearance drew from the house tokens of applause 
and the reverse in about equal proportions, to which signs 
of public feeling the actors bowed. 

But when Rodrigo proceeded with his part, the unfamiliar 
and harsh sounds of the English tongue drew from every 
throat bursts of uncontrollable hilarity. The effect of 
laughter, however innocent, upon a tragedy can be imagined. 
Still the actors persevered. 

But now the cause of mirth was changed. The actor who 
had been cast for the part of Othello was very tall and thin, 
and his appearance, the vulgarity of his gestures, and the 
monotony of his voice had the same effect upon the 
spectators as formerly the peculiarities of English pronun- 
ciation. Again the house rocked with merriment. Each 
newcomer seemed more Iudicrous than the last, even 
Desdemona, and it was not until the appearance of Iago 
and Emilia that the story began to be listened to with 
interest. Thus the first act came to an end. 

If matters had proceeded thus, the audience might have 
become used to the drolleries of the situation and the play 
have been finished in calm. But in the interval between the 
first and second acts an unforeseen incident occurred. 

A certain writer of royalist tendencies became involved 
with a neighbour in a disagreement over the treatment the 
actors had undergone. He was recognised, and his name 
passed from lip to lip. His political opponents mouthed at 
him and so great was the uproar that the second act and part 
of the third passed unheard. 

Then matters reached a crisis. Blows were exchanged, 
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some of the spectators in front climbed into the orchestra, 
those in the orchestra clambered upon the stage, women 
were borne out fainting. The police appeared and the curtain 
was lowered. 

After half an hour of indescribable tumult, Pierson 
appeared and asked if it were the pleasure of the house that 
the performance should proceed. The answering cries of 
“ Qui! Oui!” from all parts of the theatre indicated clearly 
that the disorder was not an anti-English demonstration. 

The miserable actors, to make up for lost time, went on 
with the last half of the fifth act. But again the feelings of 
the audience underwent a change. The sight of Othello 
smothering Desdemona with the famous pillow was too 
much for French ideas of dramatic propriety, and the play 
terminated amid uproar. 

In the short piece that followed, the actors and actresses 
were thoroughly frightened and certainly did not give of 
their best. The end of it was that a spectator sitting in the 
pit was suddenly inspired to fling a heavy copper coin at the 
actress in the soubrette part. The missile struck her above 
the eye. She fainted and was carried off the stage, and the 
miserable evening came to an abrupt conclusion. 

On August 2nd another attempt was made, this time with 
the School for Scandal. The players were unable even to 
get a hearing. As soon as the curtain went up the pit rose 
in a body and received them with threatening cries of 
“A bas les Anglais! Point d’étrangers en France!” 
Apples, eggs and all sorts of missiles were thrown upon the 
stage and those who abstained from flinging garbage turned 
their backs upon the scene. With great difficulty the 
management persuaded the house to consent to the with- 
drawal of the English play and the substitution of the French 
pieces then running. 

While the stage was being prepared for Ensorcelés, the 
Royalist who had caused the disturbance on the preceding 
evening appeared in a box. He was at length persuaded to 
leave the theatre, but the passions of the mob were aroused 
by the incident and, in the enty’acte between the first piece 
and Kabri, ou le Sabotier, they amused themselves by 
breaking up the seats and smashing the musical instruments. 

An account of the whole affair can be found in an article 
of extreme length in the Débats of August 4th, 1822, which 
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concludes with the following weak letter to the Press from 
the two managers of the Porte-Saint-Martin :— 


In contracting with the manager of the English company for 
six performances of the masterpieces of the English stage, we 
imagined ourselves to be acting in accordance with the wishes of 
the public. We were wrong. 

Our only wish, our first duty being to please the public, we 
were bound to bring the English performances to a close as soon as 
it was clearly desired by the public that we should do so. We are 
in no way responsible for the course of events. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
De SERRES, MERLE, Joint Managers. 


Stendhal speaks of the English season at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin thus: “The young liberals, incited thereto 
by the Constitutionnel and the Miroir, have driven the 
English actors from the Porte-Saint-Martin and deprived 
of a keen pleasure those Frenchmen who, rightly or wrongly, 
take delight in this particular kind of spectacle ; it is agreed 
that the hisses and cat-calls began before the start of the 
English piece, of which it was impossible to hear a single 
word. As soon as the actors came on they were assailed 
with apples and eggs ; from time to time there were shouts 
of : ‘Speak French!’ One or two counter-jumpers called 
out : ‘ Down with Shakespeare, aide-de-camp of Wellington !’ 
—In a word, the affair was a great triumph for the Honour 
of the Nation.” 

Certain Frenchmen, while admitting the greatness of 
Shakespeare, regarded him as wild and untutored, no fit 
mentor for civilised France. Thus “ Z’’! (Débats, Aug. roth, 
1822), writing of Guizot’s Shakespeare with a remembrance 
of Voltaire’s criticisms of the Englishman, says: “ Let us 
admire then the genius of Shakespeare, let us do full justice 
to the beauties with which his tragedies teem, but at the 
same time let us beware of proposing as models and artistic 
canons the works of a man running without guide, or art, 
or law.” 

The English remained in Paris, and a short season at 
the theatre in the rue Chantereine—by subscripton only— 
was announced in Galignani’s paper. On August 2oth 
Lewis’ Castle Spectre was played and, though the receipts 


2 Hoffmann. 
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for this and the following performances were not large, the 
actors, freed from the fear of a hostile reception, were 
enabled to do justice to themselves and to the English 
stage. 

One curious result of the visit of 1822 was that, in a piece 
played at the Vaudeville on October 5th, 1822,1 and called 
Les Tailleurs de Windsor, the To be or not to be speech was 
placed in the mouth of an actor taking the part of a player 
from Bordeaux and was spoken by him in English. 

I find in the Débats of February 12th, 1823, the following 
notice: ‘It has been observed more than once that from 
the works of Shakespeare a series of maxims might be 
selected worthy to rank with those of La Rochefoucauld (!) 
and Pascal. The attempt has now been made by the editor 
of Pensées de Shakespeare, suivies de quelques scénes de ses 
trvagédies et de son testament.” 

One wonders—it does not seem improbable, but there is 
no means of deciding—whether this work was a new edition 
of Charles Nodier’s Pensées de Shakespeare, extraites de ses 
ouvrages, published at Besancon in 18or. 

The writer continues: ‘‘ This collection is preceded by a 
preface in which the editor seeks to prove, against the opinion 
of M. Guizot and ail the romantics, that the republic of 
letters would be well advised not to follow the revolutions 
to which governments are so often exposed. He gives as 
his reason that as yet only essays in politics have been made, 
while the rules of good taste have been immutably fixed, by 
both ancients and moderns, at four epochs and in four 
different languages.” 

But the new system for which Shakespeare stood received 
at this moment the support of a doughty and unexpected 
champion. This was no other than Stendhal, who published 
in this year 1823 a pamphlet in three chapters, entitled 
Racine et Shakespeare, addressed ‘‘ to those misguided young 
men who believed themselves influenced by motives of 
patriotism and national honour in hissing Shakespeare 
(at the Porte-Saint-Martin), because he was an Englishman.” 

A résumé cannot be given here of this work, but it must 
receive more than a passing reference in a chapter dealing 
with the fortunes of Shakespeare in France. The brochure 
was the work of a Frenchman who had observed with dismay 

? A complete edition of Shakespeare was published in the same year. 
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the parlous state into which French tragedy had fallen in 
the hands of the rvois fainéants of the drama, and had 
found himself reluctantly compelled to turn to a foreigner 
for help. 

He had himself been present, if not at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, at least at the short subscription season at the theatre 
of the rue Chantereine, for the first chapter of the pamphlet? 
is cast in the form of a dialogue between an Academician— 
a stickler for routine—and a young Romantic, and is stated 
to have been overheard in the pit of the rue Chantereine 
by the author, who could if he liked—says he—give the 
names of the two speakers. 

The whole dispute arose out of a question of whether an 
observance of the Unities of Time and Place would allow 
a dramatist to write pieces to interest spectators of the 
nineteenth century and give them dramatic pleasure, 
“instead of the epic pleasure which makes us run to the 
fiftieth performance. of the Paria or of Régulus.” 

The Romantic thought that such observance cramped 
the writer. For dramatic pleasure could be experienced only 
with the help of perfect theatrical illusion, that illusion which 
makes the spectator forget that he is really seated in the 
theatre and causes him to feel that what is going on on the 
stage really exists. This perfect illusion, said the Romantic, 
occurs more frequently in the tragedies of Shakespeare than 
in those of Racine. 

To the objection raised by the Academician that it was 
improbable that in a few moments actors could go from 
Venice to Cyprus—as in Othello—or from Scotland to the 
English Court—as happens in Macbeth—the Romantic 
replied that it was also impossible for the events of 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours to be rendered in three 
or four. 

In a later chapter Stendhal pointed out the impossi- 
bility of portraying character in development or of painting 
the successive states of mind induced by a succession of 
mental experiences, if an embargo is laid upon free choice 
by the dramatist of whatever length of time he requires 
to work out his situations. For Othello could not in twenty- 
four hours experience the gradations of feeling which cause 


“1 Pour faire des Tragédies qui puissent intéresser le public en 1823, 
faut-il suivre les erremens de Racine ou ceux de Shakespeare ? 
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him to lose his wife in the first act and kill her in the fifth, 
nor could Macbeth be so far seduced from his loyalty towards 
his king as to assassinate him, if his wife had only a day in 
which to play upon his passionate ambition. 

The purpose of Racine et Shakespeare was not to persuade 
moderns to imitate directly the works of Shakespeare, but 
rather to induce them to follow his methods in the acute 
observation of contemporary life and to study the art with 
which he gave to the men of his day the precise form of 
tragedy of which the form of expression taken by their 
aspirations showed them to stand most in need. 

The year 1824 saw the appearance of three Jane Shores. 
Two of these were played on following days,! at the Théatre- 
Francais and the Odéon respectively. The first? was written 
for Talma by Lemercier, the second by Liadiéres for Mlle. 
Georges, who was making a first appearance in Shakespearean 
drama. They were both rhymed versions, imitated (no one 
dares yet to be original) from Shakespeare’s Richard III$ 
and Rowe’s Jane Shore.* The first failed, the second enjoyed 
a limited success. Talma scored a great personal triumph.® 
The third Jane Shore was a melodrama in three acts by 
Jouslin de la Salle, de Comberousse and “‘ Alphonse.” 

In 1825 Pichot, Guizot’s collaborator in the revision of 
Letourneur’s Shakespeare, published a Voyage historique et 
littévaire en Angleterre et en Ecosse, which contained a 
chapter on Shakespeare, while in 1826 appeared Bruguiére 
de Sorsum’s Chefs-d’a@uvre de Shakespeare, trad. conformé- 
ment au texte original en vers blancs, en vers rimés et en 
prose. The translator was a relation of Alfred de Vigny. 

Thus matters were full ripe for another attempt to con- 
quer French taste and bend it to an appreciation of Shake- 
speare, played in the poet’s native tongue. Shakespeare 
had now too an organised party of friends at Court. 


1 April rst and 2nd. 

* Richard III et Jane Shove, drame historique imité de Shakespeare 
et de Rowe. 

® Casimir Delavigne’s Les Enfants d’Edouavd was imitated from the 
same play. f 

4 A translation of Rowe’s original had been published in L’Advocat’s 
collection in 1822. 

® Lemercier said of Talma that he ‘‘ se promenait dans le drame avec 
la souplesse tortueuse du tigre.” 
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THE ENGLISH VISIT OF 1827 


We have now arrived at the point reached at the end of 
the last chapter. 

In the year 1827 a fresh attempt was made, this time 
successfully, to popularise Shakespeare in France, where 
the works of the English dramatist were well acted for the 
first time. 

Much water had flowed beneath the bridges since 1822. 

For one thing, a strong incentive to the invitation of 
English actors upon the French stage was furnished by the 
hospitality recently extended to Mademoiselle Georges by 
the English public. That beautiful actress had appeared in 
London,’ under the patronage of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and had played in Sémiramis before an £800 house. 
A few days afterwards she acted in Mérope. The great 
success of her appearance before the English footlights 
encouraged the manager of the Odéon to hope that a like 
good fortune would attend the visit of an English company 
to Paris. 

Then again, Voltaire’s influence was on the wane, and the 
public were beginning to realise that the tragic system of 
Corneille and Racine was no longer appropriate to modern 
requirements. 

A heavy blow had been dealt too at Voltaire’s literary 
reputation and opinions by Stendhal’s brochure mentioned 
above. 

In the Journal des Débats for September 5th, 1827, 
appeared the following announcement : “ Odéon; Demain, 
3 septembre (par extraordinaire), la 1” rep. des chefs- 
d’ceuvre de la scéne anglaise. 

“Les principaux acteurs des théatres royaux de Londres 
donneront The Rivals (les Rivaux), comédie en cing actes 
de Sheridan, suivie de Fortune’s Frolic (les Caprices de la 
Fortune), folie en deux actes d’Allingham.” 

The company, under the management of Abbott, com- 
prised Liston, Chippendale, Power, Mason, Lathom, Brindal, 
Burnet and Mmes. Smithson, Russel, Brindal and Bennet, 
and, so far from being made up of the “ principaux acteurs 


1 June 28th, 1827. 
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des thé4tres royaux de Londres,’ contained names which 
drew from the dramatic critic of the Débats the not unde- 
served remark : 


Si j’en connois pas un, je veux étre pendu. 


But though most of the company had yet to make their 
reputations, and the leading lady, Miss Harriet Smithson,* 
was scarcely known in London, they improved as they went 
on and Smithson created quite a furore among the Parisians 
by the naturalness and spontaneity of her acting. 

The leaders of the Romantic party hoped that the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare on the boards of Paris would work 
wonders for their cause. They were confident—and events 
proved the soundness of their reasoning—that the opening 
of an English season and the opportunity it would afford 
of seeing Shakespeare acted in English was a literary event 
of the utmost importance. Comparisons could be made at 
first hand; in fact, more than one independent critic stated 
his belief that the coming of the English actors would 
furnish a solution for the grave problems dividing literary 
Paris of the day into two hostile camps. 

Since the visit of 1822 the great questions of artistic 
liberty had been thoroughly debated. It was beginning to 
be realised that—in the words of de Vigny—genius is 
universal and knows no frontiers, and when the young 
Romantics begged their countrymen to go and see Shake- 
speare, and be converted, those countrymen went to the 
theatre with a comparatively open mind and no particular 
aversion to the idea of becoming proselytes and flouting 
Voltaire, if need be. 

The management were therefore without doubt ill- 

advised to begin with pieces hardly known in France and 
certainly unappreciated. Before the tour was over, however, 
Shakespeare’s glamour was cast upon the public, and the 
visit of the English actors had the effect on the general mind 
which the young Romantics hoped for and anticipated. 
_ The Rivals was played at the Odéon on September 6th, 
Liston taking the part of Bob Acres, Chippendale that of 
Sir Anthony, while Miss Smithson sustained the rdéle of 
Lydia Languish. 

1 She afterwards married the musician Hector Berlioz, a passionate 


admirer of Shakespeare, who was present at these performances. See 
Théophile Gautier, Hist. du Romantisme, p. 265. 
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On September 8th two pieces were given: She Stoops to 
Conquer and Love, Law and Physic. 

Sheridan and Goldsmith did not appeal to the French mind, 
and the critic mentioned above—C. of the Débats—began 
to clamour for Shakespeare. 

“Vite, Messieurs les Anglais, une des bonnes tragédies de 
Shakespeare, exécutée par Kean, Young, Macready, Charles 
Kemble, Abbott, et Miss Smithson ! ” 

The critic had not long to wait. By the time the third 
performance was due Charles Kemble had arrived in town. 
From the moment of his coming the success of the venture 
was assured. 

Hamlet was given for the first time on September 11th, 
followed by The Irish Tutor. 

“Full house: 7500 francs taken! A crowd within, a 
multitude without, and stifling heat in every part of the 
theatre !”’ 

Kemble played Hamlet, Miss Smithson Ophelia, and the 
piece was an enormous success. 

Among the crowd who sat with bated breath until 11.30 
was one for whom the evening was the turning-point of a 
lifetime. 

Up to the time of the visit of the English actors Alexandre 
Dumas had never read a single foreign play, although he 
was dissatisfied with the kind of piece then holding the stage 
in France. In the year 1820 the only version of Hamlet 
known to him was that of Ducis. He had heard indeed of 
Shakespeare, but ‘‘as a barbarian out of whose dunghill 
Ducis had pulled the pearl necklace called Othello, Hamlet, 
and Romeo and Juliet.” He saw the tragedies of Louis IX 
and the Vépres siciliennes. They left him perfectly cold. 
“ How different from the ardent emotion Hamlet inspired 
in me, even though it was the mutilated, boneless, nerveless 
version of Ducis.’”’ Yet even Ducis could not conceal the 
worth of “ notre grand maitre 4 tous—Shakespeare ”’ from 
Dumas. ‘‘ Hamlet was the first dramatic work to produce 
an impression on me ; and it was a deep impression, full of 
inexplicable sensations, aimless desires, mysterious gleams 
of light, by whose aid I as yet saw nothing but chaos.””* _ 

In 1827 Dumas saw Shakespeare’s Hamlet played in 
English. The visit was a revelation and not only threw, 

1 See Dumas’ Comment je devins autuey dramatigque, Pp. 15. 
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open to him a prospect as yet undreamed of, but altered the 
whole course of his life. ‘ 

Strangely similar to the words used by Dumas to describe 
his enslavement by the genius of Shakespeare is the language 
of Hector Berlioz, the Romantic musician. “ Shakespeare, 
coming upon me unawares, struck me down as with a 
thunderbolt.’”! 

Berlioz’ enthusiasm for Shakespeare was real and con- 
stant. In 1832 Auguste Barbier, himself translator of a 
Jules César, met him at Rome, where Berlioz, at the Villa 
Medici, wrote the scene of Hamlet’s ghost.? “‘ He was already 
thinking of translating into music Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet (as a dramatic symphony), and he asked me to write 
the libretto,” says Barbier. ‘‘ Having other things in my 
head, I could not comply with his request. Shakespeare 
was at that time his favourite poet. He read him cease- 
lessly.””, On another occasion Barbier met Berlioz at a 
funeral. Afterwards the composer, who had been silent 
and gloomy at the ceremony, said to Barbier : ‘“‘ Come along 
home with me. We will read a few pages of Shakespeare 
together.’’—‘‘ We went up and he read the scene of Hamlet 
at Ophelia’s tomb. His emotion was extreme and two floods 
of tears came from his eyes. What a real loss had not effected 
zesthetic emotion produced.”’ 

On September z8th, Charles Magnin of Le Globe—a 
critic well disposed towards the Romantics and their idol, 
Shakespeare, but a moderate and discerning innovator— 
Charles Magnin wrote to his paper a letter au sujet des deux 
premiéres représentations d’ Hamlet. 

He went to the theatre with an open mind and confessed 
to have been greatly impressed by what hesaw. Headmitted 
that the French as a nation are too prone to measure every- 
thing—at least in the world of letters and taste generally— 
by their own standard, and noted that so great an impression 
was made upon tne spectators that there were no signs of 
derision in the audience. A murmur of astonishment was 
heard indeed when Hamlet sat on the ground to listen to 
the comedy. For the posture seemed unsuitable—or at least 
unusual—in a tragedy. But the murmur was almost 


1 Autobiography, Chapter 11. 
* Théophile Gautier, Histoire du romantisme, p. 264. 
3 Souvenirs personnels, p. 230. 
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immediately suppressed and had become, by the end of the 
scene, a cry of admiration. 

Again, in the fourth act, the entrance of Miss Smithson! 
as the mad Ophelia produced something like a shudder of 
surprise. But the whole scene was so poetic and yet so 
real, it contained such a mixture of the naive and the sublime, 
of the picturesque and the natural—a novelty in France— 
that even those were deeply moved who did not understand 
the words perfectly. ‘Car le génie de Shakespeare est 
tellement pittoresque, cet homme dispose si naturelle- 
ment la scéne, dessine si exactement, si largement chaque 
situation, que les yeux peuvent suivre et comprendre ses 
drames presque sans le secours des mots.”’ 

We were curious to see, says Magnin, what would be the 
effect on the public of that Union of the Comic and Tragic, 
which had been so adversely criticised in Shakespeare. 
But the bitter jests and cruel buffooneries of Hamlet are 
dominated to such an extent by the serious side of his 
character that one may almost say that there is no comic 
element in the piece, so tragic and poignant does even the 
grotesque become. Polonius taken for a rat and murdered 
behind the arras caused none to laugh, for words bear only 
the sense which the situation lends them. Hamlet proves 
that jesting serves only to impress a tragedy upon us the 
more deeply. 

He adds significantly that after the play there was a great 
fight in the foyer between the supporters of the rising 
Romantic School and those who adhered to the tenets of 
the old. Despite these literary quarrels, however, there can 
be no doubt that the performance was considered, by the 
Romantics at least, to have been a great success. 

Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello were played before 
Kemble left Paris for the Drury Lane season, which was to 
open on October Ist. Othello was not yet popular with 
Parisian audiences. Even Magnin characterised Smithson 
as weak and Kemble as monotonous, while he registered a 
protest against the mutilation the play had undergone 
in the English stage editions. The Débats, by no means 
unfavourable otherwise to the English visit, was even more 


1 In a later critique (Globe, October 6th, 1827) Magnin gives it as his 


opinion that Smithson in the part of Ophelia proved herself the artistic 
equal of Mile. Mars. 
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hostile. ‘‘ Cette tragédie bouffonne,” it says of one per- 
formance ; of another: ‘‘ The performance of Othello filled 
us with disgust.” The pillow-scene was taking long to digest 
in France. 

The performance of Hamlet (September 22nd) was set 
apart for Kemble’s benefit, when the Duke of Orleans and 
his family honoured the actor with their presence. Septem- 
ter 24th was to have been his last appearance, but on the 
following day Othello was again played by order, and 
Kemble did not make his final appearance until the 25th, 
in the presence of that enthusiastic patroness of the arts, 
Madame—Duchesse de Berry—who had expressed a wish 
to see Kemble before his departure. 

After Kemble left Paris, Miss Foote appeared in The 
Belle’s Stratagem, The Weathercock, The School for Scandal 
and A Roland for an Oliver. 

On October 4th the English players migrated to the 
Théatre Italien in the rue Favart.1_ The intention was that 
the Italian singers and the English actors should each give 
two performances weekly, under the management of Laurent. 
By deserting the Left Bank, the quarter of the schools, 
for the more aristocratic miliew of Favart the players had 
gained something more solid than the shadowy droit de 
cité which their establishment in the heart of Paris won for 
them. 

The small size of the theatre would indeed produce two 
opposite effects. It was somewhat unsuitable for the 
spectacular side of Shakespearean representation demanded 
by the taste of the times. But, on the other hand, the very 
diminutiveness of the hall was a gain, for those spectators 
whose English knowledge was of the smallest would be in a 
position, owing to the proximity of the stage, to follow the 
play of feature and gesture and by this means adjust in 
their minds the true sequence of events which their imperfect 
knowledge of the language left incomplete. 

But what may be called the social gain was inestimable. 
One might regret the circumstance that the students and 
men of letters of the Latin Quarter no longer had the great 
Shakespeare in their midst for study and comparison. 
But on the other hand the true purpose of the English 


1 The Comédie-Italienne had been established in the rue Favart since 


1783. 
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season was a proselytising one. It was important that 
the influential classes should acquire a liking for the 
English poet, and this they would be more likely to do 
if a pilgrimage to the other side of the Seine were rendered 
unnecessary. 

Events proved that the change was a wise one. The 
rapidity with which the popularity of the English players 
grew was startling. All the fashionable world of Paris 
flocked to Favart, and not momentarily only, but steadily, 
in a continuous stream, day after day. 

The innovators were radiant. The Globe headed an article! 
on the appearance of Miss Foote in Romeo and Jultet— 
Bulletin d'une victoire. “‘ We knew all along that Shake- 
speare had only to make his appearance in France to disperse 
the objections raised against him by a narrow patriotism 
and the spirit of routine. Our literary absolutists are 
beginning already to admit themselves converted by the 
pleasure they have received in seeing Shakespeare acted on 
tive stage...” 

The English continued playing throughout the year. 
At the beginning of October it was rumoured that Kemble 
was returning, and the Duchess of Berry was said to 
have mentioned the fact to the King, who, according to 
popular report, expressed a wish to see Kemble at the 
Theatre Royal of St. Cloud. But the rumour was not 
substantiated. 

Early in December Miss Smithson,? after appearing in 
five tragedies and five comedies, made her début in the 
drama of The Stranger, founded on Kotzebue’s drama of 
Misanthropie et Repentir. 

Jane Shore and Venice Preserv’d were the pieces most 
frequently acted during the last two and a half months of 
1827, and Miss Smithson greatly added to her reputation 
by her interpretation of the terrible fifth act of the former 

lay. 
2 One result of the visit of 1827 was a Macbeth, tragédie 
lyrique, by C. J. Rouget de Lisle. 

It was now that the all-important preface to Cromwell, 
the ars poética of the Romantic School, was written under 


1 October 13th, 1827. fay i 
2 She afterwards returned to Paris in March, 1830, and played in 


pantomime at the Opéra-Comique. 
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the direct influence of Shakespeare as played in France by 
English players. Hugo was present at many of the per- 
formances and his visits were to him, as to Dumas, a revela- 
tion: the revelation of a new conception of the dramatic 
art. “ Fair is foul, and foul is fair,’’ cried the witches in 
Macbeth. Hugo went home and wrote his great confession of 
faith. ‘‘ Shakespeare, c’est le drame.’’ He went on to speak 
of ‘“‘ the drama, which smelts in one blast the grotesque and 
the sublime, the terrible and the ludicrous, tragedy and 
comedy”; or again: ‘‘ The sublime and the grotesque 
united their double flame and from this flame sprang 
(jaillit!) Shakespeare.’”—‘‘ Shakespeare, the god of the 


theatre.””—‘‘ Shakespeare, the oak.’—“‘ Shakespeare, the 
keystone of the arch of which Dante and Milton are the 
props.” —‘‘ The drama subsists on reality... . It flows 


from one source, Shakespeare.” 

In later years, too, he paid homage to his master. In 
1832, “‘ Shakespeare, who is the romantic theatre ” (preface 
to Le Roi s’amuse); in 1833, “ The theatre is a pulpit. 
When Shakespeare says: To die, to sleeb, Shakespeare 
becomes Bossuet”’ (preface to Lucréce Borgia); ‘‘ Shake- 
peare by his sovereign genius was able to reconcile the two 
opposite qualities of Truth and Greatness” (preface to 
Mane Tudor); in 1838, ‘Corneille and Moliére would 
exist independently of each other, if Shakespeare were not 
there to give his left hand to Corneille and his right te 
Moliére ” (preface to Ruy Blas). 

When Macready and Miss Faucit gave a command per- 
formance of Hamlet at the Tuileries on January 16th, 1845, 
“Victor Hugo, who was in the parterre, could not restrain 
his enthusiasm within the bounds of court etiquette”’ 
(Archer). 

It is convenient to mention here the English visit of 1828 
and the later appearance in Paris of Macready. 

At the beginning of January, 1828, permission was given 
for another English company to appear at the Odéon. 
Terry came over from London and played in King Lear. 
Antoni Deschamps accompanied Alfred de Vigny to the 


2 Hugo afterwards repeated the metaphor: ‘‘ De cette facon, les deux 
électricités opposées de la comédie et de la tragédie se rencontrent, et 
Pétincelle qui en jaillit, c'est le drame.” Preface to Ruy Blas, November 
25th, 1838. 
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performance of this play and records, in Derniéves Paroles, 
the impression it produced on the two friends. 


Et nous deux 4a l’aspect de si grandes douleurs 
Dans le vaste Odéon nous étions tout en pleurs ; 
Et nous disions aprés, l’Ame encore enivrée : 
Nous ne reverrons plus une telle soirée. 


The Merchant of Venice (with Smithson as Portia) and 
Richard III were also played. An English-French edition 
of the latter play was published for the occasion—Richard 
III ...conforme aux représentations données a Paris, 
1828. 

Macready came to Paris on April rst. He was due to 
make his début in Macbeth at the Théatre des Italiens in the 
rue Favart. So desirous was the public of going to the theatre 
properly prepared that, during the short holiday enjoyed 
by the English company, lectures were given consisting of 
analyses and readings of the works of Shakespeare. The 
first lecture, for example, was by a M. Ball on the tragedy 
of Macbeth—readings of the play and a critical examination 
of the acting of Macready and Kean in the title-réle. 

' Macready played Macbeth, and Virginius in Sheridan 
Knowles’ tragedy. This engagement, remarks Sir Theodore 
Martin,! “‘ established his reputation with the most critical 
of audiences.”’ After Virginius, says Mr. William Archer,? 
quoting Jules Janin, “on trouva, pendant vingt-quatre 
heures, que Macready était l’égal de Talma.”’ 

When Macready returned to London for a short time, 
Kean took his place, and in May, 1828, enormous crowds 
flocked to Favart to welcome him. The first appearance 
—in Richard III—disappointed the eager Parisians.* 
Those who had seen Kean in London two or three years 
before said that he had grown a little stout in the interval. 
His conception of the rdles he played in Othello (May 29th), 
The Merchant of Venice and in Brutus—that imitation of 
Shakespeare’s classical pieces by Howard Payne-—was 
found more satisfactory. But when he essayed to introduce 


1 Macready : a monograph, 

2 William Charles Macready. (Eminent Actors.) 

3 The story goes that Kean came on the stage drunk and was hissed, 
but afterwards came to himself and compelled the applause of the audience 
by his magnificent acting. 
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Shakespeare’s contemporary, Massinger, to the French 
stage, his audience would have none of it. A New Way to 
pay Old Debis was found to contain neither probability, no 
truth to life, nor acquaintance with the principles of dramatic 
art. To sum up, one may say that Kean aroused the 
curiosity of the Parisians, but not their appreciation. 

Macready returned to Paris at the end of June. He did 
not appear of course with Kean. Indeed, so great was the 
coolness between the two great actors that only once in 
their lifetime did they play together. Macready’s Othello? 
was pronounced infinitely superior to Kean’s and Kemble’s 
conception of the part. ‘‘ Virginius,? William Tell, 
Othello, Hamlet,’’ says Sir Theodore Martin—to quote 
again from the monograph mentioned above—*‘ with the 
wide range of character, passion and pathos which they in- 
volved, came as a sort of revelation to audiences accustomed 
to tragedies of a more limited scope, and transported them 
to an enthusiasm which made them rank the young English- 
man with Le Kain and Talma.” Macready left Paris 
finally on July 23rd. 

An English company from Drury Lane made a descent 
on Paris in July and August, 1829, but the audience was 
rather small at each performance and not so well disposed 
as in former years. The English visits had done their work. 
Tf French audiences began to display a taste for what was 
unsophisticated, there were by this time French play- 
wrights eager and willing to supply the demand. 

For a year or two the enthusiasm excited by the English 
performances had run very high. In the brave days of 
Hernan, when “‘the young Shakespearean barbarians ”’ 
burst into the Théatre-Francais, and Victor Hugo was 
compared to a young Corneille who had taken for the 
nonce Shakespeare’s palette, all that was young and ad- 
venturous, enthusiastic and ambitious had quaffed deep 
from the cup of foreign literature: Young France “ was 
drunk ’’—says Théophile Gautier—with Goethe, Byron and 
Scott, but more particularly with Shakespeare. Those were 


1 Dumas has an interesting chapter on Othello in Vol. 11 of Souvenirs 
dvamatiques. We says that Talma’s Othello was a Moor with a veneer of 
Venetian civilisation ; Kean’s a wild beast, half tiger, half man ; Kemble’s 
a middle-aged man, passionate and violent ; Macready’s an Arab of the 
time of the Abencérages, elegant and chivalrous ; Joanny’s—Joanny. 

2 By Sheridan Knowles. 
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the days when artists and literary men were brothers. 
“You could find Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott in the studio as well as in the study. There 
were as many smudges of colour as blots of ink on the margins 
of those fair volumes whose pages were turned unceasingly. 
. . . Our imaginations were fired by the perusal of these 
foreign masterpieces, so rich in colour, so unfettered and 
powerful of fancy. The enthusiasm they inspired was a kind 
of delirium. It seemed that poetry had been discovered 
anew, and so, in truth, it had been. . . .”"2 Those who would 
enter the studio “must keep their opinions to themselves 
if they preferred Racine to Shakespeare and Calderon ; for 
tolerance is not the virtue of the neophyte.’’? 

But now the fever of enthusiasm had abated. For the 
second time Shakespeare was renounced by his former 
admirers. But whereas Voltaire in his fear denounced the 
Englishman openly as a barbarian, the Romantics lauded him 
with their lips and betrayed him with a kiss. In 1832, 
Miss Smithson essayed the management of a Shakespearean 
theatre in Paris. The attempt nearly resulted in bank- 
ruptcy.% 

After Macready’s successful tour in America he played 
for a few nights in Paris at the end of 1844, with Helen 
Faucit*—afterwards the wife of Sir Theodore Martin—as 
leading lady. ‘“‘ The visit was an artistic, if not a financial, 
triumph. It was not so memorable as the English perform- 
ances of 1827-8,’’® for the days of Romanticism were over. 
Those who had supported the old school and those who had 
never evinced any great interest either in the novelties or 
in the excesses of the Romantic Movement were by now tired 
of lyricism, “impatient of those outbursts of poetry in the 
midst of drama so frequent in Shakespeare.’’® “ In 1844-5, 
Shakespeare was placed in opposition, not to Classicism, 
but to the prevalent triviality of the Scribe School of mere 
adroitness.”’? 


1 Th. Gautier, Histoive du vomantisme, p. 204. 

2 Tbid., p. 14. 

3 Autobiography of Beylioz, Chapter 21. 

4 Dumas, Mes mémoirves, Vol. V. ‘‘ C’était beau comme Miss Fauci 
jouant la scéne du somnambulisme dans Hamlet.” 

5 William Archer, William Charles Macready, p. 162 f. 

6 Théophile Gautier, Histoive du vomantisme, p. 111. 

7 Archer, ibid. 
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THE USE MADE OF SHAKESPEARE BY THE ROMANTIC 
DRAMATISTS 


Now the Romantic playwrights and their friends were fond 
of asserting that not Shakespeare’s matter, but his method, 
must be studied and imitated. ‘‘ Shakespeare doit servir 
d’exemple, non de modéle,” was Guizot’s view. “Let the 
poet take care above all,’’ wrote Hugo in the preface to 
Cromwell, ‘to copy no man, Shakespeare no more than 
Moliére, Schiller no more than Corneille.” Alfred de Vigny 
deprecated a blind imitation of Shakespeare as much as a 
slavish aping of Racine. He taught the examination of 
Shakespeare’s method as a keen observer of the times and 
of all time. The Romantics wished to create a national 
French Drama. They hoped that a Frenchman would 
arise the equal of Shakespeare in genius, his superior because 
heir to the experience of the ages that had elapsed since 
Shakespeare’s day. 

But the rich garden planted by Shakespeare’s great spirit 
was too attractive a temptation to resist. The Romantic 
bees settled on the flowers and stole the honey. None of 
the school proved to be Shakespeare’s equal in genius. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. They certainly 
admired him sincerely. Only, their practice was not equal 
to their precept. 

Let us see how they allude to him in their dramas and to 
what extent they borrowed scenes, plot-motives and the 
like, before we indicate in what way they followed his 
method. 

In Christine, written under the immediate influence of the 
English Shakespearean season in Paris of 1827, Dumas 
makes graceful allusion to our great poet. In Act I, Scene 1, 
Queen Christine envies the lot of Elizabeth. “Ma sceur 
Elisabeth fut plus grande que moi... mais elle avait 
Shakspear pour élargir son régne.”’ 

Alfred de Vigny and Emile Deschamps fell under the charm 
of Shakespeare no less than Hugo and Dumas had done. 
The two poets thought that the time had come to prepare 


1 After the success of Henyi III, “it was believed for a time (people 
believed anything in those days) that Dumas was a cutting from the 
Shakespearean stock, But the illusion was a short one.” So says Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. 
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a French acting edition of the Englishman’s plays. To- 
gether they translated Romeo and Juliet. The play was read 
to the committee of the Francais in April, 1827, and received 
par acclamation. Time passed, however, and the play was 
pigeon-holed. Macbeth was also received by the manage- 
ment of the Frangais and played—twenty-one years later, 
when Deschamps, losing patience, took the play to Bocage, 
when it was performed fifty times running. 

Frédéric Soulié’s version of Romeo was produced at the 
Odéon in June, 1828. Deschamps’ Romeo was kept in the 
cartons because it was too daring. Soulié’s play was ac- 
cepted, but was only a half-success, because it was not 
daring enough. The public was accustomed to Shakespeare 
by this time and Soulié would have done better if he had 
been more enterprising. He chose rather to try and improve 
on Shakespeare and produce a Romeo “ of better taste ”’ 
than the original. The public was quite well pleased, but 
Soulié’s name would probably have become more famous 
if he had been a little more daring. 

Romeo and Juliet made a great impression upon the 
Romantics. “No French actress can sustain the part of 
Juliet,”” avows Dumas in the Mémoires (Vol. V, p. 73). 
“Romeo taught me the meaning of love,” cries Anna in the 
third act of Kean. Dumas himself was responsible for a 
Roméo et Juliette. In the note to Marie Tudor, Victor Hugo 
compares the part of Gilbert, as conceived by Lockroy, for 
“melancholy and tenderness ”’ with that of Romeo. 

The drugging of Juliet is imitated once or twice in the 
Romantic dramas. In Catherine Howard (Act I, Scene 5) 
Ethelwood asks Fleming if he cannot give him a narcotic 
to stay the stream of life and induce a sleep resembling 
death. ‘‘ Milord,” replies the alchemist, “ ’tis possible. 
A Florentine chronicle relates indeed that, by such means, a 
girl of the house of Montague ...” Ethelwood receives 
the drug and not only uses it for Catherine, but saves half 
the draught and drinks it himself. 

Hugo uses the same procedure in Angelo, Tisbe giving 
Catarina a somniferous potion to drink and then causing 
her to be conveyed to the vaults for dead and so out of the 
country. 

In the fifth tableau of Kean, Scene 1, some forty lines of 
an actual scene from Romeo and Juliet are presented on the 
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stage, in Alexandrines.!. At the end of the scene Kean 
pretends to go mad in order to insult the Prince of Wales, 
present in the theatre, of whom he is jealous. He breaks 
away from his lines and cries: ““Iamnot Romeo .. . lam 
Falstaff, boon companion of the debauches of the Prince 
Royal of England. . . . Hither, my brave comrades! .. . 
Hither, Pons! ... Hither, Peto! ... Hither, Bar- 
dolph! . . . Hither, Mistress Quickly! . . . Pour out the 
wine and fill to the brim. I would fain drink to the Prince 
of Wales, the most debauched, most indiscreet and most 
vain of us all.’’ With more insults of the same nature. 

And again Paul Jones, describing the passion of the young 
countess and the roturier Lusignan, tells how love came 
into their hearts, ‘‘as it came to Paolo and Francesca, to 
Romeo and Juliet,’ and how Emmanuel’s sister ‘‘ repeated 
the words of the girl of Verona: ‘I will be thine or the 
tomb’s.’ ” 

But to return to the chronological order of events. . 


ALFRED DE VIGNY AND SHAKESPEARE 


Le More de Venise—Othello—was produced at the 
Théatre-Frangais on October 24th, 1829. In his Avant- 
propos to the edition of 1839, Vigny tells of the horror with 
which the world of letters received the news that the Temple 
of Routine (the Comédie-Frangaise) had opened its doors 
to a translation of Shakespeare. ‘“ For when I scaled the 
citadel of the Théatre-Francais in the person of this Arab, 
the flag that he planted there was the Banner of Art, 
inscribed with the armorial bearings of Shakespeare, not 
mine. And yet—and I appeal to the witnesses that yet 


1 Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Ne tourne pas les yeux vers Vhorizon vermeil : 
Tu peux rester encor, ce n’est point le soleil ; 
C’était le rossignol et non pas l’alouette 

Dont le chant a frappé ton oreille inquiéte ; 
Caché dans les rameaux d’un grenadier en fleurs, 
Toute la nuit, la-bas, il chante ses douleurs .. . 
Tu peux rester encor, crois en ta Juliette. 
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survive that day of battle—the scandal would have been 
far less if the Moor had profaned a church.”’ 

De Vigny hoped that he had paved the way to a com- 
plete French translation of Shakespeare, similar to that 
already existing in Germany. The great dramatic authors 
of the past had bequeathed to France an enormous artistic 
wealth, but this could not be drawn upon for ever, and it 
behoved Frenchmen to turn their eyes towards other lands 
and other masters, study them and learn their methods. 

They were too prone to imagine that France must ever 
possess the right to the last word in all questions of literature. 
But languageis onlya vehicle for thought. Genius is universal 
and knows no frontiers. The native stock had become 
impoverished, and literary France, like a wise gardener, must 
not hesitate first to prune, then to graft vigorous shoots 
of foreign origin upon the old tree. Thus did de Vigny 
explain his reasons for introducing the works of Shakespeare 
to his countrymen. 

Yet he was no blind studiosus rerum novarum. He did 
not advocate change merely for change’s sake. Shake- 
speare—so runs his message—must be followed because he 
wrote true poetry and was a penetrating observer and rigid 
moralist. But Shakespeare must be imitated not merely 
because he is Shakespeare. After all, he lived in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Two centuries 
have elapsed since he trod the earth, and in many ways the 
taste of our time differs from that of Shakespeare’s day. 
Every great writer must be the child of his age, and Shake- 
speare was not free from the grossness of the days of 
Elizabeth. But he had one great quality : he modelled his 
characters on nature and we must learn from him to do the 
same. 

But to return to the More de Venise: the chief parts 
were taken by Mlle. Mars and Joanny, Joanny who had been 
regarded by many people as Talma’s worthy successor,* 
who but lived to disappoint his well-wishers. 


1 The actor Samson records that in 1819 Joanny was thought to be 
the equal of Talma. Some even rated him higher. Népomucéne Lemercier 
one day compared Joanny with Lekain in Talma’s hearing. The latter 
was greatly excited and asked Lemercier how he dared compare a great 
artist like Lekain with a puppet like Joanny. The latter was sometimes 
called the Talma of the provinces. He would have been better with a 
quieter style. 
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These two artistes played well. Joanny excelled himself. 
But the play was nearly a complete failure, for the word 
‘“‘mouchoir ” made the theatre laugh. For this barbarism 
‘“‘bandeau”’ was substituted and the play was finally 
considered to be a success. But the struggle had been a 
hot one. 

Shakespeare as Shakespeare would not have aroused so 
much antagonism. But Shakespeare enlisted by the 
Romantics had the effect of rallying all the forces of 
Classicism. Yet the Romantics did not desire to swamp the 
French stage with foreign pieces, but to use Shakespeare and 
others as models for the writing of a modern, original, 
French national drama. 

Vigny eliminated medieval grossness from his version of 
Othello, He also made a concession to French taste by 
writing Le More de Venise in Alexandrines. It was one of 
the theories of the Romantics at this time that the drama 
should be written in verse. He did not attempt prose, for 
the public was not accustomed to it, except in melodrama, a 
form of dramatic composition that was popular enough, but 
was sneered at by the men of letters because it was not 
written in conformity to the Rules. 

While Alexandre Dumas, before the first performance 
of Henri III, was prowling the passages of the Théatre- 
Frang¢ais, waiting for the curtain to rise, he met his kinsman, 
M. Deviolaine. The testy old man, whose bark was, indeed, 
worse than his bite, saluted the trembling author with the 
words : ‘‘ Well, you young rascal, we shall see now what the 
public thinks of your prose.”” The verdict was pronounced 
in Dumas’ favour, but the remark is instructive as affording 
an insight into the view currently held on the appropriate- 
ness of prose to the stage. 

Of the versions of Shakespeare more recently offered to 
the public, one, that of Bruguiére de Sorsum, was in rhymed 
and blank verse and prose; four. (that is, Letourneur’s 
translation, Guizot’s two versions of 1821 and 1822, and a 
number of scenes from Romeo and Juliet translated by 
Delécluze) were in prose and had never been acted; while 
the remainder, such as the Jane Shores, Frédéric Soulié’s 
Roméo, and a version of Macbeth! played at the Opera, 


1 Macbeth, Mélodrame en 5 actes. Traduction libre de Shakspeare, 
par Ducange et Bourgeois. Musique de M. A. Puccini. 
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were in verse and had been performed in public, but did not 
profess to be anything more than adapted from, or founded 
on, Shakespeare. 

Alfred de Vigny’s version of Othello then was to be in 
Alexandrines, and was to be an exact as possible rendering 
of the original. 

Its half failure was due to the fact that Vigny had 
not sufficiently purged it of English barbarism, though he 
had avoided medizval grossness. The public could hardly 
conceive the decency of a production in which the heroine 
was smothered with a pillow. 

“In the same year,’”’ says de Vigny, “I had prepared 
for the theatre the comedy of Shylock,1 The Merchant of 
Venice, which follows Othello in this volume ; but I kept 
it in the portfolio as it is printed here. I had judged it 
necessary, in order to make it possible of performance, to 
reduce it to three acts. The difficulties raised by the censor- 
ship and rivalries between two theatres hindered this per- 
formance. In the midst of these difficulties the Revolution 
of July supervened and the noise of the cannon drowned 
that of our fireworks.” 


THE OTHER ROMANTICS 


Other reminiscences of Shakespeare in the Romantic 
plays are the possibly unwitting modelling of the scene 
between the workmen in Marion Delorme (I, 5) upon the 
gravedigging scene in Hamlet; and the conscious reference 
in Darlington (I, 3), where the hero remarks: “This 
Shakespeare-like populace understands no other method 
of rewarding Cesar’s assassin than that of making him 
Cesar in turn.” 

But inevitably, as may be inferred from the title of the 
play, it is Dumas’ Kean which is stuffed fullest with 
references to Shakespeare. No less than three names are 
taken straight from Shakespeare’s dvamatis persone— 
Pistol, Bardolph and Juliette. Dumas had been vividly 
impressed by the English visits to Paris. Elena in Kean 
(I, t) has been to see Hamlet and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Drury Lane. She tells of those actors whom 


1 The Ambigu, where Marie Dorval was playing, was to have produced 
Vigny’s Shylock in April, 1830. 
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Dumas had himself seen in Paris—Kean, Young, Kemble 
and Macready ; while Anna Damby, dreaming of adopting 
acting as a profession, envies from afar “‘ mistriss Siddons, 
miss O’Neil and miss Fanny Kemble.” Solomon the Jew 
tells how Kean indulges in wild orgies ‘“‘ with the wretched 
barnstormers who play the Lion, the Wall and Moonlight 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and, kicking the 
snoring players awake, cries, with Demetrius, ‘‘ Well roared, 
Lion lL” 

Kean’s conversation is liberally sown with Shakespearean 
allusions: to the witches in Macbeth, to the character of 
Hamlet, and to Falstaff. To Solomon thanking heaven 
that the thunder of an outburst of rage from Kean is past 
the actor replies: “Ay! ’tis past. Am I not Prospero 
the magician ? Can I not stretch forth my wand and bring 
peace or the tempest ? evoke Caliban or Ariel ? Begone, 
Caliban, now I await Ariel.” (Act IV, Scene 2.) 

One more quotation from Kean will show clearly the 
impression the acting of Shakespeare made upon at least 
one Frenchman. Anna Damby describes her visits to Drury 
Lane. ‘“‘I returned to that palace of fairy charms and 
enchantments : I went to see again the gentle, melancholy 
face of Romeo or the Moor’s sunburnt and passionate front. 
Instead I found the pale and sombre figure of Hamlet... . 
Ah! then all the emotions pent up for the last three days 
burst from the heart too full to contain them; my hands 
clapped, my mouth applauded . . . my tears flowed. ... 
From that day forth, and not till then, I began to breathe, 
to feel emotion, to live.” 

This speech reminds one of a speech in Rochester, a drama 
by Benjamin Antier, the melodramatist and Théodore 
Nézel, played at the Porte-Saint-Martin on January 17th, 
1829. Indeed, after reading Rochester one is almost persuaded 
that Dumas must have drawn consciously upon Antier’s 
material. Clarissa, the actress, tells how the call to the stage 
came to her. “I went to the play for the first time on the 
day when she (i.e. the fair Kittledy) was playing Juliet in 
Romeo. (Note that this is one of the plays mentioned above 
by Anna Damby.) I cannot tell you my emotions during the 
performance. One must have felt them to understand. 
All the expressions of passion, grief, terror seized me, ° 
electrified me, laid hold on my whole being. I was no longer 
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myself, [ was Juliet, in my acts, my memories, my heart. 
I cried as I entered my own room again like a mad woman: 
I too will be an actress.” 

This, however, is not the only reminiscence of Shake- 
speare in this play of Antier. The play-scene from Hamlet 
is imitated. The debauched Rochester is making love to 
Clarissa’s sister, Mistress Wilkins. The latter’s husband 
intercepts a letter to his wife from Rochester which arouses 
his suspicions. He gets his sister-in-law, Clarissa, to play 
a favourite part of hers from Jane Shore in which a guilty 
wife sees a vision of her fate. He watches the play of his 
wife’s features during the scene and convinces himself of her 
guilt. Finally, the scene is interrupted by an outbreak 
of fire, under cover of which Mistress Wilkins is carried 
off. 

There is a great deal of Shakespeare in Dumas’ Lovenzino 
(1842), but Shakespeare vulgarised and adulterated. Dumas 
had Julius Cesar in his mind all the time he was writing 
Lorenzino. At bottom the only motif common to the two 
plots is that, in both, one man conspires against another. 
This would scarcely be an obvious link between the two 
plays but that the author clearly desires to emphasise the 
connection and contrives that the name of Brutus shall 
receive constant mention throughout the piece. The hero, 
we are told, wrote a tragedy of Brutus in his nineteenth 
year (there is no essential reason why he should do so) and 
would now play Brutus to Duke Alexander’s Cesar One 
striking difference between Shakespeare’s tragedy and the 
drama of Dumas is that, in the latter, Lorenzino pretends 
to be the bosom friend, or at least the boon companion, of 
the duke while plotting his destruction. Brutus was above 
such baseness. 

In Act II, Scene 4, the bouffon, Michele, plays a scene 
from Lorenzino’s Brutus which finishes with his attempted 
assassination of the author. This is of course only another 
imitation of the play-scene from Hamlet. 

Dumas says that Amélie (in his Teresa) is a flower of the 
same garden as Miranda of The Tempest. The parallel is 
not convincing. It is hard to see by what right Dumas 
praises his own work so highly, especially in respect of a 
quite second-rate character. 

In his Don Juan de Marana, the entrance of Marthe, 
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mad, is obviously imitated from the similar appearance of 
Ophelia. 


MartueE (dvessed in a white dress, torn and stained green by the 
grass, with dishevelled hair, enters the garden). Oh! what a beautiful 
garden! and how the daisies grow! I shall soon have enough for 
a crown, if I am not caught first. . . . Besides, if they hunt me, I 
will hide for the night in the bushes with the birds. .. . 


Dumas collaborated with Paul Meurice in a Hamlet, in 
verse, which not even the unfavourable circumstances! of 
its production and the bastard ending which Dumas intro- 
duced from the Hamlet of Ducis (!) could turn into a failure. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES, IMITATIONS, ETC. 


Shakespeare? rendered other services to French art 
besides those already mentioned in this chapter. In 
addition to translations and commentaries destined for 
the study, we find in the records of the day many allusions 
to Shakespearean performances of one kind or another. 
Now it is a translation, in prose or verse, now an “ imita- 
tion,” or again some playlet inspired by an incident or a 
plot conceived in the brain of our great countryman. 

Thus we find Roméo et Juliette being played at the Ambigu 


1“ Cette piéce’’—says Paul Foucher in Les Coulisses du Passé— 
““montée avec des décors du magasin, avec les costumes du mélodrame, 
avec un clair de lune d’occasion, avec des armures empruntées aux acces- 
soires et un spectre cherché dans la troupe de fer-blanc . . . apprise et 
jouée a la hate par les acteurs . . . cette piéce a tenu attentive, charmée, 
passionnée, pendant cinq heures la salle de la Gaité.”’ 

? Paul Duport, also a disciple of Scott, published two volumes of 
Essais littérvaives sur Shakespeave in 1828. The works appeared in a 
translation by J. A. Havard in 1834. Hamlet was translated by Cres- 
sonnier and Samson in 1836, and the play-scene (Act III, Sc. 2) in verse 
by J. Lainé in the same year. The Complete Works, translated by 
Benjamin Laroche, with an introduction on the genius of Shakespeare by 
Dumas, were published in 1838-39 and later ; while Francisque Michel’s 
translation is of 1839 and of 1840, a year in which Jules Lacroix, brother 
of the “ bibliophile Jacob,’’ made a poetic version of Macbeth for the 
Chefs @euvye de Shakespeave. Lamb’s Tales were done into French by 
Alphonse Borghers in 1841. 

In 1843 there were new editions of Hamlet and Richard ITI, a version 
of Julius Cesay by Louis de Gramont, and Edouard Roger’s Beautés 
morales de Shakespeare in “‘ French verse.’’ Auguste Barbier’s edition of 
Julius Cesar came out in 1848. 

The Romantic Philaréte Chasles translated Romeo and Juliet in 18309, 
published Biudes sur William Shakespeare in 1851, and collaborated in 
de Pongerville’s Lemmes de Shakespeare in 1860. 
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in May, 1829, and Lancastre, by Viollet d’Epagny—a five-act 
verse-play inspired by Richard II—at the Odéon in the 
preceding January. 

The Taming of the Shrew suggested to Etienne a playlet 
called La jeune femme colére, which was a favourite of 
Mademoiselle Mars and Armand. The Prologue to the 
Shrew which in our day has given us Christopher Sly is the 
fons et origo of the opera Si 7’états rot. 

The Merchant of Venice suggested to Du Lac and Pujol 
Shylock, “‘ drame imité de Shakespeare,’’ staged in 1830. 

There is a Shakespearean reference in a two-act vaudeville 
by Lhérie and Dumas’ friend, de Leuven, called Mistriss 
Siddons, ou une Actrice anglaise, which was played at the 
Gymnase on August Ist, 1836. 


MistRIss Sippons. I suppose you have visited our theatres. 
JAcoBsEN. Yours first, mistriss. I applauded you in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 


De Leuven was concerned in another Shakespearean 
piece, Le songe d'une nuit d’été (Midsummer Night’s Dream), 
a three-act comic opera written in collaboration with Rosier 
and played at the Opéra-Comique on April 2oth, 1850. 

The leading characters of the piece are William Shake- 
speare, Falstaff (garde général du parc royal de Richmond), 
Queen Elizabeth, and one of her ladies, Olivia. The scenes 
are the London tavern of The Mermaid, Richmond and 
Whitehall. 

There is no need to fatigue the reader with a detailed 
account of this piece. The general idea is that the young 
Shakespeare, after an unhappy marriage, is profoundly 
discouraged with his calling and with life. He tries to drown 
his sorrows in the wine-cup and, drunk, falls headlong 
before the Queen, masked and incognita. In the last act 
Elizabeth, profoundly interested in and proud of the young 
poet, commands him in her own person to take courage, 
mend his ways and live for the glory of England. 

A rather pleasing remark is made by Falstaff, who is as 
proud of Shakespeare as the Queen is. The masked Eliza- 
beth asks him whether he knows Shakespeare. 

Falstaff (fatwously): “You ask if I know Shakespeare. 
You might just as well inquire of Shakespeare whether 
he knows Falstaff.”’ 
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Mademoiselle Desgarcins, ou la troistéme veprésentation 
d@ Othello is the name of a vaudeville by Aycard and Vander- 
burch produced in 1839 at the Vaudeville. The three 
chief characters are the eponymous heroine, in the costume 
of Edelmone [without the initial 4], Mlle. Joly, also an 
actress of the Comédie-Frangaise, and Florence, régisseur 
of the theatre. The action takes place in 1792 in the heroine’s 
dressing-room. Desgarcins sings : 


Ce bon Ducis! c’était un vrai délire ; 
Jusqu’a ma loge il vint tout haletant. 
J’ai selon lui fait revivre Shakspeare. 


Desgarcins is jealous, and this appears to be the only con- 
nection with Shakespeare’s (or Ducis’) tragedy. 

In October, 1842, Paul Meurice, with whom Dumas had 
translated Hamlet, collaborated with Auguste Vacquerie 
to produce at the Odéon a “ study,’”’ but not a “‘ copy,” of 
Henry IV called Falstaff, in Alexandrines. In February 
of the following year these two writers combined (at the 
Odéon) in another comedy—Paroles,? taken from All’s 
Well that Ends Well. 

Henri Blaze had written a Desdemona, “‘ piéce,” in 1836. 
In 1844 Alphonse Royer and G. Vaéz were responsible for 
an Othello, “‘ opéra en trois actes, libretto traduit de litalien,”’ 
and Duhomme and Elie Sauvage produced a Lear, “‘ drame 
imité de Shakespeare”? at the Odéon. Another Lear, 
played at the Cirque by Taillade, had not been a success. 

The Théatre du Palais-Royal mounted a comedy with a 
Shakespearean title in October, 1853—To Be or Not to Be, by 
Brunswick and Arthur de Beauplan. 

Although we have passed from the Romantic period by 
1856, mention must be made of Comme il vous plaira, 
“ comédie en trois actes et en prose tirée de Shakespeare et 
arrangée par George Sand.’’ When one bears in mind the 
ant-like activity which, as this chapter shows, the genius 


1 Théophile Gautier wrote a delightful prologue, spoken by Louis 
Monrose, in which we find the lines : 
“Mes compagnons sont 1a, derriére Je rideau, 
Un tas de chenapans qui n’ont jamais bu d’eau; ... 
Anglais, de leur terroir ils ont gardé le goit, 
Et, sans étre génés par les rimes francaises, 
Les coudes sur la table ils vont prendre leurs aises.”’ 
* This character is called ‘“‘ Parolles ” by Shakespeare. 
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of Shakespeare had set in motion in France from the days of 
Voltaire onwards, it is amazing to find an authoress with 
the experience of George Sand writing vaingloriously in 
the preface1: ‘I had hoped that a stronger hand than 
mine would have opened to our French public a door 
closed for two hundred and fifty years.’ But her state- 
ment that “the taste for Shakespeare has died away too 
soon among us”’ is substantially correct. 

In May of the following year there appeared a Walliam 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ drame en six actes,”’ by Ferdinand Dugué. 

Shakespeare then had planted his feet firmly in France 
half-way through the nineteenth century, and was no longer 
regarded as a foreign interloper. ‘‘ The studies of their 
youth have made Shakespeare as familiar to the present 
generation as Moliére,”’ writes Dumas in 1853. ‘‘ The age 
smiles with doubt when told that formerly an actor used to 
be howled down because he was an Englishman and that a 
piece was hissed because it was by Shakespeare.”’ 

For some thirty years after Guizot remarked in his Vze 
de Shakespeare (1821) that France,with the whole of Europe, 
was turning her eyes towards Shakespeare in the literary 
earthquake which was convulsing the nations, there was 
scarcely a year that did not witness the appearance in France 
of some work for which Shakespeare was directly responsible. 
Now it was a French translation (no longer adaptation) of 
some one of his plays, now a tragedy founded on a Shake- 
spearean tragedy, such as Casimir Delavigne’s En/fants 
@’ Edouard (1833). Now he inspired a Romantic drama, now 
a manifesto such as the Preface to Cromwell. For many 
months in the period mentioned English Shakespearean 
players sojourned in Paris and, in the intervals of their 
playing, Shakespearean lectures, Shakespearean symposia 
were held. Some enthusiasts headed their chapters with 
quotations from Shakespeare, as Alfred de Musset in Don 
Paez and Alfred de Vigny in Chatterton. 

It would be easy to fill several pages with an account of 
the translations of the plays written from the fifties until 
the present day. But this book is concerned with the 
Romantic movement, and with Shakespeare only so far as 
he influenced that movement. At the same time I reproduce 


1 This preface was straightway translated into English by Theodosia, 
Lady Monson, and published in England in pamphlet form. 
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the following paragraph taken from the Observer of January 
r2th, 1913: ‘‘M. Richepin, the well-known French poet, 
has made such a success in his lecture on Othello that for the 
third time he has been asked to repeat it at the Université 
des Annales. It was with difficulty I found a place in the 
crowded hall in the rue Saint-Georges, crowded with young 
Parisiennes and their mammas. . . .” 

More recently, one must record the post-war venture of 
M. Jacques Copeau in producing Winter's Tale at the Vieux 
Colombier. 


SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE ON THE ROMANTIC DRAMA 


We have now examined the successive stages of Shake- 
speare’s influence in France down to the year 1827; the 
impression his English interpreters made on the Romantics 
in that year. We have seen that the Romantics, after 
asserting that his method must be studied, not his works 
imitated, proceeded to borrow scenes and motifs from 
certain favourite productions. We have noted the further 
course of his influence on French literature down to the end 
of the Romantic movement. 

It remains only to ask what positive use the Romantics 
made of their study of Shakespeare’s method. Did they, 
for example, make unlimited use of the removal of all 
restrictions of Time and Space? They at least asserted 
that they did, and the truth of their assertion must be 
upheld in regard to the Unity of Place. Take Hernani as 
an example and the scenes laid now at Saragossa, now at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. But in the matter of the Unity of Time the 
Romantics were more conservative. The length of time 
required by the Romantic dramas never exceeds two days, 
or three at most, as in Marie Tudor. We find no examples 
of the passage of half a lifetime, as in the Winter’s Tale, an 
extreme instance of violation of the unity which, it must be 
confessed, renders frigid, for one spectator at least, the whole 
of the latter part of that play. It would be hard, too, to 
find a satisfying case of a sub-plot among the Romantic 
plays. 

On the whole it may be said that the Romantics claimed 
entire freedom from the slavery of the Rules, and made very 
sparing use of their liberty when free. 
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Dumas and Hugo are no thinkers. Their philosophy is 
not very deep. For this reason they do not penetrate the 
spirit of Shakespeare, or drag his quiet waters very pro- 
foundly. Hugo, in appreciating him, gets no further than 
the rather wild shot that the actor Geffroy gave Otbert in 
Les Burgraves “that fatal complexion which poets like 
Shakespeare know how to create.’’ Equally undiscriminat- 
ing is the remark in the note to Lucréce Borgia that in the 
name-part of that play Mademoiselle Georges was as 
touching as Desdemona. He has learnt from the Englishman 
to alternate comic episodes with tragic scenes, as may be 
constantly observed in Marion Delorme. (Also in Dumas’ 
Kean.) But Hugo’s shallowness prevents him from creating 
anything like the clowns of Shakespeare with their ripe 
philosophy and their laughing eyes whose lids conceal a 
tear. Hugo indeed makes L’Angely in Marion Delorme 
attempt to console the king by philosophisings after the 
manner of the fool in Lear. But how far Shakespeare out- 
distances the Frenchman !! It is difficult for our neighbours 
to understand English humour. Byron, according to 
Hazlitt, abused Shakespeare’s fools, whom, he said, “‘ the 
refinement of the French and Italian stage would not en- 
dure.”’ It is true, says Hazlitt, that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s trifling 
does indeed tread upon the very borders of vacancy: his 
meaning often hangs by the very slenderest threads. For 
this he might be blamed if it did not take away our breath 
to follow his eagle flights, or if he did not at other times make 
the cordage of our hearts crack. After our heads ache with 
thinking, it is fair to play the fool.’’? The fools in Cromwell 
are vacant enough. But they are nothing else, except 
cunning and sly. 

There is more plain thinking, if less imagination, with 
Vigny than with Hugo. That is why the former frequently 
possesses the Shakespearean touch. Many of the musings 
of Chatterton might have been conceived by Shakespeare 
composing the character of a Hamlet. Weighing life in the 
balance Chatterton says: “None of us possesses aught 
but his six feet of earth, as old Will says.” (Chatterton, 
Act II, Scene 4.) The observations of Picard too, in the 


1 The student should read in this connection the essay in which 
Matthew Arnold compares Shakespeare and Hugo. 
2 Hazlitt, Sketches and Essays. ‘Merry England.” 
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Maréchale d’Ancre, often remind one of the shrewd and 
mature humour of, let us say, Menenius in Coriolanus. 

The Romantic heroines are not Shakespearean. They 
are often nonentities, as Jenny in Darlington, Amélie in 
Teresa, Luisa in Lorenzino, Régina in the Burgraves. There 
is no woman-character like the self-reliant Portia, or Rosa- 
lind, or Beatrice. With the exception of Triboulet’s 
Blanche, the self-reliant Romantic heroines are monsters, 
of vice, as Marguerite de Bourgogne, of ambition and 
heartlessness, as Catherine Howard. The ideal Romantic 
heroine is the ange pur. But she is very rare. Dofia Sol is 
an example. Most of the anges purs are faibles femmes, 
slaves of passion, pure in Romantic consideration in inverse 
ratio to their actual purity. The rest, when not nonentities 
as above, are courtesans. 

Few of them are personalities—save the heroines of de 
Vigny—few are human. Shakespeare’s women are human 
beings with definite individualities, radiant with vitality. 
In this respect the Romantics learned nothing from him. 

Neither are there in the drama any majestic figures like 
Lear. Would-be venerable old men like Barberousse and 
Job are merely ridiculous. They do not claim the respect 
of their fellow-characters or of the reader by reason of their 
intrinsic worth, inferred by the spectator from their words 
and actions, but because the author asserts them to be 
worthy. They possess none of the ripe and matured 
philosophy of, for example, Prospero or of the exiled Duke 
in As You Like It. So, too, there is but little humour in the 
Drama, for the background of humour is a certain philo- 
sophy. 

There is no study of the development of character by 
circumstance in the Romantic plays, except perhaps in the 
Maréchale d’ Ancre. 

The method of the Classical tragedies had been con- 
ditioned by the Unities of Time and Place, in conformity 
with which they had been written. It is impossible to study 
the moulding of a man’s character by successive events 
when these occur in twenty-four hours. We can observe 
what the character has become only at the culminating 
point of a lifetime, which is what we are always shown in 
French tragedy. 

The Romantics claimed freedom to disregard the Unities, 
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but they disregarded them timidly, never allowing their 
plots to run through the space of the series of years required 
for a human character to rise or sink. In the beginning they 
announced their intention of creating, not stage-characters, 
but men. This end they proposed to attain by allowing 
each personage to speak his natural language. It was not 
enough, and, moreover, they did not often do so, least of 
all the lyrical Hugo. They said they would present their 
heroes in scenes now grave, now gay. Still it was not 
enough. 

They made great use of the Prologue and Epilogue. They 
might have utilised these to display the modification of a 
character. I cannot find that they used them for any other 
purpose than that of carrying the story a step onward or 
backward. 

No. The Romantics show us their protagonists at the 
zenith or nadir of their lives, as the Classical tragedians 
did. These leading figures are seen at the last extremity of 
an emotion or a passion; ambition, Richard Darlington ; 
adulterous love, Antony ; despair, Chatterton ; unrequited 
love, Bérengére ; vengeance, Lorenzino, Guanhumara. 

The Romantics might have learned from Shakespeare 
to knit their intrigue together into a logical sequence of 
events. This they did not do. Instead, their scenes are 
usually a succession of surprises, recognitions, unforeseen 
and unforeseeable events, conceived in the manner of 
melodrama. 

But this they learnt: to introduce private individuals 
on the stage, as Gilbert in Marie Tudor ; to crowd the stage 
with characters, as in the Burgraves ; to change the scenery 
with every scene. In addition, they strove for truth to 
life, reality, the petty details of every day intercourse, 
the fusion of tragedy and comedy. Possibly it is Shake- 
speare that is responsible for the occasionally interspersed 
songs. But probably these come from melodrama. 

One thing the Romantics could not learn from their 
teacher. They refused to write their plays in alternate 


1 In 1843, Alfred de Vigny wrote of Ponsard’s anti-Romantic play: 
“The entire press is praising Lucréce for its Classical qualities, whilst in 
reality his success is due precisely to his Romantic ones—intimate details 
of everyday life and simplicity of language, which come from Shakespeare 
through Coriolanus and Julius Cesar.’ See Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses 


du Passé, p. 306. 
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strata of blank verse and prose: refused, it seems, because 
the art was beyond them. Shakespeare’s exquisite sense 
of balance expressed by the delicate appropriation of poetry 
or prose to the character of the personage was not possessed 
by lesser men. 

It is interesting to speculate what course the Romantic 
drama would have taken if the life of Talma had been 
longer. He was well disposed towards the young Romantics : 
it was he that inspired Hugo to write Cromwell, though not 
such a lengthy Cromwell ; to Dumas he said one day, “ Try 
to arrive as a playwright before I die.’”’ Talma had been 
brought up on Ducis, and had a great love for Shakespeare. 
It is possible that Talma might have kept the Romantics 
at the Comédie-Frangaise. Instead, they went to the 
boulevard. If they had stayed at the Comédie-Frangaise 
they would have had to behave themselves and not regale 
the public with horrors. But then Dumas might have had 
to write in verse, in which he was never at home. But 
Talma did not survive. Speculation is profitless. 

Finally, there was one thing that the Romantics did not 
take from Shakespeare—the Romantic hero. Shakespeare’s 
heroes are not of asingle type. For their heroes the Romantic 
playwrights went to Byron and Scott. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ROMANTIC CENACLES 


Part II 


The Preface of Cromwell—A national theatre—The play of 
Cromwell—The Cénacles (continued). 


Cromwell. THE PREFACE 


T was under the inspiration, then, of Shakespeare 
I as interpreted by the English players of 1827 that 
Hugo wrote the famous Preface to Cromwell. 

There is no place in this work for a lengthy enumeration 
of the theories there enunciated. They have been discussed 
abundantly in the past. The chief of them is that of the 
fusion of the Sublime and Grotesque (borrowed by Hugo 
from Madame de Staél), or, in other words, the union of 
Tragedy and Comedy. Alfred de Vigny also laid stress on 
this dogma. The other main theory is that the Unity of 
Action, or of ensemble, or of Interest, is the only one of the 
three unities that the dramatist will obey. The practice of 
the Romantics with regard to the Unities was more con- 
servative than their theories, as an examination of the drama 
will show. 

In addition, we are told that the drama must be written 
in verse, but of a new and supple kind, and that historic 
figures must use on the stage the very phrases they employed 
in life and must be framed in their proper setting. Alfred 
de Vigny made himself the faithful echo of Hugo. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE 


The theatre which the Romantics of 1829 intended to 
found was to be national in two senses: national in the 
sense that de Belloy’s tragedies had been, that is, founded 
on episodes taken from French history, just as Shake- 
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speare’s histories had been founded on English historical 
subjects : national also in the sense that they, Frenchmen, 
desired to apply Shakespeare’s methods to their own works. 
They hoped that one of their number would turn out to be 
a super-Shakespeare and, by using Shakespeare’s methods 
reinforced by all the progress in knowledge made by the 
human race since the days of Elizabeth, make French drama 
even more famous than Shakespeare had made the English 
drama. Modern research, modern philosophy, modern 
education would enable a modern genius to approach his 
task with greater initial advantages than a genius who was 
the product of a simpler age could command. 

Historical subjects connoted historical accuracy. The 
Romantic writers of drama would have beautiful and 
accurate scenery painted by their friends the Romantic 
painters. They would clothe their characters in the correct 
dress of the period they were reconstructing. They would 
introduce into the dialogue a host of details of the life of 
the times dug up from the old chronicles, in order to give 
their plays a learned and accurate realism. They would fill 
the stage with a host of vivacious characters, as Shakespeare 
did, but as Corneille and Racine did not. They would not 
confine themselves to a single palace ante-chamber. By all 
these means they would present to the public not puppets, 
but men. These human beings would show themselves to 
be possessed of human passions and would not be mere 
retailers of frigid speeches and trite reflections. They would 
use the language of natural passion, not the ready-made 
jargon of gallantry. A soldier would speak as a soldier, a 
grave-digger as a grave-digger, a tailor would use the 
technical terms of his trade. There should be action. Ina 
word, the spectators would see before them not a repre- 
sentation of life, but life itself. Theatrical illusion should 
be complete. 

To produce an illusion of real life Dumas wrote his first 
play in prose, although, under the influence of Hugo, a 
natural poet, who also saw that, in order to avoid confusion 
with the melodramatists, the Romantic dramatists must 
write in verse, he allowed himself to follow his mentor’s 
example and write from time to time a play in verse. But 
the public did not appear outraged by Dumas’ use of prose. 
Henri III was a great success. 
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To sum up—the chain of thought is: We want a national 
theatre. We will use national subjects. We will make our 
national theatre the first in the world by using the methods 
of the greatest dramatist yet born, Shakespeare. 

It must not be forgotten, nevertheless, that this national 
theatre of the Romantics was something of an afterthought. 
There is no mention of such a thing in the Preface to Crom- 
well (1827). The idea was in the air by 1829. ‘‘ The coming 
performance of Othello,” says Dumas in the Mémoires (Chap. 
133)—written, it is true, over twenty years later—‘‘ made 
a great stir. We all knew de Vigny’s translation and, 
although we should have preferred the support of national 
troops and a French general rather than that of this con- 
dottiere of poetry, we realised that we must accept any 
weapon against the enemy, especially when that weapon 
came from the arsenal of the great master of us all— 
Shakespeare.” 

It is not until 1830—Preface of Hernani—that Hugo 
advocates a “‘ personal and national literature adapted to 
the new needs of liberty,’’ and Dumas, writing of the days 
of Hernani, relates how the Romantics ‘‘ demanded a 
national theatre, original, French, not Greek, English or 
German.” In the Preface to Marion Delorme Hugo declares 
that “‘ now is the time to create a vast and simple dramatic 
system, national on the historical side, appealing to the 
people by its truth and to the universe by the humanity 
and naturalness of its passion. To create this system, a 
poet must arise as superior to Shakespeare as Napoleon was 
to Charlemagne.” From what we know of the self-con- 
fidence of Hugo, we shall probably not be wrong in imagining 
that he had assigned to himself the role of this super- 
Shakespeare. 


Cromwell. THE PLAY 


I have attempted in another chapter to show that the 
play of Cromwell was inspired by Scott’s Woodstock.’ Else- 
where, too, the reader will find the suggestion that Cromwell 
itself gave Dumas the first germ of an idea developed by 
him into Christine. 


_ 1 There had been five tragedies called Cromweit before Hugo wrote his 
play, namely, in 1744, 1764, 1790, 1793 and 1826. Another followed in 


1831. 
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The language of the play of Cvomwell, though novel, 
though containing numerous instances of enjambement, 
and of everyday language (such as, J/ est bientot minuit), 
is essentially Classical in rhythm. 

On the other hand the influence of Shakespeare is apparent 
in the crowd of characters, the fooleries of Cromwell’s 
jesters, the witticisms of Rochester, the comic scenes between 
the latter and Dame Guggligoy. 

Cromwell contains an interesting story not known to the 
spectators beforehand, as were the themes of the Classical 
tragedy. The historical details, the historical figures, the 
Concretism pervading the narrative arrest the imagination. | 
The traces of Hugo’s later habit of attempting consciously 
to instruct the people by historical lectures dragged in @ 
tort et a travers are slight. The chief faults one has to find 
are long-windedness, side-tracking of the main story for 
long periods, an occasional bathos, and certain situations 
which would never have been allowed to obtrude into a 
stage-play by so instinctive a dramatist as Dumas. 

So much attention has been focussed on the preface of 
Cromwell that the play itself is often forgotten. It has been 
the fashion to label it unplayable—an almost excusable 
piece of exaggeration in view of its extreme length. But 
long plays are easily truncated. It would have been a 
simple matter, by means of judicious cuts, to make so 
interesting a play quite playable. 

No. Cromwell is not unplayable, any more than Musset’s 
Lorenzaccio is unplayable. Why, then, was it never played ? 
It is possible that Hugo desired to see what would be the 
fate of Amy Robsarit before proceeding to stage his new 
production. For another thing, Talma, for whom the play 
was written, died before it was finished. 

But one may hazard the guess that the subject of the piece, 
the constant references to the fate of Charles I—identical 
with that of Charles X’s brother—such as Un roi! c’est 
un tyran.—V ive la vépublique !—(many more instances could 
be given)+ were the real causes of Cvomwell’s repression. 
The whole play is a consecration of the republican idea. 


1 Notably in Act III, Sc. 4. In Act IV, Sc. 5 there is a reference to 
the English Charter. Ce tréne, evécvable édifice (Act V, Sc. 3). Ressusciter 
es vois et les anciens abus (Act V, Sc. 9). 
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THE ROMANTIC CENACLES (continued) 


The preface to Cromwell created a great stir. It showed 
that Hugo had chosen the way of the theatre as the path- 
way of glory for him and had the effect of creating a definite 
and new Romantic party, at the head of which Hugo 
remained until 1830. 

Hugo and his family had already moved, in 1826, from 
the rue de Vaugirard to the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs 
and become neighbours of Sainte-Beuve, then a regular 
contributor to the Globe. Here they lived until Hugo’s 
growing success necessitated removal to a more commodious 
dwelling, on the other side of the Seine, in the rue Jean- 
Goujon, where Hugo was nearer to the theatres. 

An intimate band of writers and artists assembled round 
Hugo at the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Those Romantic 
painters, the brothers Achille and Eugéne Devéria, lived 
in the same street, and the two families were on the most 
friendly terms. Painters and poets worked hand in glove 
for the cause which filled them both with enthusiasm and 
inspired their labours, The painter Louis Boulanger called 
almost every day at the Hugos’. The artist and the poet’s 
family would spend the day at Vanvres or Montrouge and 
remain in the open until after sunset, when they returned 
home and spent the evening at Hugo’s house. Here another 
almost daily visitor, Sainte-Beuve, would drop in and, 
after commanding the young Hugos to make the greatest 
noise of which their lungs were capable, proceeded with 
modesty to read his Joseph Delorme and the Consolations. 

Preparations were now made for displaying to the world 
the precise form to be taken by the new drama. The first 
Romantic production to appear before the footlights of Paris 
was Amy Robsart, the plot of which was extracted from 
Scott’s Kenilworth. The date of the first and only perform- 
ance is February 13th, 1828. The piece, for which the 
Romantic painter, Delacroix, designed the dresses, was an 
utter failure and the scene of the disaster was the Odéon. 
For the time being the Classics remained masters of the 
theatre. 

Amy Robsart was too iconoclastic for a first work. The 
public were frightened by its audacity. They were not 
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averse from a medieval or semi-medieval display after so 
many antique spectacles. Henri III, a play dealing in the 
new manner with the Middle Ages, was to enjoy distinct 
success because it did not contain too much contentious 
matter. 

Whether Hugo himself wrote the play or whether his 
brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, was the author, does not 
really matter. The point is, that, up to this time, two 
Romantic plays had been written and that one was a failure, 
while the other was not played at all. The new dramatic 
theories did not appear to work well in practice. 

Victor Hugo must make a new attempt to gain the sym- 
pathies of the public, the students, and the newspapers. 
It was with this object in view that in this year of 1828, in 
the last preface to the Odes, he announced that the new art 
was ‘‘ liberalism in literature,’ a statement he repeated in 
1830, in the preface of Hernant. 

But by this time Hugo, though gaining fresh converts, 
had succeeded, not once but several times, in alienating 
the sympathies of the more timid of his old comrades in 
literature and even of many of the new adherents. 

Hitherto the habitués of the Arsenal and the frequenters 
of Madame Hugo’s salon were almost identical. But gradu- 
ally the young royalist and religious poets, whom con- 
temporary tragedy had ceased to satisfy but who were too 
timid to adventure far in reform, these timid innovators 
were weeded out. They might be seen from time to time 
at Nodier’s, but at the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs they 
did not appear. There was no violent quarrel, for Emile 
Deschamps was ever ready to smooth difficulties away.? 
They retired quietly into the background,? and the Romantic 
party was the poorer for the loss of their moderation and 
good taste. Nodier is still visited by all the Romantics, 
but he effaces himself. When Alfred de Musset is introduced 
to Hugo’s house, Nodier is not there, as we gather from 
Paul de Musset’s biography (p. 74). When new plans are 
formed, it is at Hugo’s that they are discussed and for- 
mulated. 

The friends of Hugo’s young manhood had been either 
ardent Catholics or ardent royalists. Some had been both. 


® Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé. 
* Véron, Bourgeois de Payis, Vol. U51. 
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Among the latter was Hugo himself. He had written the 
ode: Natssance du duc de Bordeaux. The Génie du Christ- 
tanisme had made him an ardent Catholic. Lamennais had 
been his confessor.! 

A typical associate of Hugo’s youthful years is Alexandre 
Soumet. Soumet was fourteen years older than Hugo. 
Louis XVIII had a great liking for his poetry. He wrote 
Saul and Les Macchabées. In 1814 he had reproached 
Madame de Staél for timidity in literary affairs. But in 
1827 he was nearly forty and was too old to practise his own 
liberal dramatic opinions. His Elisabeth de France (1828) 
was not very successful. Jeanne d’Arc was not played 
until 1844. He was one of the timid ones dismissed rather 
contemptuously by Hugoan opinion with ‘ ‘ayant le pres- 
sentiment d’un art nouveau sans en avoir la puissance, ils 
rajeunissaient la tragédie. Ils n’osaient pas oser.”? We are 
told by Paul Foucher, though under reserve, that at the 
first performance of Amy Robsart most of the laughter and 
ironical applause came from a box occupied by Soumet and 
his friends.* 

In course of time, then, the point of balance shifted. 
Hugo’s entourage was composed of the militant Romantics, 
and particularly those militants who were content, sinking 
their own personalities and ambitions, to follow blindly the 
behests of the master. ‘‘ As for Victor Hugo, no man not 
blessed with an extraordinary bump of veneration would 
have gone more than once to his soirées. The permanent 
entertainment there consisted of the ‘ perpetual adoration,’ 
and of nothing else, because, to judge by my few experiences, 
his guests were never offered anything to eat or to 
drink.’’4 

The atmosphere of Hugo’s Cénacle is admirably rendered 
by Victor Pavie in the brief space of a few lines (Zuvres 
choisies, Vol. II, p. 105). ‘‘ Here one seemed to smell gun- 
powder, surrounded by these young fanatics, friends or 
foes in a solid block, rushing forward knee to knee to a 
common victory. You would have thought yourself in 
the midst of a council of war where plans were discussed 


1 Victor Hugo raconté, Chapter 37. 

2 Victor Hugo vaconté, Chapter 38. 

3 Les Coulisses du Passé, p. 370. 

4 Albert Vandam, An Englishman in Paris, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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and duties assigned, and outside rumours, diligently collected, 
kindled fiery indignation or raised the highest hopes.” 

The militant Romantics (spoken of above), the amateur 
claqueurs of Hernani, deserve a moment’s attention, if we 
would conceive a complete picture of the rank and file of 
the movement. Students of art, engraving, architecture, 
too young to be received among those who laid plans and 
read verses at one or another of the réunions of the cénacle, 
too poor and lacking in distinction to frequent the salons 
mondains of Romanticism, they worshipped with super- 
stitious veneration Victor Hugo, almost as young as them- 
selves. 

We must turn the pages of Théophile Gautier’s Histoire 
du vomantisme if we wish to catch a glimpse of the strange 
personalities that made up the sum-total of the society 
dubbed petit cénacle to distinguish it from the grand cénacle 
of Hugo, Deschamps, or Nodier.* 

These ardent boys not only appropriated high-sounding 
names that were not theirs, but even adopted the costume 
of the Middle Ages—for all were mad on medievalism— 
both in the privacy of the studio, and in the full light of the 
streets. 

The coming of Scott in translation confirmed them in 
their infatuation for the days of the troubadours, the 
publication of Byron’s poems added Oriental colouring to 
their dreams. 

Their language was no less extreme than their costume. 
“Waiter,” cried a neophyte one day at Graziano’s, rendez- 
vous of the petit cénacle, ‘‘ water of the seas ! ’’—‘‘ How so, 
my man?” asked Jules Vabre.—‘‘ Are we not told of 
Han d’Islande that ‘ he drank the water of the seas in the 
skulls of the dead ?’ Well, I would do as he.”’ 

Drinking from skulls! Yes, that was it. That detail 
of Romantic chic had been caught by Hugo from Byron,? 
whose Newstead eccentricities the young of France were 
frantic to imitate. The cult of medieval garments was 
succeeded by an aping of the pose of Byronic despair. Each 
poetaster, even each poet strove to assume an air of passion 
and remorse, longed, if favoured otherwise by nature, for 


1 See Histoire du romantisme, p. 32. Also Albert Vandam, Ax English- 
man in Paris, Vol. I, p. 13. Also Maigron, Le romantisme et les meurs. 
* See a letter from Byron to John Murray, dated October 12th, 1820. 
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the raven locks and livid hue of Lara, allowed his collar to 
droop as Byron had taught him. 

These young men, poets and painters (for they held that 
Art was one), lovers of Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott, 
looked reverentially to Hugo for orders! and regarded him 
as the personification of Romanticism. 

We have seen that the older men such as Soumet were 
frightened by Hugo’s revolutionary projects. They were 
not the only ones to show dissatisfaction. By the end of 
1828 the war between the parties had become a bitter 
struggle. The Romantics of the Cénacle appeared to be 
all of one mind and to present an unbroken front to the 
enemy. This, however, was not always the case. (See Paul 
de Musset, Biographie, p. 74.) 

The old school had been bitterly affronted by the Preface 
to Cromwell. The language of that manifesto had been 
somewhat intemperate. Such phrases as “ pedants”’ and 
“routiniers ’’ had been thrown out with too much violence. 
The liberals had not been appeased by the statement that 
Romanticism was liberalism in literature. The conversion 
had been too sudden. 

On the other hand, the partisans of progress were frankly 
disappointed. Here was a man who, after asserting in the 
loudest of tones that young literature must busy itself with 
the theatre, had proceeded to write one drama that was 
never played and to assist in the production of another 
that had been damned on the first night. The rising genera- 
tion whom Hugo sought to impress had read Madame de 
Staél and Chateaubriand—the latter with an emotion that 
was not far removed from worship—and had learnt from 
them that Romanticism was the second advent of the cult 
of medieval chivalry and Christianity, after their eclipse 
by antiquity and philosophical atheism. 

Of course Hugo was nearer the truth than they. Romanti- 
cism is the notation in literature of revolt in politics, religion, 
love. It is itself a revolt against the rules of literature. It 
expresses the freedom and equality of individuals in Society. 
Medizvalism is beside the point in reality. The Catholic 
revival was reactionary in essence. It was an attempt to 


1 Gautier says that he dreamed for months of lyric apostrophes to be 


used in speaking to Hugo for the first time, but that, actually meeting him, 
he was overawed and spoke not a word. 
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re-establish authority. If Hugo had said that Romanticism 
was revolution in literature he would have hit upon an 
exact truth. ; 

As it was, a strong opposition began to form against him 
—the academies, the savants, the women, the professors, 
the Liberal newspapers. 

The views of the gentler spirits among the older genera- 
tion were expressed—not over hopefully—by M. de Jouy 
in an oration before the Académie in June, 1830. Rather 
despondently, though with vigour, he dared to suggest that 
one day perhaps the youthful innovators would come to 
see the error of their ways and cease to sully the glory of 
the French name. Such hopes were doomed to be dashed. 
Two years later we find that fine old Classic, author of the 
tragedies of Germanicus and Marius a Minturnes, Arnault, 
giving voice to his disappointment at the intransigeance of 
“those spirits, less perverse than perverted, who might 
already have added to the treasures of our literature, if 
they had employed in well-doing the strength and the 
efforts they have wasted in doing evil.’’} 

While the moderate Classics were waiting for wholesome 
reform, doubting whether that reform when it came would 
be of the right sort, their more reactionary brothers were 
taking uparms. It is perhaps unfair to call them reactionary. 
They were sincerely convinced that all was well, that it 
was better to let that well alone, and that the innovators 
were merely young men desperately engaged in trying to 
become famous by any means. They failed to give their 
opponents credit for the sincerity of purpose with which 
they themselves were animated. 

The indignation of the reactionaries goaded them into 
action. They roused themselves from their lethargy, racked 
their wits, bestirred themselves. From that time art was 
saved. Henceforth, even if the revolt produced no system 
of its own, it had done valuable work in inciting men of 
brain to take up the pen. French tragedy was saved from 
the quagmire into which it was sinking ever deeper and 
deeper. If the new school could go further and bring forth 
a new literature and a new canon of its own, its services to 
literature would not only be valuable but inestimable. 

The theatre-going public, said the innovators, were tired © 

1 Réponse a M. Jay, July 19th, 1832. 
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of tragedy; the old repertory had ceased to attract ; 
when new plays were put on they were hissed. The actors 
played the productions of the modern tragedians because 
there was nothing else to play. But they did so unwillingly, 
for the new pieces cost as much as, or more than, the old to 
produce and attracted as scanty houses. The great Talma 
was continually inciting young men of promise to make 
haste and strike out in a new direction before he died, for 
at this period to hit upon something new was the only 
condition of success. The managers were as eager as the 
actors to lend their support to any innovation which might 
put money into their pockets. ‘‘ Nous n’avons rien dans 
nos cartons,”’ was their cry. 

A spirit of unrest was abroad. Three years before, in 
1819, Victor Hugo, then a precocious youth of seventeen, 
fired by studying the writings of Madame de Staél, had 
urged the young spirits to prepare by hard work for the 
fight to come.! “‘ Our young men are still too easily pleased 
with victories of little worth. They are losing in grasping 
for garlands the time they should be devoting to courageous 
meditation. . . . On guard, on guard, young men, husband 
your strength: you will have need of it on the day of 
battle. Weak birds fly at a single trial ; eagles hug the earth 
before soaring on their pinions.”’ 

Earlier in 1819 Hugo had protested? against the party 
spirit of the literary journals and had given a hint of what 
were to be one day two of the most characteristic features of 
the Romantic drama: historical reconstruction of the life, 
customs and institutions of the Middle Ages, and the 
treatment of love as an overmastering passion, upon which, 
and upon which only, the action of the drama must be built 
—‘ nous voulons voir partout des passions, parce que nous 
en avons ’’—; love treated in short according to the concep- 
tion of Racine, whom the Romantics in their blind eagerness 
could not away with. 

Of course the Romantics replied in their dramas to the 
attacks of the academicians. Act IV of Antony is famous 
for its attack on the Constitutionnel and the academicians 
who used its columns to sprinkle venom on the Romantics. 


1 Criticism of Lebrun’s Mayie Stuart. : 
2 Criticism of Casimir Delavigne’s Vépyes Siciliennes and Ancelot’s 
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There are parallel passages in Marion Delorme and Christine 
wherein the Académie is held up to ridicule. In Act II, 
Scene 1, of the former, two gentlemen discuss Corneille. 
One says that Le Cid breaks the canon, that Corneille 
would be a better poet if he followed Aristotle and the 
bonne méthode, and that as a writer he is inferior to Garnier, 
Hardy, and every individual member of the Académie. His 
companion maintains that Le Cid is a good play. 

In Act I, Scene 1, of Christine the queen asks Steinberg 
what is being done in France in the way of literature. Stein- 
berg replies that the Académie is hissing Corneille as an 
innovator and that Paris is hissing the Académie. 

Hugo’s party were in desperate need of help. It came 
from an unknown man, who was not a member of the 
coterie. 
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HENRI III ET SA COUR (FEBRUARY IITH, 1829). — 
HISTORICAL PLAYS AND DUMAS’ PREDECESSORS 


HE year 1825 had witnessed an event of the greatest 
importance for French dramatic literature. In 
that year, by the advice of the academicians 

Lemercier, Viennet and Alexandre Duval, Charles X ap- 
pointed Baron Taylor commissaive royal of the Théatre- 
Francais, in the room of M. Choron. Those amiable academi- 
cians little knew what a rod they were preparing for their 
own backs, for it was the new commissary who threw open 
the doors of the house of Moliére to the wilful scapegraces 
of the revolutionary drama. 

The Théatre-Francais, to anticipate a remark made by 
Thiers in 1834, “‘ was going to all the devils.”” Dramatists 
were still modelling their tragedies upon a worn-out frame. 
The public was tired of the old Romans. There was no life 
in the work of the men of transition. Even when they hit 
upon new subjects, there was no originality in the treatment 
of them. Not even the genius of Talma could make them 
pay. The Cid d’Andalousie of Lebrun, the Judith of de 
Comberousse and the Bélisaive of M. de Jouy were no more 
successful than their predecessors. 

Luckily Taylor was a man of originality. After producing 
a Sigismond de Bourgogne by Viennet and Lemercier’s 
Camille, both of which fell flat, he looked round in search of 
novelty. He was fortunate in two ways. In the first place, 
a new school of bold writers was arising, none of whose 
members—for Soumet, Guiraud, Delavigne were no true 
Romantics, but were timidly sounding the new current— 
had as yet attempted anything in the nature of dramatic 
literature. Chance brought Dumas to him. He himself 
incited Victor Hugo to write for the theatre, 
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And secondly, he conceived the happy idea—happy 
because the modern Greeks were even then revolting from 
Eastern tyrants—of reviving Pichat’s tragedy of Léonidas, 
which had been lying unheeded in the cartons for several 
years. Léonidas was produced at great expense. New 
scenery was painted, exact costumes designed by Ciceri and 
appropriate music written. An immense success was the 
result. Barba the publisher gave to celebrate the occasion 
a grand supper, during the course of which Taylor was 
congratulated on all hands for his daring and Talma em- 
braced him with wide-open arms, crying: ‘‘ My friend, you 
are the saviour of the Comédie-Frangaise.” 

With the help of Léonidas Taylor was able to tide over 
the time that elapsed until, newly daring, he received the 
Romantics in the foyer of the Frangais and proved anew of 
what stuff he was made by obtaining from the ministry of 
Martignac permission to play the Mariage de Figaro of 
Beaumarchais and other forbidden pieces. 

Before Taylor was appointed to the Comédie-Frangaise, 
Chateaubriand had introduced Victor Hugo to him. This 
was in 1821. Pressed by Taylor, Hugo wrote in succession 
Cromwell, Marion Delorme and Hernant. It was through 
Nodier that Taylor made the acquaintance of Dumas, 
author of Christine. 

In 1828 Dumas was a supernumerary in the secretary’s 
office of the Duke of Orleans, at a salary of twelve hundred 
francs a year. He was already making useful acquaintances 
in the theatrical world. In 1827 the English actors visited 
Paris. Their performances of Shakespeare were a revelation 
to Dumas, who was inspired to write a historical play, 
Christine. 

Dumas’ own account of the inception of this play affords 
but one more example of his skill in suppressing facts he 
desires to forget. It is clear that he would not have thought 
of Christine without the unconscious prompting of Hugo, 
to whom he is unwilling to accord the merit of suggesting 
to him the subject of his first important play. 

The author’s version of the sowing of the first idea is 
found in Chapter 109 of the Mémoires. There he describes 
the opening of the Salon of 1827 and tells of two bas-reliefs 
exhibited by Mademoiselle de Fauveau, representing, one a 
scene from Scott’s Abbot, the other the assassination of 
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Monaldeschi by the order of Queen Christine of Sweden. 
The name of Hugo is not mentioned in this account. Dumas 
professes entire ignorance of the identity, not merely of 
Monaldeschi, but even of Christine. 

Now Hugo’s Cvomwell had been published a short time 
before the opening of the Salon. In the second act of that 
play the Lord Protector receives envoys from certain 
European monarchs, among others from Queen Christine. 
Presenting his credentials to Cromwell, the Swedish envoy, 
Filippi, whispers : 


Sa lettre vous dira par quel ordre et pour qui 
Fut dans Fontainebleau tué Monaldeschi. 


There can be no doubt that Dumas had read the famous 
Preface of Cromwell and, if he read the preface, it is certain 
that he was acquainted with the play itself. 

Filippi proceeds to present to Cromwell, then meditating 
the assumption of the royal style, a crown. Cromwell, 
feigning indignation, orders the crown to be melted and the 
gold to be made over to the hospitals of London, adding : 


Je ne puis mieux, je pense, employer ces joyaux, 
Ces parures de femme et ces hochets royaux. 


When, therefore, we find in Dumas’ Christine the following 
reference to Christine’s crown : 


C’est un hochet royal trouvé dans mon berceau— 


no further proof is required that Dumas was inspired by 
Cromwell to write Christine. It is further probable that 
Hugo’s play had suggested to Mademoiselle de Fauveau the 
subject of her bas-relief. 

Four months after his visit to the Salon, Dumas had 
written Christine, ou Stockholm, Fontainebleau et Rome, a 
dramatic trilogy in five acts, in verse, with prologue and 
epilogue. It was now that Nodier gave Dumas an introduc- 
tion to Baron Taylor, who was delighted with the play and 
obtained its acceptance for the Théatre-Francais. But 
Taylor departed for Egypt, and the piece, for one reason or 
another, remained unplayed. Dumas determined to write 
a new play. 

One day, in his office, he found an open volume of Anquetil. 
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What he read there sent him to L’Estoile’s Mémoires for 
further information concerning a certain Saint-Mégrin, 
destined to become the hero of his drama. The old book- 
lover, Villenave, provided Dumas with two other volumes, 
La Confession de Sancy and L’Ile des Hermaphrodites, con- 
taining numerous details of manners and serving to re- 
construct a tableau of the life of the period. To these were 
added the two scenes from Scott’s Abbot (mentioned above) 
which had struck Dumas’ imagination. 

Dumas worked rapidly at his materials. When Henri III 
was finished, he read the play at the house of Madame 
Waldor, the original of Adéle d’Hervey in Antony. Her 
father, the bibliophile Villenave, was of opinion that 
Henri III was too daring for a first piece. Christine should 
be played first. But the author was full of his new work. 
Collecting a band of well-wishing newspaper men at the 
house of the dandy journalist, Nestor Roqueplan, he read 
Henri again. The piece was then taken to Firmin and 
received an unofficial reading before Taylor, Michelot, 
Samson, Firmin and Mademoiselle Mars. Béranger was also 
present. Finally the play, again read at an extraordinary 
meeting of the committee of the Francais, was received par 
acclamation in September, 1828. 

The piece caused much excitement. Dumas was so 
frequently absent from his office that a part of his salary 
was suppressed by order of the Duke of Orleans. But with 
his accustomed daring Dumas called on the duke and got 
him to consent to be present at the first performance and 
book the whole galerie. The players were by no means 
convinced that Henri III would succeed. The piece was 
a new kind of venture. Then, again, it was in prose. 
What would the public say to prose ? Dumas was almost 
unknown in the literary world. He belonged to no coterie. 
It was not until the first night of Henri III that he 
made the acquaintance of de Vigny and Victor Hugo.} 
The play must make its way by sheer merit, the merit of 
novelty. 

But the public had heard all about the strange new piece. 
Every seat in the theatre had been taken a week ahead. 
At last the great night came. By the following day the name 
of the obscure clerk was all over Paris. By two o’clock in 

1 Charles Séchan. 
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pe afternoon the manuscript had been sold for six thousand 
rancs. 

But in the midst of the joy a letter came from the Ministry 
for the Interior suspending the play, Taylor sent for Dumas 
and told him the only thing to do was to call on the minister, 
Martignac, and endeavour to raise the embargo. By great 
good fortune Dumas succeeded in his mission. A few 
changes were to be made in the book. In an hour Dumas 
was on his way back to the theatre to tell the commissaire- 
royal that he might proceed with the posters. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had been present at the first 
performance, again visited the theatre. At the end of 
the first act he sent for Dumas and reported a conversation 
he had had with Charles X. “‘ Do you know, cousin,” the 
king had said, “‘ that a young man in your office has written 
a drama in which I play the part of Henri III and you that 
of the Duc de Guise ?” “ Sire,” replied the Duke of Orleans, 
“you have been misinformed. In the first place, I do not 
beat my wife. Secondly, she is perfectly faithful to me. 
And thirdly, Iam your majesty’s most faithful subject.” 


“Thank God! An original play at last, and not an 
imitation of Cooper or Walter Scott!” 

Such were the words which Magnin wrote in the Globe of 
February 14th, three days after the premiere of Henri III. 

Why “Thank God”? Because, whatever its merits, 
“weak or strong, true or false,” Henri III was not a servile 
copy of existing models. “‘ The spectators did not know 
beforehand every incident, could not predict the course of 
each scene: the beauties and even the faults of the work 
were full of novelty for them.”’ 

And yet Scott, the writer of historical novels, was partly 
responsible for the French Romantic historical pieces, 
sharing his responsibility with Shakespeare. Hugo had 
found the materials for his first play, Amy Robsart—if it is 
Hugo’s—in Scott. Dumas borrowed two incidents from 
the latter for Henri III. Goethe’s Goetz de Berlichingen, a 
version of which was given in L’Advocat’s collection—this 
was the work which Scott himself had translated at the 
beginning of his literary career—gave the Romantics a lead 


towards medizvalism. oa 
So great a success did Henri III win that Casimir 
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Delavigne’s Marino Faliero, half tragedy, half melodrama, 
imitated from Byron, which was awaiting its turn to come 
on at the Francais that winter, had to be withdrawn. Dela- 
vigne ‘‘ who had been without a rival for years, would not 
faire antichambre, especially for a quite young author of 
the new school,” and Mavino Faliero was taken to the 
Porte-Saint-Martin. The transference caused as much 
sensation as the unexpected success of Henri III. “‘ The 
lettered bourgeoisie of the Constitutionnel and the Débats 
were furious at the exile of the national bard.” 1 

Meanwhile Henri III was the piece of the year, Dumas 
the author 4 la mode. “ This is the début of a young writer. 
It is a brilliant success that I have to announce,” said the 
critic of the Débats on February 12th. 

“The revolution in poetry was brought about almost 
entirely by Hugo and Lamartine; but the dramatic 
revolution had still to be made. Henri III came frankly, 
boldly, happily, to begin the work,” is Dumas’ own com- 
mentary. ‘The success was a great encouragement to 
Hugo,” who, inspired by Henri III, finished Marion Delorme 
by June 27th of the same year, 1829. 

As Charles Nodier was constrained to hiss his own melo- 
drama, Le Vampire, so Dumas was not above parodying 
Henri III. This jeu d’esprit, la Cour du voi Pétaud, 
vaudeville 4 tableaux, en un acte, par Alexandre et Henri 
(Dumas, Cavé, Ferdinand Langlé et Adolphe de Leuven), 
was performed at the Vaudeville on February 28th, 
1829. It had previously been announced as Dagobert et 
sa Cour. 

Another parody, Cricri et ses mitrons, by Carmouche, 
Dupeuty and Jouslin de la Salle, was played in the following 
week at the Variétés. The authors followed their original 
scene by scene. The king is a rich baker, the courtiers have 
become journeymen-bakers (mitrons). The king’s enemy is 
a certain Grieusard, inventor of a new kind of machine-made 
loaf, haughty, but an unhappy husband, whose wife is more 
than half in love with Saint-Pétrin, commonly known as 
Chaud-Chaud. 


1 Charles Séchan, p. 102. 
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The Romantics were not breaking virgin ground with 
their national historical pieces. 

It will be seen that Dumas acknowledges his debt in this 
field to his immediate forerunners, Mérimée, Vitet, Loéve- 
Veimars, Cavé and Dittmer, who wrote dramatised versions 
of scenes in the history of France destined, not for the stage, 
but for the study. 

But these men had not invented a mode. Nearly a 
century before their day Hénault, Président au Parlement de 
Paris, author of several volumes of memoirs, had penned in 
his leisure a Francois II, Roi de France, in five acts and in 
prose, in the year 1747. This work is not a play, but a 
history in dramatic shape. It contains an argument, 
historical footnotes, and a list of documents consulted. It 
is a tissue of “ facts of the day ”’ attested by marginal lists 
of authorities. 

Hénault frankly acknowledges “‘ Shakespehar’”’ as his 
master and confesses that, if he had not read the plays of 
the latter, the idea of writing Frangois II would not have 
occurred to him. “Reading Henry VI I forgot I was 
studying a dramatic writer and thought myself in the 
company of a historian. I said to myself: ‘ Why is our 
history not written in this way ?’” 

The next historical plays are tragedies, inspired by the 
epic Henriade (1723), and by the Zaire (1732) of Voltaire, 
himself a student of Shakespeare. The works of Pierre du 
Belloy—Le siége de Calats, 1765; Gaston et Bayard, 1771 ; 
Gabrielle de Vergy, 1777—drawn from French history and 
lauding French valour, won a series of complete triumphs. 
These pieces were designed to flatter the royal power. 

Coming to the Napoleonic epoch, we find Népomucéne 
Lemercier studying industriously the memoirs, and writing, 
though without success, tragedies and comedies based upon 
episodes of French history. In the Avant-propos to the 1828 
edition of La journée des dupes,’ written in 1804, Lemercier 
writes: ‘‘ Whoever reads the chronicles and memoirs of the 
reign of Louis XIII will see that the entire plan of this work 


1 Richelieu, ou la Journée des dupes, comédie historique en cinq actes 
et en vers, (Received 4 /’unanimité by the Théatre-Frangais, but never 


played.) 
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is founded on the most exact facts. I have altered nothing, 
added nothing, but have confined myself to the choice of 
materials and their dramatic arrangement. I recommend 
the same care to the attention of any emulators thinking of 
following in the path which I throw open to them (my own 
italics) ; otherwise their comedy, instead of being truly 
historical, will be merely a work of imagination.” He sums 
up his “new dramatic mode,” which he hopes has come to 
stay, as a method consisting in ‘“‘ putting memoirs into 
action.” This phrase he explains thus: “I mean by 
putting memoirs into action, not dialoguing historical 
episodes in series of disconnected scenes written in imitation 
of those of President Hénault or of Walter Scott’s novels, 
but concentrating the spirit of our annals in the plan of a 
subject held tightly in the bonds of dramatic unity. This 
alone constitutes true comedy, as well as historical drama.” 

A younger contemporary! has summed up brilliantly and 
accurately Lemercier’s dreams and the causes of his failure. 
“‘ Alone among the men of his day he conceived the grandiose 
plan of creating a national theatre, of representing dramati- 
cally the history of France by successive pictures of the 
greatest epochs and greatest men of our annals... .”” But 
“ Lemercier was a man of the nineteenth century astray in 
the eighteenth. He was stifled in the style of his time. 
When he had conceived the idea of a national theatre he 
was not content to study historians as did the writers of the 
day. He plunged into original documents, he laid bare the 
secrets of the chronicles, he steeped himself in the colour 
and in the passions of the epochs he was studying; and 
then, when the moment for executing his plan arrived, it 
was as though an evil spirit had cast a spell over him—he 
invested all his characters in a uniform nobility ; he put 
into their mouths vague or rhetorical speeches: Augustin 
Thierry writing with the pen of an Anquetil ” (p. 71). 

While it is quite true to say that Lemercier was the only 
one of his generation to plan a systematic dramatic history 
of France, it must not be imagined that he was the only man 
of the day to write historical plays. 

Historical comedies had been popular in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Their popularity continued long 
after Henri III had been written. Historical melodramas, 

* Emest Legouvé, Soixante ans de souvenirs, Vol. I, pp. 65-67. 
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vaudevilles and plays of all kinds, to the title of which the 
epithet historique was added, drew the town no less. 

I append short lists of these pieces.1 If I include no 
titles of plays written after 1829, it is because I desire to 
show that Dumas, while inaugurating the historical drama, 
did not invent the historical play. 

I pause a moment to say that Dumas’ historical dramas 
differed from similar works by his predecessors, partly 
because his plays were written with more dramatic sense, 
with more real documentation and local colour than theirs, 
partly because he introduced a new type of hero, and 
partly because the genre itself was new. 

President Hénault, Mérimée, Vitet, Cavé, Dittmer and 
Loéve-Veimars had written pieces dramatic in form, but 
not in essence, never destined to see the footlights. Du 
Belloy had composed tragedies in verse, Lemercier tragedies 
and comedies in verse, Pixerécourt (for example) prose 
melodramas with some documentation, the other men 
insubstantial bagatelles. 

Dumas wrote real dialogue, possessed from the first as 
much dramatic art as Pixerécourt, surpassed the latter in 
vivid local colour, eschewed his rant, wrote on a higher plane. 
He differs in fact from all his predecessors, but, as I have 
said above, he did not invent the historical play. 

We have now reached the immediate predecessors, to 
whom Dumas thought he owed a debt. 

“ But the movement was not confined to the efforts of the 
pléiiade 1 have just mentioned.2 A whole militia was 
fighting and contributing to the general scheme by individual 
attacks. Each vied with other in attempts to widen the 
breach driven into the old poetic system. Dittmer and 
Cavé published the Soivées de Neuilly, Vitet Les Barricades 
and the Etats de Blois, Mérimée the Thédtre de Clara Gazul. 
And note that all this was outside the theatre, outside 
actual performances on the stage, outside the real struggle. 
The real struggle—I speak chronologically—was about to 
be undertaken by myself and Hugo.” 

“I shall not proclaim myself the founder of a school 
because, in point of fact, I have founded nothing. MM. 


1 See the end of this chapter. ; 
2 Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Saintes 
Beuve, Soulié, Méry, Barbier, Balzac. Dumas, Mémoires, Chapter 113. 
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Victor Hugo, Mérimée, Vitet, Loéve-Veimars, Cavé and 
Dittmer founded before me and better than I; I thank 
them for it ; they have made me what I am.’’? 

In these two passages Dumas pays his debt of gratitude 
to his predecessors and teachers. Hugo had published the 
unplayed drama of Cromwell, which should have served as 
the model for the new theatre and whose preface was as yet 
the most important proclamation (in print) of the revolu- 
tionary party. 

The “ foundations” of Mérimée had been laid in 1825 
when a “ Joseph ]’Estrange ’’ published what purported to 
be a translation of the plays of a Spanish actress, Clara Gazul. 
Joseph l’Estrange was Mérimée. The plays were not 
translations, but his own creation. Clara Gazul never 
existed save in her creator’s brain. The travesty did not 
deceive everybody. On the appearance of Clara Gazul 
Goethe remarked: ‘‘ There’s a little rascal hiding beneath 
a woman’s mask, but showing a strong and massive head at 
the back.’’? 

In 1828 Mérimée published La Jacquerie and La Famille 
de Carjaval. These remarkable works, never acted, must 
have exercised a powerful influence on Dumas and the other 
members of his school. 

The Thédire de Clara Gazul is, almost in its entirety, a long 
succession of plays of passion. The overwhelming force of 
passion, the complete powerlessness of human beings to 
resist its—often illogical and unreasoning—dictates are the 
theme of the fictitious Spanish actress. Let us take two 
examples. 

A little convent-girl of fifteen, passionately in love with a 
young priest, discovers that he loves, and is loved by, one 
of her companions. About to poison herself, she allows her 
rival to drink the draught and herself commits suicide. 
(L’ occasion.) 

La Famille de Carvajal is the ferocious story of the passion 
of an American Spaniard for his own daughter. Poisoning 
his wife and making criminal advances to the daughter, 
he is stabbed by the latter, who snatches at her father’s 
dagger and uses it in self-defence. 

La Jacquerie is a spirited series of scenes dealing with the 


1 Preface to Henvi III. February, 18209. 
* See A. Séché, 4u temps du vomantisme, Pp. 223. 
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peasants’ revolt. It is reminiscent, in certain aspects, of 
Schiller’s Rauber, of Shakespeare in the management of 
battle-scenes and the crowding of the stage, and of Walter 
Scott in the reproduction of medieval life, the masses of 
colour and the descriptive notes attached to the play. 

The lessons to be learnt from Mérimée’s volume of 
unacted plays are many. Most important perhaps is the 
prominence given to the statement of the rights of the 
people (an aspect of this volume dealt with in another 
chapter), a subject filling men’s minds in 1825 and pro- 
ductive of great results in helping to determine one of the 
main trends of the Romantic drama. A noteworthy 
characteristic of these pieces is the naturalness of their 
language. 

The use of prose and of technical terms, the quiet, steady 
agglomeration of small historical facts, the medieval 
vocabulary of the Jacquerie, the atmosphere of Clara Gazul, 
the frequent changes of scene and disregard of all the 
unities, the trick of dividing the play into journées instead of 
acts—all these peculiarities of Mérimée’s pieces helped to lead 
the Romantics into the path they took. 

Their influence was even more decided upon Dumas,! 
whose nature delighted in the cool wit, the irreverence, the 
strong touches of salaciousness, the procession of furious 
passions, the atrocious and matter-of-fact murders, as well 
as in the pretended sympathy with proletarianism which a 
superficial observer might remark. 

Les Barricades of Vitet is a volume containing, with Le 
Retour de Vincennes, some 450 pages, 350 of which are 
devoted to that eventful day in the month of May, 1588, 
when the streets of Paris were made ready, as many times 
before and since, for street-fighting. 

Besides xkwHa mpocwra, there are fifty-seven characters. 

“‘ What you are about to read,” says Vitet in the Preface, 
“is not a theatrical piece, but historical facts offered in a 
dramatic form.” 

Les Etats de Blois, ou la Mort de MM. de Guise, was 
another set of “‘historical scenes’ dealing with the events 
of December, 1588. These historical scenes were not entirely 
works of imagination. They were the fruits of the labours 


1 Mérimée influenced others besides Dumas. Cf. L’Espionne, “ imité 
du Thédive de Clara Gazul,” 1829. By Dupeuty and Achille Dartois, 
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of one who visited the scenes he described and supported his 
descriptions by documentary evidence. 

A third series of these dramatic fragments by the same 
writer was La Mort de Henri III, a fountain of inspiration 
to others besides Dumas. 

Loéve-Veimars wrote a series of dialogues, not designed 
for the stage, entitled Scénes contemporaines,t in 1827. In 
one of these scenes (Le tableau du sacre) Napoleon, the actor 
Talma and the painter David figure. In another (Le 18 
brumatire) we meet Napoleon again. 

In the same year Dittmer and Cavé published Les sotrées 
de Neutlly, esquisses dramatiques et historiques under the 
pseudonym of M. de Fougeray. 

When the Revue des Deux-Mondes was first founded 
Dumas was intent on becoming a contributor. He had 
already treated the history of France in Henri III. Chance 
willed that one of his earliest contributions to the Deux- 
Mondes should be a historical work. He came upon 
Barante’s Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne and was entranced 
by his find. “ For the first time a French historian had left 
to the chronicles all their picturesqueness, and all their 
naiveté to the legends.’’ Scott was already known to Dumas. 
But the novel had not yet begun to attract him. Scénes 
historiques such as those produced by Vitet were all the rage. 
Dumas fell upon the age of Charles VI, took his history, cut 
it up into scenes, dialogued it and produced Jsabel de 
Baviére, which was accepted by Buloz of the Deux-Mondes 
and won a great success. 

But of the earliest days of French history Dumas knew 
nothing in 1831. He wished to learn. But whence? By 
chance one of his friends told him of Augustin Thierry’s 
Letires sur Uhistoire de France. “1 read—I am wrong—I 
did not read, I devoured the marvellous work of the author 
of the Conquéte des Normands on the kings of the early 
house; then that species of scénes historiques entitled © 
Recits mérovingiens.”’ With his well-known simplicity 
Dumas admitted to himself that his ignorance was colossal, 
and proceeded to fill in the lacune. With the same sim- 


_) The full title was Scénes contemporaines laissées par Madame la 
vicomtesse de Chamilly. This pseudonym was credited at one time with 
concealing the identity, not only of Loéve-Veimars, but also of Auguste 
Romieu and the well-known vaudevillist, Vanderburch. 
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plicity he wrote twenty-three years later: ‘‘ God makes of 
some men miners who win from the earth its gold and its 
diamonds, of others He creates goldsmiths to chase and 
mount them. God+ has made of Augustin Thierry a miner, 
of me a goldsmith.”” The work of Thierry had an immense 
influence in deciding the lines on which Romanticism was 
to run. But Guizot and Michelet helped by their exact 
studies or by their picturesqueness to prepare the way for 
the historical drama. “For Augustin Thierry Dumas’ 
admiration knew no bounds, while he always kept a volume 
of Michelet upon his table.’’? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DuMAS 


Dumas never belonged, properly speaking, to the 
Romantic School—as such—at all, never really worked 
hand in glove with Hugo. He did not, like Hugo, form 
theories and attempt (or pretend) to write plays in con- 
formity with them. His method was to write plays first and 
rapidly improvise theories afterwards. Christine and 
Henri III were conceived and executed by an author almost 
completely in ignorance of the existence of a Romantic 
party, by an author who until the first night of the latter 
play was, he tells us, personally unknown to Alfred de Vigny 
and Hugo. “‘ Now Iam one of you,” cried the young man 
from Villers-Cotterets (for all the world like his own 
d’Artagnan) in the enthusiasm of his first success.? And 
for a few months perhaps it is true that he joined forces with 
the drilled battalions. After the epoch-making success of 
Antony Dumas felt strong enough to stand on his own feet. 
He was hailed as leader by a distinct section of the young 
literary sansculottes. The measure of his popularity may be 
gauged by the bitterness of the attacks levelled at him by 
the small body of adoring enfants perdus ranged under 
Hugo’s banner. 

In point of fact, as far as we can judge, Dumas seems to 
have made up his mind that the Middle Ages, on the stage 


1 “ Superstitious in his thoughts, religious in his writings, sceptic in 
his speech,”’ said Hippolyte Romand of Dumas in 1847. 

2 H. Blaze de Bury, Alexandre Dumas, p. 90. ; 

3 “Si je ne suis pas encore mousquetaire,”’ dit-il 4 ses nouveaux amis 
en franchissant la porte de l’hétel de M, de Tréville, ‘“‘ au moins me voila 
recu apprenti, n’est-ce pas ?”’ 
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at least, could be overdone. Hugo never leaves medieval 
history. Even Ruy Blas, set in the eighteenth century, 
presents a pageant of old-world customs and costumes. 
Even by 1830, after his success of Henri III, Dumas had 
determined to show the mirror to his contemporaries. The 
4th Act of Antony is very instructive on this point. In the 
first scene of this act the Vicomtesse de Lacy asks the 
young Romantic poet, Eugéne d’Hervilly : ‘‘ Will you tell 
me where you find those fiery scenes which have made you 
so successful as a dramatist ? For, no matter what you say, 
the success of your pieces lies there, and not in history, 
pictures of manners and local colour.”” He replies that he 
draws his inspiration for these scenes from the life and 
passions of the world about him. In Scene 6 the viscountess 
observes that she is continually advising him: “ Faites de 
Vactualité.” 

These conversations show that the Romantics were still 
bent on producing cloak and dagger plays, but that Dumas 
knew better—witness Antony. He continued, it is true, to 
return from time to time to the Middle Ages, as in Charles 
VII, the Tour de Nesle, Catherine Howard and Lorenzino. 
But, on the whole, his greatest successes were the modern 
plays of Antony, Richard Darlington, Teresa, Angéle, Kean, 
Paul Jones. 

With the instantaneous and undoubted success of Henri 
ITI the simmering jealousies of parties immediately reached 
boiling-point. Five days after the premiere a newspaper! 
from which we have quoted, one which was by no means a 
supporter of Dumas, the Journal des Débats, spoke in these 
terms: “‘ The success of Henri III at the Théatre-Frangais 
has brought divisions and parties into our dramatic literature. 
War is imminent : in the two camps there is a cutting of 
quills and sharpening of epigrams. If there is any truth in 
common report, the manifesto of the new campaign is a 
most remarkable document. Certain of our leading writers, 
it is said, have drawn up a petition to the king, begging him 
to maintain the ancient dignity of the theatre, to exert his 
all-powerful authority to divert the Romantic storm with 
which our stage is threatened, to fling beyond our frontiers 
these English and German raids, in a word, to establish 
anew and in full vigour the laws of Aristotle and preside 

1 February 16th, 1829, 
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over the punctual performance of the regulations of 
Boileau.” 

If the public, continues the Débats, insists on novelty at 
the expense of good taste and prefers the irregular literature 
of Shakespeare and Schiller to the noble and restrained 
compositions of Corneille and Racine, then this torrent of 
fleeting ideas must be allowed free course, for neither 
supplications to kings nor petitions to Parliaments will 
avail to stem the flood. 

To this petition the king is said to have answered that he 
had no other rights at the Théatre-Frangais than that 
possessed by all Frenchmen—the right to a seat in the pit. 

The Classics were thoroughly aroused and enraged. 
They affected to regard the performance of Vigny’s More as 
a battle to decide whether the old national pieces of Corneille, 
Racine and Voltaire were to be expelled from the theatre 
in favour of the foreigner. 

The French stage at this time was certainly under- 
going a foreign invasion. Plays inspired by foreign writers, 
particularly Scott and Schiller, were succeeding one another 
with great rapidity. 

Casimir Delavigne’s tragedy, Marino Faliero, had made 
its appearance on May 30th, 182g. This play was originally 
accepted for the Francais. But owing to the success of 
Henri III, as we have seen, Delavigne was compelled to 
look round for another theatre. Finally he found a home 
for his piece at the Porte-Saint-Martin, where it was called 
a melodrama, because the theatre had to announce it as 
such. 

The play was parodied once or twice and a short exam- 
ination of one of the parodies, Marino Faliero a Paris, 
a folie & propos vaudeville by Bayard and Varner, will 
shed some light on the foreign literary invasion of which the 
Classics complained. The idea of the parody is that the 
doge, Marino Faliero, after an unsuccessful appearance 
in England, comes to Paris ‘‘to make the fortune of anyone 
who succeeds in taking him up.” His adventures in Paris 
need not be referred to in full. He meets a lady called 
Charlotte, living at the ‘‘hdtel Saint-Martin.” (This of 
course refers to a piece called Werther. This play first 
appeared on February 18th, 1823, at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin Theatre and was still being played.) She desires to be 
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introduced to Faliero and makes, with a poignard in her 
hand, an impassioned speech full of well-known Romantic 
clichés. She apostrophises her weapon with “‘ Arme chére 
et fatale, viens contre mon cceur’”’ (Elle met le poignard 
dans son corset) and concludes with the remark: “ Je ne 
suis qu’une faible femme.”’ 

A character called Pertignace—Pertinax was being played 
about this time at the Francais—remarks that he has met 
at the barriére des Martyrs an Omnibus—omnibuses were 
being introduced upon the Paris streets at this period—in 
which were people of all kinds. One of them came from 
Switzerland. His name is William Tell.—Francais: My 
tragedy ?>—Pertignace : No.—Dujour: The vaudeville ?— 
Pertignace : No.—Fortuné : The comic opera ?>—Pertignace 
No! A grand opera ! 

This shows how popular Schiller was in Paris at this time. 
The theatres were full of William Tells and Marie Stuarts. 

Finally we are taken to the peristyle of the Théatre 
Francais, where stands the statue of Voltaire. Frangais 
arrives, controlling Faliero by chains of paper, and says 
to him? “ No one may enter here.’’ But Charlotte and her 
friends are already in the building. That lady enters with 
the remark: “ That’s just where you’re wrong.’”’—“‘ Melo- 
drama!” shrieks Pertignace. ‘‘ We are lost !’’—‘‘ You 
see,’ says Charlotte, “I come in by the same door as 
Louis XI, The Spy and your Henri ITI.” 
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AN APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 
HISTORICAL PLAYS (BEFORE 1829) 


THE following is a short list of historical melodramas :— 

Charles le Téméraire, ou le Siége de Nancy, 1814; Marguerite 
@ Anjou, 1810; Tékéli, ou le Siége de Mongatz, 1804 (all by 
Pixerécourt). Jules César, ou le Siége de Marseille, 1829 (Chailan), 
Le Mariage de Clovis, ou le Berceau de la Monarchie francaise, 
1815 (Léopold). Le Connétable Duguesclin, 1814 (Boirie and 
Clément). Jean sans Peur, Duc de Bourgogne, ou le Pont de 
Monsoreau, 1815 (Boirie and Léopold). Le Maréchal de Luxem- 
bourg, 1812 (Boirie and Frédéric). Baudouin de Jérusalem 
(Boirie, Léopold and Dubois). La Bataille de Pultawa, 1808 
(Boirie and Frédéric). La Jeunesse du grand Frédéric, 1809 
(Boirie and Lemaire). Stanislas Lecszinsky, ou le Siége de 
Dantzick, 1811 (Boirie and Cuvelier). Henri IV, ou la Prise de 
Paris, 1814 (Boirie, Léopold and J. B. Dubois). Guillaume le 
Conquérant, Duc de Normandie, 1804 (Coffin-Rony and Clément). 
Clémence d’Entragues, 1810 (Coffin-Rony). 

The following are historical comedies, vaudevilles and other 

ieces :— 
Le Mariage de Charlemagne, tableau hist., 1810; La Féte de 
Henri IV, com., 1816; La Maison de Jeanne d’Arc, anecdote- 
vaud., 18161 (all by Rougemont). Henri IV et d’Aubigné, com., 
1814 (Rougemont and Perin). Jeanne d’Arc, drame lyr., 1821 
(Dartois and Théaulon). Turenne, vaud. hist., 1815 (Dartois 
and Fulgence). Une journée de Charles V, com., 1824 
(Duport). La Maison du Rempart, ou la Journée de la Fronde, 
com. hist., 1829 (Mélesville). Mort de Turenne, piéce hist., 
1802 (Cuvelier and Bouilly). Le Maréchal de Turenne, ou le 
Combat de Sarpach, action milit., 1809; La Pucelle d’Oriéans, 
pantomime hist. et chevaleresque, 1803 ; La Jeunesse du Grand 
Condé, ou la Bataille de Rocroy, pant. hist., 1814; La Mort de 
Kléber, ou les Francais en Egypte, mimodrame hist. et milit, 


1 Nicolas Brazier credits Bossange, manager of the Nouveautés, with 
introducing medieval vaudevilles in 1831 (Chroniques des Petits Thédtres 
de Paris, 1883). It will be seen that this statement is not quite accurate, 
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1823 (all by Cuvelier). Henri IV en famille, com. vaud., 1828, 
(de Villeneuve and Vanderburch). La Jeunesse de Henri IV, ou 
la Chaumiere Béarnaise, com., 1814 (Merle, Brazier and Ourry). 
Les Francais dans le Tyrol, fait hist., 1806; Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau @ ses derniers moments, trait hist., 1791 ; Madame de 
Sévigné, com., 1805 (all by Bouilly). La Féte de Jean Bart, ou le 
Retour a Dunkerque, piéce, 1821 (Dubois and Brazier). Napoléon 
en Paradis, vaud., 1829 (Antier, Simonnin and Nézel). Catherine 
de Médicis aux Etats de Blois, drame hist., 1829 (Lucien Arnault). 
Marie Mignot, com. hist., 1829 (Bayard and Paul Duport). 
Crillon et Bussy d’Ambotse, fait hist., 1818 (Belle and Gentil- 
homme). Un Episode de 1812, ou l’Espionne russe, com. vaud., 
1829 (Carmouche and Mélesville). Les Avant-postes du Maréchal 
de Saxe, com. mélée de vaudevilles, 1808 (Moreau and Dumolard). 
Jean Bart, com. hist., 1803 (Ligier, Serviéres, etc.). Voltaire 
chez Ninon, fait hist., 1806 (Moreau and Lafortelle). L’Original 
de Pourceaugnac, ou Moliéve et les médecins, com., 1816 (Dumer- 
san). Racine, com., 1828 (Brizeux and Busoni). Thibault, Comte 
de Champagne, 1813 (G. Delavigne and Scribe). Le Jeune 
d’Aubigné, ou la Nuit de la St. Barthélemy, drame hist., 1805 ; 
Le Maréchal de Lowendal, ou la Prise de Berg-op-Zoom, en 1747, 
fait historique, 1818 (both by Pierre Villiers). Le Conspirateur 
confondu, ou la Patrie sauvée, piéce nationale, 1793 ; La Prise de 
Toulon, fait hist., 1794 (both by Mittié).! 

Then there are the Franconi spectacles : 

La Prise de la Corogne, ou les Anglats en Espagne, scénes 
equestres, milit., et hist., 1809; Frédégonde et Brunehaut, panto- 
mime hist., 1812 (with Denohe). L’entvée de Henri IV a& Paris, 
tableau hist., 1815 (with Cuvelier). Poniatowski, ou le Passage 
de l’Elster, mimo-drame milit., 1819 (with Villiers). Le Pont de 
Logrono, ou le Petit Tambour, action hist., 1824 (with Cuvelier). 

So many historical pieces were written both before and after 
Henri III that Dumanoir and the brothers Cogniard were careful 
to state that their Une Saint-Barthélemy, ou les Huguenots de 
Touraine (Variétés, May roth, 1836) was a vaudeville non- 
historique. 


1 Add the historical pieces of Népomucéne Lemercier, Ancelot, Soumet : 


aes : La Démence de Charles VI (1820), Lowis IX (1819), Jeanne @’Arc 
1825). 
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CHAPTER VII 


1, LE MORE DE VENISE (OcrToBer 241TH, 1829).—HERNANI 
(FEBRUARY 25TH, 1830).—CHRISTINE (Marcu 30TH, 1830). 


II. THE ROMANTICS AND MELODRAMA. 


of Henri III.1_ The applause which greeted that play 

had the double effect of enrolling its author for a 
time in the ranks of the Romantics and of encouraging 
Hugo? to proceed with a piece, the central idea of which 
had been in his mind for some time past. It would be more 
correct to say that he had had two ideas for plays in his 
head and had hesitated which to take. The two subjects 
were those of Marion Delorme and Hernani. 

Finally he chose Marion Delorme. Starting to work on 
June Ist, 1829, he completed the whole play by June 27th, 
writing the fourth act, of six hundred lines, in a single day. 

The play, then called Un Duel sous Richelieu,’ was read, 
one July night, in the studio of the painter Devéria, before 
a distinguished company of friends, of whom the most 
famous were the painters Eugéne Delacroix, Louis Boulanger 
and the two Devérias; Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
Dumas, Emile and Antoni Deschamps, Balzac, Alfred de 
Musset, Mérimée, Villemain, Soumet, the critic Charles 
Magnin, and Baron Taylor, commussaire-royal of the 
Théatre-Francais. The latter, to whom Hugo had been 
introduced by Chateaubriand in 1821 and who had encouraged 


ie / NHE dramatic revolution had begun witha success, that 


1“ Henyy III avait prouvé que le drame pouvait réussir.” Victoy 
Hugo vaconté, Chapter 53. ei, 

2“ Pavais gagné le Valmy de la révolution dramatique ; il s’agissait 
pour Hugo d’en gagner le Jemmapes, et, alors, l’école nouvelle était lancée 
sur la voie des victoires.’”” Dumas, Mes Mémoives, V, 282. ‘‘ Le succés 
d’Henyi ITI lui avait mis le feu sous le ventre.” Ibid., V, 187. 

3 This title was afterwards given to a drama in three acts by Lockroy 
and Badon, produced at the Vaudeville on April 9th, 1832. 
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the young writer to use his talents in writing for the stage, 
was, with the remainder of the audience, delighted with 
the play, and indeed not a little surprised. For Hugo’s 
previous attempt in stage-writing, Cromwell, had not been 
a SUCCESS. aa 

The report of the reading spread through Paris like 
wild-fire, and managers hurried to the rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs and vied with one another for the right to 
produce the new play—Crosnier of the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
Harel of the Odéon. But to them Hugo could only reply 
that Taylor had already accepted Marion Delorme for the 
Théatre-Francais, and that, indeed, a provisional cast had 
already been drawn up. 

The play was read at the Francais and sent in to the censor. 
But the censor refused permission to act, and Hugo was 
compelled to pay a visit to the Minister for the Interior, 
Martignac. The latter was something of a l:ttévateur 
himself, and Marion Delorme appeared as dangerous to the 
man of letters as to the minister. The fourth act contained 
certain allusions to Louis XIII, ancestor of Charles X, 
and everyone said he would discern in an attack on the 
forebear an onslaught upon the descendant. 

So Hugo had to demand an audience of the king. But 
the visit to Saint-Cloud had no more success than the 
interview with the minister. 

Still Hugo was not discouraged. On October Ist he 
handed Taylor the manuscript of Hernani. 

Meanwhile, however, the latter had thought of Vigny’s 
More de Venise and arranged for its performance. It is 
probable that Hugo had heard of the arrangement and had 
hastened forward accordingly the completion of Hernant. 
He appears to have urged his own prior claims and to 
have obtained from Taylor a promise that Hernani should 
be presented before the More. Nevertheless, the latter 
piece was played first, and the two poets were estranged? 
until the night of the first performance of Christine. 


* See Ernest Dupuy, Alfred de Vigny, Vol. I, p. 237. Hugo appears to 
have thought that he had acted handsomely in the matter. See the rele- 
vant section in the following letter to Sainte-Beuve written on November 
2nd, 1829, which is quoted in full for its general interest. ‘‘ The outlook 
is gloomy in every direction. It is as if our early days of struggle and strife 
had come back. Those wretches Janin and Latouche are posted in every 
newspaper, and from this vantage pour out their envy, their Tage, and 
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Le More de Venise, the second Romantic play to be 
staged, if we disregard Amy Robsart, appeared at the 
Fran¢ais on October 24th, 1829. Although it was an adapta- 
tion, although many pieces of “ barbarous ” crudity had 
been suppressed by de Vigny and the play was rendered 
into Alexandrine metre, yet it aroused great opposition, 
because the Classics pretended to be shocked at the thought 
that a piece by the foreigner, Shakespeare, translated with 
what was still daring fidelity to the original, should be staged 
on the boards of the national theatre. 

De Vigny’s object in writing his version was to lay the 
foundations of a complete metrical translation for the stage 
of the plays of Shakespeare, similar to that already com- 
pleted in German. 

But, despite the success of the Shakespearean season two 
years before, many upholders of good taste still affected 
with Voltaire to look upon Shakespeare as a barbarian whose 
influence on French dramatic art could not but be evil. 

For a moment there was a truce in political affairs. The 
mutual hatreds of conservatives and progressives could 
therefore find free vent in literature, and particularly the 
drama. De Vigny must have been firmly convinced of the 
quasi-sacredness of what he regarded as his mission if he, 
the most retiring of men, was willing to allow himself to 
appear in the part of a literary revolutionary. Ten years 
later he wrote that the appearance of the Moor at the 
Théatre-Francais had caused more scandal than if he had 
profaned a church. 

Hernani was read and accepted and the parts allotted 
to the actors. Mademoiselle Mars was to play Dofia Sol, 
Firmin Hernani, Joanny Don Ruy Gomez, and Michelot, 


their hatred. They caused a fatal desertion from our ranks at the critical 
moment. The old school, which was almost extinct, has resumed the 
offensive. A terrible storm is gathering over our head, and the hatred of 
these low journalists has reached such a point that they no longer give 
me credit for anything. In spite of this, Othello has been a success, though 
not a tremendous one, but as great as could be expected, and thanks to 
our efforts. My behaviour on this occasion has quite brought Alfred de 
Vigny and the Shakespeareans (presumably the Deschamps, Berlioz, 
Léon de Wailly and Auguste Barbier) back to our side; that is one good 
thing, at any rate, but a double cabal is being formed against me in the 
newspaper dens and green room lairs, and Othello is only whetting their 
appetite for Hernani.” The Letiers of Victor Hugo, translated by F. Clarke, 
Vol. I. 
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Don Carlos. But the actors were nearly all hostile. Made- 
moiselle Mars was fifty years old when Hernani was produced, 
and it was not surprising that she had no enthusiasm for 
the new school. But at the same time, having accepted 
the part, she was sufficiently honest not to desert to the 
enemy when battle was joined. Not so loyal was Michelot, 
who, in the character of Don Carlos, did not scruple to show 
the public, by the manner in which he spoke his lines, how 
little contented he was with the part he was forced to 
lay.? 
: The hostility of the actors was probably caused, not so 
much by the fact that they were asked to give up the time- 
honoured dramatic methods, both of their own lifetime 
and of the tragic school in which they had been trained, as 
by the circumstance that the Comédie-Francaise was at 
this time managed by the players themselves. The plays 
of the Romantic School were mounted regardless of expense. 
Preliminary disbursements were thus very large. It is 
this fact which explains largely the cool attitude adopted 
by the actors of the Frangais towards Hernani and its author. 

Moreover, the classical opponents of the new school 
had become alarmed at the large measure of applause won 
by Dumas’ Hen III. They resolved to leave no stone 
unturned in order to make success as difficult as possible 
for the young writer to obtain. “‘ They listened at doors, 
filched a few lines here and there, and proceeded to dis- 
figure them, went through whole scenes and caricatured 
them, drawing upon their imaginations where necessary, 
and made all the drawing-rooms laugh at the so-called 
masterpiece. At one rehearsal an author of the Théatre- 
Francais was discovered in a dark corner.’’? 

War to the knife had been declared by the Classical party. 
They were fighting for their lives. 

On Wednesday, February 24th, 1830—that is, the day 
before the first performance of Hernani—there appeared 
in the Débats, a journal favourable to Hugo, an article 
accusing the board of censors of bad faith and hostility. 


1 It is said (Pontmartin, p. 142) that he had promised his comrades to 
get the piece damned. Monrose was openly hostile. Samson sneered 
privately. Joanny was not very enthusiastic, says Pontmartin. Firmin 
was Hugo’s only supporter. 

* Victor Hugo vaconté, Vol. II, p. 324. These statements are possibly 
inventions, certainly exaggerations. 
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Excitement grew apace.! As the day approached, the 
commissatre-royal went to Hugo and inquired what arrange- 
ments he would like to make for the contingent of claqueurs. 
But Hugo had no liking for hired applause and averred 
roundly that he would have none of it. He feared that the 
claque might play into the hands of the enemy in the 
moment of need. Only his friends should applaud. In 
their hands the safety of the piece should rest. 

The studios of painting, architecture and sculpture at 
this time were seething with enthusiasm. Shakespeare, 
Byron and Walter Scott were in every hand. The heads of 
the youth of the land were swimming in strange exotic 
vapours. The fragrance, the sounds of the East floated 
in at the studio-windows, its colours were on every canvas. 
The spirit of the new age caused every breast to heave. 
“La préface de Cromwell rayonnait 4 nos yeux comme les 
Tables de la Loi sur le Sinai.’’? 

The word went round among these Hugolaters that the 
chief needed their help. Hugo’s friends acted as recruiting 
sergeants, engaging all who were willing to offer their 
services for the rout of the “ big-wigs.’’ The studios rose as 
one man. The amateur claque carried the play through the 
dangerous days. 

In reading accounts of the first performance of Hernant 
it is very necessary to keep one’s head. To read the pages 
of the enthusiastic Gautier one would suppose that friend 
and foe were alike fascinated into respectful admiration 
for the genius of Hugo. But the words of others,® disposed 
beforehand to wish the poet well, warn us to suspend judg- 
ment. The more serious of Hugo’s friends saw the danger, 
first of all, that lay in packing the theatre, for, when the 
real public entered the house, it would be influenced all 
the more by its enforced exclusion to criticise the piece 
adversely. In point of fact, this is what actually occurred. 

It is plain too from these accounts that during the earlier 
scenes the party of Hugo was filled not so much with admira- 
tion as with stupor.* The very first words of the play indeed 
offended many even of the Romantics. Even the most 


1 The National and the Moniteur—February 26th, 1830—denied the 
reports of a plot against Hernani. 
2 Gautier, Histoive du vomantisme, Pp. 5. 
® See Pontmartin, p. 141. 
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enthusiastic were shocked by the licence of Hugo’s literary 
style. One Hugolater, a professor at Louis le Grand, 
muttered to his neighbour: ‘‘ Frankly, I prefer Racine.” 
Another said that the play dealt with the honour, not of 
Castille, but of Charenton. ‘‘ How this will all be hissed at 
the fourth performance !”’ said a third. 

Packed though the house was, it was very doubtful what 
would be the ultimate verdict. It was not until the fifth 
act that the veteran Mademoiselle Mars pulled the piece 
through by her really sublime acting. Both sides forgot 
their animosity in enthusiasm for the actress.1 The game 
was won, but there would be return matches. 

The great public, admitted at the third performance, 
behaved as many had feared. The storm burst, raged. 
Samson (in his Mémoires, p. 269) says that Michelot in the 
part of Don Carlos was so often interrupted that on some 
occasions he had to stop entirely, while on others he actually 
suppressed, without the knowledge of the public, passages 
where the storm usually broke loose. Théophile Gautier 
lays claim to “thirty campaigns, thirty hotly contested 
performances.” It became the fashionable thing to “ go 
and laugh at Hernani,” for the parody, Harnali, was said to 
be no more grotesque than the original. For the generation 
of 1830 Hernani was what the Cid was for the contemporaries 
of Corneille. 

“Most of the newspapers attacked the play. The 
ministerial journals had looked upon M. Victor Hugo as a 
deserter ever since his Ode a la Colonne and could not 
pardon him his refusal of a pension. The papers whose 
views in politics were liberal had as literary editors the very 
men whom the drama was dispossessing of their birth- 
right.’’2 

“The press on the whole was unfavourable. The liberal 
newspapers, under the influence of men like Armault, 
Etienne, Jay and Jouy, described the performance as an 
orgy. The Quotidienne, more moderate, was cool towards 
Hugo, realising no doubt that it could no longer count on 
him. Etienne coined the phrase novateur rétrograde, which 
delighted everyone.” 

That organ of the contented classes, the Constitutionnel, 


1 Pontmartin, p. 149. = is Victor Hugo raconté, Chapter 53. 
: 8 Pontmartin, p. 150. 
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devoted a lengthy article to the criticism of Hernani.2 
The paper was, as we know, not well disposed towards the 
new school, but its strictures were not excessively male- 
volent, and astonish the reader indeed by their moderation. 
Its criticisms were not nearly so severe as those of the 
Débats, whose friendly attitude towards Hugo was well 
known. 

The critic of the Constitutionnel struck chiefly at Hugo’s 
disregard for the Unity of Place and, as his remarks are 
rather amusing, they may be given verbatim. After a 
description in detail of the first three acts, the writer pro- 
ceeds to Act 4. ‘‘ We perceive Don Carlos in a vast cavern, 
at the foot of Charlemagne’s tomb.—Charlemagne’s ?>— 
Yes, yes: Charlemagne’s.—But his tomb is at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and not in Spain !—Well, we are out of Spain now, 
and, for the honour of naturalness and truth to life, lo and 
behold ! without why or wherefore, and as if by enchant- 
ment, we are caught up and deposited at Aix-la-Chapelle 
with ... Dofia Sol—Ah! the pretty one has also made the 
trip to Aix ?—Eh, oui !—With Don Carlos ?—Why not ? ”’ 

This vast edifice, says the critic, built on sand, and the 
ensemble of the construction, resting on a faulty basis, 
offend at once against reason, good taste and good sense. 
(In other words, M. Hugo should never have broken those 
excellent old Rules.) 

For weeks beforehand the daily journals were full of 
discussions on the score of Hernani. The whole circum- 
stances of the production were picturesque. Hugo had 
written the manifesto of the Preface of Cromwell. The 
rumours of plots against the piece, of the amateur claque, 
of the hostility of the actors, all contributed to make 
Hernani the focus of unprecedented attention. 

An infallible proof of the intense interest felt by friend 
and foe alike in the advent of Hernani may be found in 
the almost simultaneous appearance at various theatres 
of no less than four parodies. Enterprising theatrical 
managers were alive to the pecuniary advantage likely to 
accrue to them from the staging of travesties of a piece 
arousing such widespread interest. To the theatre of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin belonged the honour of being first in 
the field. This version, which appeared on March 12th, 

1 February 27th, 1830. 
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1830, was entitled N,i,n7.1. The part of the hero, an escaped 
vagrant and sturdy beggar, was played by Provost. Dofia 
Sol becomes Mademoiselle Parasol, Don Gomez is M. 
Dégommé, a pastry-cook, while the new name of Charles V 
is Don Arlequin-Pathos, a manufacturer of whitening? 
residing near Madrid. Many shrewd hits are levelled at the 
new piece, burlesques of every kind are found in each scene. 

The Fourth Act opens outside a cemetery (a hit at Le 
Tombeau of Hernani), where Don Pathos’ opening remark 
is to the effect that 


La pantomime est vieille! Il vaut cent fois mieux dire 
Un petit monologue, a l’instar de Shakespeare. 


He then plunges into a long apostrophe to an old companion, 
Carmagnole (=Charlemagne). 

At the end of the act one of the managers comes on the 
stage and bows three times. 


THE ManacerR. Gentlemen, the management begs the public 
kindly to remain seated. You may think the piece is finished, but, 
after a few moments’ preparation, we will give you the second and 
only dénouement of the play. (Ail the characters clasp one another's 
shoulders and exeunt, Right, to the air of a galop.) 


(The critics had said that the plot had come to its logical 
conclusion at the end of the Fourth Act, and that Act 5 
was an unnecessary addition.) 

Four days later the Gaite produced Oh! qu’Nenni.? 
That indefatigable vaudevillist, Carmouche, had also a 
hand in this, his second, parody of Hernant. Don Gomez is 
again Dégommé, a wine merchant, Hernani is Oh! qu’Nenni 
and Dofia Sol, Belle Sole. The piece was not a success. 

A week later, March 23rd, saw the appearance of two 
more travesties, Harnali* at the Vaudeville, and Hernani 
at the Variétés. The latter fell flat, but Harnali was a 
brilliant success. The chief characters were Harnali, 


1 N, i, Ni, ou le Danger des Castilles, amphigouri-romantique, en cing 
actes et en vers sublimes, mélés de prose ridicule, par MM. Carmouche, de 
Courcy et Dupeuty. 

2 “ Blanc d’Espagne.”’ 

° Oh! qu’Nenni, ou le Mirliton fatal, parodie d’Hernani en cing 
tableaux, par Brazier et Carmouche. 

* Harnalt, ou la Contrainte par Cor, piéce frangaise traduite du goth 
[=d’Hugo], par Auguste de Lauzanne. 
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“ marchand de contremarques,’’ Dégommé Comilva, Charlot 
and Quasifol. ‘‘ Harnali,’”’ remarks the Constitutionnel, 
“doit exciter la curiosité de tous ceux qui ont vu ou lu le 
singulier drame de M. Victor Hugo.” The same paper 
records, two days afterwards: ‘‘On. continue 4 siffler 
Hernani au Théatre-Frangais.” The obvious delight of the 
excellent Constitutionnel, ever the literary and_ political 
representative of the respectable classes, as it tells the story 
of the volleys of mordant wit directed at that clever but 
misguided young Monsieur Hugo, leader of the tag-rag and 
bobtail of the new movement, makes pleasant reading. 

In Victor Hugo raconté (Chapter 53) we find: “One 
theatre went to the length of parodying a piece which had 
not yet been played, while, in a review of the plays of the 
year, the Vaudeville mounted, for all to laugh at, the 
“scene of the portraits.” Don Ruy Gomez was a strolling 
bear-master.”’ . 

Hippolyte Romand made the remark, at the first per- 
formance of Hernani: ‘This play will greatly increase 
M. Hugo’s poetic and lyric reputation, but it proves nothing, 
absolutely nothing, regarding his dramatic powers.’ This 
judgment is on the whole sound and should, I think, without 
emphasis on the “ absolutely,’ be accepted by us as a fair 
summing-up.! 


Now let us return for a moment to Dumas’ Christine. 
M. Brault’s play of the same name had made its appearance 
at the Francais.2 Frédéric Soulié’s Christine a Fontainebleau 
had been accepted at the Odéon, where Mlle. Georges and 
Ligier filled the principal parts. And then, Henri III was 
played at the Comédie-Frang¢aise, as we have seen. 

But, after thirty-five performances of Henn III, 
Mademoiselle Mars was compelled to rest, and Dumas, 
though he knew that the old version of Christine would 
never be played, had hopes that at least a new edition would 
brave the blaze of the footlights. 


1 A poor version of Hernani, by James Kenney, entitled The Pledge ; 
or, Castilian Honour, was staged at Drury Lane by Macready on April 8th, 
1831. Macready took the part of Don Leo (Ruy Gomez), Wallock that of 
Hernani, Cooper, Charles V, and Miss Phillips, Donna Zanthe (Dofia Sol). 
See William Charles Macready, by William Archer, p. 82. : 

2 Alexandre Duval wrote a Christine, ou la Mort de Monaideschi, 
which was prohibited. 
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He realised that the piece must be made more dramatic, 
and, as its author was not a member of Hugo’s revolutionary 
party, more modern, more unconventional. A few audacities 
must be committed. Dumas set to work. The piece was 
recast, Stockholm and Rome discovered as venues of the 
Prologue and First Act, and Epilogue respectively, and the 
new part of Paula conceived and designed. 

In the interim Alfred de Vigny’s Othello was in brisk 
rehearsal and—a piece of luck for Dumas—Soulié’s Christine, 
produced at the Odéon by its new manager, Harel, had 
fallen dead on the stage! Dumas then proceeded to read 
Christine in the circle of his friends, Godefroid Jadin, Paul 
Huet, Tony Johannot, and Decamps the painters ; the two 
Deschamps, Alfred de Vigny and Fontaney, poets; Merle, 
Hippolyte Romand and Bocage. The latter and Dumas 
read alternately. Prologue and First Act were approved 
for their variety and movement. Not so the Second and 
Third Acts. The author was endeavouring to give proof of 
his allegiance to the revolutionaries. And so one of the 
characters, Steinberg, just back from Paris, telling Queen 
Christine of the reception accorded to Corneille’s Cid and 
Horace by the critics of the day, leaves everyone with the 
impression that the fate, not of the Czd and Horace, but of 
Marion Delorme and Hernani is being discussed. Thus 
Dumas, in attacking the academicians for appealing to the 
king, defended Hugo, and proceeded to offer him the further 
incense of imitating Hernani in more than one passage, 
notably in a monologue of Christine recalling that of 
Charles V. 

When the play was finished, Merle, husband of Marie 
Dorval, spoke as follows: “My dear Dumas, you have 
imitated Victor Hugo in the Second and Third Acts. Very 
unwisely. You can do better. Christine will be a success 
because it contains a multitude of good things independent 
of the quarrels of rival schools. The newspapers which 
attacked Heynani will not be stupid enough to begin a new 
campaign a few weeks later. They will say—what we are 
telling you now, but with more loyal intention—that you 
are very ill-advised to range yourself beneath Monsieur 
Hugo’s flag and share the responsibility of his follies ; 
that the beauties, and they are many, of Christine can be 
applauded by the most bigoted Classics as well as by zealous 
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Romantics, and that you have only to abandon your 
revolutionary attitude in order to become the true dramatic 
poet of the coming generation. But for doing so Monsieur 
Hugo, of course, will never forgive you.’ 

One must regard this speech as marking an epoch in 
Dumas’ literary career. Be sure that he pondered the advice 
it contained. Be sure also that he kept his decision a secret, 
at least as far as Hugo was concerned. After all, he had his 
career to consider, and we cannot blame him if he determined 
no longer to pluck chestnuts from the fire for Hugo, who 
would certainly have been the last to reciprocate. 

The alliance between the two men was thus short. But 
Dumas, as events will shortly show, did not at once head 
off alone. Whatever secession he had planned or was 
planning, Hugo had as yet no inkling of it. 

Meanwhile Harel had accepted the new Christine. Dumas 
read his play to the actors of the Odéon and, despite Harel’s 
proposition that the piece should be rewritten in prose, 
rehearsals began. Georges was to play Christine; Ligier, 
Sentinelli; Lockroy, Monaldeschi; and a débutante, 
Mademoiselle Noblet, Paula. 

The play was excellently staged. The author’s painter- 
friends lent a hand with the scenery. Boulanger designed 
some of the costumes and Saint Eve the rest. Rehearsals 
were proceeding merrily, when the news came that the piece, 
for political reasons, was banned by the censor. There was 
nothing to be done but submit, and Dumas began another 
play, finished it in a few weeks, had it accepted at the 
Francais, sent it in to the censor. 

The piece was also prohibited. ‘‘ That made the pair.” 

It was Antony. 

Suddenly, one day, without rhyme or reason, Christine 
was returned to the author. Full permission to proceed 
with the piece was granted. Not even the political allusions 
were suppressed. Possibly Alfred de Vigny was the friend 
at Court. 

This was in March, 1830. Hernani, as we have seen, had 
just been played at the Frangais, and war was being waged. 
Not content with their attempts at quashing Victor Hugo’s 
work, the Classical opponents of the drama organised an 
onslaught upon the new Christine. 

2 Pontmartin, p. 193. 
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The first night was a terrible one. The fate of the piece 
swayed in the balance. The performance began at seven 
o’clock. First came applause. Then success was doubtful. 
The fourth act raised great enthusiasm. It was obvious 
that the inflated Epilogue at least must be cut out, for it 
nearly ruined everything. It was one o’clock before the 
end of the fifth act. Then came the Epilogue, during which 
Christine asked her doctor how long she had to live. He 
replied : “‘ You have yet a quarter of an hour.” Upon this a 
student in the pit stood on his seat, took out his watch and 
remarked that it was then 1.15. “ If the play isn’t over by 
half-past,”’ said he, ‘‘ we shall all go home.”’ The Epilogue 
was deleted from the second performance. As it was, no 
one quite knew, on leaving the theatre at two o’clock in the 
morning, whether Christine was a success or a failure. 

But, failure or success, there was a merry supper-party 
at Dumas’ lodging in the rue du Bac. Five-and-twenty 
friends, Hugo, de Vigny, Boulanger, Gustave Planche, 
among others, gathered round the board, flushed, if not 
with assurance of victory, at least with enthusiasm and hope 
and the heat of the combat. And here events show that 
Hugo at least had not been informed by some well-intentioned 
friend of Merle’s advice to Dumas. A hundred or more 
lines of the play had been marked down as weak or at least 
vulnerable. These must be strengthened before dawn, 
so that the manuscript might be returned to the theatre by 
the following noon and the alterations studied before the 
next performance. The author could not take up the task. 
He had his friends to entertain. So Hugo and de Vigny, 
forgetting their feud, shut themselves up in a quiet room 
and worked at the manuscript through the night. When 
their task was completed, day had broken. Leaving their 
weary friends in the arms of slumber, they placed the 
closely written sheets on the mantelpiece, stole out of the 
sleeping house, and made off, ‘arm in arm, like two 
brothers.” 

The drowsy combatants, left by Hugo and de Vigny, 
were roused by the publisher Barba, who came to offer 
12,000 francs for the manuscript. It appeared that Christine 
was a success. 

We may, I think, picture Hugo as first conceiving distrust 

2 Jouslin de la Salle, Souvenirs, p. 73. 
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of Dumas on the day following the morrow of Christine, 

when the Constitutionnel and other papers} offered 

oe more or less overtly, the advice already given by 
erle. 

Dumas had repeated the success of Henri III and, as we 
may say, in open theatre. There was none of the organised 
enthusiasm of Hernant. For the frequenters of the Odéon, 
students and other independent denizens of the Left Bank, 
were not the men to accept ready-made opinions with 
complacency. 

Dumas proves himself to be possessed in some measure 
of the power of dramatic irony, like Hugo. He makes 
sparing use of the Comic. There is not much characterisa- 
tion. One or two fine rhetorical passages may be found, 
but on the whole the verse is halting, without flights of 
poetic fancy. The theme is colourless and not sufficiently 
dramatic. The repentance of the two murderers of Monald- 
eschi is sheer melodrama. The play is poorly constructed ; 
it contains too many long, flabby speeches ; it is didactic 
and diffuse. Yet, it does give the right touch of local 
colour, it evokes in some degree a living picture of the life 
of the late Middle Ages, it is in places spectacular, it contains 
much life and movement. The author’s own opinion was 
that it was a modern tragedy, that is, modern in subject, 
classical in treatment. The originality of the play, in his 
opinion, was ‘“‘ the part of Monaldeschi.2 A coward! No 
one hitherto had dared to bring a coward upon the stage. 
But I had dared! Naively, without the slightest intention 
of hazarding an innovation .. .” 

On the whole, summing up in a word, it may be said that 
Dumas has yet to find himself. 

At the Ambigu, on April 26th, 1830, was performed 
Tristine, ou Chaillot, Suresne et Charenton, “ trilogie sans 
préambule et sans suite en 30 actes, d’une scéne, et en vers 
alexandrins, par Carmouche, de Courcy, et Dupeuty.” 

The performance of Christine marks the close of the first 
epoch in the history of the Romantic theatre. 

In the first place, the short-lived adherence of Dumas to 
Hugo and his party is at an end. Hugo is not yet aware 
of the fact, Dumas has scarcely made up his mind. It will 


1 Pontmartin, p. 195. 
2 Dumas, Souveniys dvamatiques, Vol. I, pp. 189, 190. 
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be seen, indeed, that Hugo is about to act, not only in his 
own name, but in that of Dumas as well. But, actually, 
the break has come. 

Secondly, the Romantics leave the state-theatres, enter 
into contracts with the boulevard managers, and by so 
doing admit tacitly—and how unwillingly !—the close 
kinship subsisting between the drama and melodrama. 


Il THE ROMANTICS AND MELODRAMA 


Henri III had brought in 300,000 francs and Dumas 
imagined that he would have no difficulty in getting his 
new play accepted at the House of Moliére. But the 
actors—who managed the Francais at this period—were 
conservative and hostile. Antony was accepted only for 
its potential money-making capabilities. The more cunning 
among the committee, too, whispered to one another that 
they might as well accept the piece, for the censor would 
never pass it, and censored indeed it was. But the crafty 
ones had omitted to take one factor into consideration. 
The Revolution of July abolished the censorship and, one 
fine morning, Dumas appeared at the theatre and expressed 
the polite hope that Antony might now be proceeded with. 
After a while rehearsals began. Mademoiselle Mars had 
accepted the part of Adéle d’Hervey, Firmin that of Antony. 
The rehearsals continued amid general hilarity. The 
principals were absent-minded, the minor actors whispered 
and tittered. So matters went on for three months. Then 
Mademoiselle Mars, after spending 1200 francs on frocks, 
simulated illness. 

But meanwhile an important step had been taken, not 
by Dumas, but by Hugo. Realising that, in view of the 
hostility of the actors and conservatism of audiences, the 
Romantic drama would never be really at home at the 
Théatre-Frangais, he had set about discovering a theatre 
where a Romantic success would not be a sacrilege. Finally 
he had hit upon the Porte-Saint-Martin. 

The Porte-Saint-Martin was the home of melodrama. 
But no matter. Henceforward, the drama and melodrama 
must live side by side. The Porte-Saint-Martin was destined 
to become “the sole cradle of the drama.”! The two 

1 Souvenivs de Frédévick Lemaitve, p. 223. 
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dramatists were still comrades in name, and Hugo treated 
with Crosnier in the name of himself and Dumas, sure that 
the latter would fall in with the arrangement. 

The consequence was that Dumas, who had begun to 
lose confidence in Antony, grew calmer with the knowledge 
that he held a trump card in his hand. 

One day, Firmin came up to him at the theatre. “I’m 
afraid Antony isn’t going to be a success,”’ said he. 

“Oh! never mind! We must hope for the best.” 

“Well, you’ve had your warning.” 

“Ts there any advice you can give me ? ”’ 

“Yes, but . . . I don’t like to suggest it.” 

“ Out with it !”’ 

“Tf I were you, I should take the piece to Scribe.” 


Dumas received the thrust without flinching. ‘‘ Your 
idea of taking the piece elsewhere is a good one,” he mused 
slowly. 


“Ah! what did I say!” 

“ But I shan’t take it to Scribe. I shall take it to...” 

"Well ? ” 

“Crosnier. The part of Adéle will suit Dorval well, 
and I fancy that the rdle of Antony isa...” 

“ec A ? ” 

“ Bocage |.” 

Whereupon Dumas asked the prompter for the manu- 
script, rolled it up and put it under his arm. 

“Good-bye, Firmin !—Good-bye, Mademoiselle Mars !”’ 
So saying, he bowed politely and marched out of the theatre. 
“Five seconds later, I was in the street. Ten minutes 
afterwards, I was with Dorval. The following day the play 
was read to Dorval and Bocage. Six weeks passed and 
Antony was played at the Porte-Saint-Martin.’’! 


Pixerécourt and Ducange, the great melodramatic 
writers, had essayed, like the Romantics, to raise the status 
of their art by rather bombastic theorising. They, however, 
were parvenus. They were laughed at for their pains. 
But Hugo and de Vigny had won their spurs in other fields 
of literature. The world knew them for poets. Their 
theories were taken at their face value by many. . 


1 Dumas, Souvenirs dramatiques, Vol. I, p.250. See also Mes Mémoires, 
Chapter 175. 
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Melodrama did not dare to deck itself in verse.1 Hugo 
and Dumas essayed to disguise the melodrama of their 
dramas by adopting the metrical form. Dumas’ efforts in 
that line were, taking them altogether, a failure.2 He had no 
need to run to the apron-strings of verse. But, if Dumas 
had the dramatic instinct, Hugo had not. He was well 
advised to adopt the Alexandrine, for posterity, reading 
his plays in the armchair, forgets under the influence of 
their superb poetry the non-sequence of the situations, the 
want of dramatic grip. 

In the beginnings of the Drama, a play by each of the three 
great Romantic dramatists was staged at the Théatre- 
Francais—Henri III, le More de Venise and Hernani. 
But the Romantics were never really popular either with 
the actors or with the public of the first stage of France. 
At last the break came. First Antony, then Marion Delorme 
were mounted at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 

Hernant was played at the Frangais on February 25th, 
1830, Le Roi s’amuse at the same house, but for one night 
only, nearly three years afterwards, on November 22nd, 
1832. Two and a half years elapsed before Hugo returned 
to the respectability of the rue Richelieu with Angelo. 
Between that play and Hernani three of Hugo’s dramas had 
been staged at the Porte-Saint-Martin, while Hugo, humbled 
but still superb, tried to prove by multiplication of theories 
that his plays were not as those of other men with whom 
circumstances had forced him to associate. 

There is no doubt, it is true, that Hugo’s dramas by their 
fine literary style and the frequent lyricism of their ex- 
pression, Dumas’ by the dramatic ability of their situations, 
their conception, the electric sympathy established between 
players and public, are far removed from the rant and crude- 
ness of the pieces hitherto domiciled in the Boulevard du 
Crime. But nevertheless this point must be insisted upon, 
that they owed what success they gained in great measure 
to the histrionic ability of their interpreters and that these 
interpreters—Marie Dorval, Frédérick Lémaitre and Bocage 


+ Dumas writing in 1836 says: “ For the last five years not a single 
work in verse has dared to show itself at the Porte-Saint-Martin.” In 
Victor Hugo vaconté we read: ‘‘ Verse is impossible at the theatres of the 
boulevard.” 

® Manager Harel, a shrewd judge, besought Dumas to rewrite Charles 
VII in prose. 
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—were artistes who had gained their early reputation in 
melodrama, a circumstance which goes to furnish one more 
proof of the truth that Drama, though a higher branch, is 
essentially of the same stock as melodrama, in fact is melo- 
drama written by exponents of the higher literature. 
Drama in a word is literary melodrama. 

Indeed, it would not be difficult to compile a lengthy 
list,. taken from the Drama, of melodramatic passages 
written by Hugo and Dumas. 

To begin with, the author of Amy Robsart, whether he 
was Hugo or whether he was Paul Foucher, had used 
melodramatic methods before the drama came officially 
into being. Moreover, Hugo and Dumas had both essayed 
a melodrama in 1821. The very first play the latter saw 
in Paris was a melodrama, Le Vampire, by Nodier at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin. In later years Dumas himself wrote 
a Vampire. 

Let us take a few examples of melodramatic procedure 
from the plays of Dumas. 

We have scenes of melodramatic remorse in the Epilogue 
of Christine (Scene 6)—Christine and Sentinelli—and in the 
Tour de Nesle (Tableau 9, Scene 3)—Buridan and Mar- 
guerite. Then there is the proposal of D’Aubigny to the 
duke in Belle-Isle (4, 2) to cast the dice three times, the loser 
to blow out his brains. This is not life, but melodrama. 
Equally unreal and stagy is the action of the duke 
(Lorenzino, 3, 6). Confronted by his unarmed enemies, 
himself armed, he throws down his sword and offers Strozzi 
the use of his dagger. 

The whole of Paul Jones is perilously near to melodrama. 
Act IV, Scene 5 is melodrama pure. It is the scene where the 
guilty marchioness visits the dying Achard in the darkened 
room, where her daughter Marguerite and Paul, her ille- 
gitimate son, are concealed, unknown to her. She seeks the 
key that keeps guard over the papers she wishes to burn, 
the papers proving Paul to be her eldest son. Constant 
prayers to God. Achard’s refusal. His death. The 
marchioness finds the key and is confronted by Paul, whom 
she recognises as her son. 

In Act V, Scene 2 of the same play let us quote a speech 
of the marchioness: “Oh, my God, my God! You have 
heard the words that have issued from my child’s lips. 
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I dare not hope that your pity will forget them, O God, 
but in the hour of her punishment remember that I do not 
curse her.”’ None could doubt that the subject of this 
apostrophe was a guilty woman, but few would guess that 
the mother was guilty of the same sin as the daughter. 

The melodramatic convention by which a character in 
moments of exaltation, whether in grief or in joy, drops 
on the knees and, raising the hands on high, addresses the 
Almighty, is noticed elsewhere. Hugo was fond of this 
cliché. There is an example of it in Le Roz s’amuse (4, 5), 
when Blanche, knowing she is about to be murdered, 


exclaims : ‘ 
O Dieu, vers qui je vais, 
Je pardonne a tous ceux qui m’ont été mauvais, 


and then gives a short list of those whose pardon she desires. 
Similarly, in Les Burgraves (2, 2), when Régina’s life has 
been saved by the cordial, Otbert drops down with uplifted 


hands and says : 
Merci, Seigneur, elle est sauvée. 


In Lucréce Borgia (3, 2) the procession of monks parts to 
either side disclosing five coffins draped in black. This is 
melodrama again. 

Indeed, the two plays last named were quickly recognised 
as melodramas.! In fact incidental music was written for 
Lucréce, while of Les Burgraves the critic of the Constitu- 
tionnel (March oth, 1843) remarks: ‘“‘M. Victor Hugo’s 
methods and procedures are always the same. Melodrama 
had run them to death before he even thought of using 
them.” 

To sum up, we find melodrama anticipating the Romantic 
drama in a number of points. 

While, on the one hand, the melodramatists are con- 
servative, on the other they are responsible for certain 
innovations or they continue the innovating tradition of the 
bourgeois drama of Diderot and Nivelle de la Chaussée. 
In many of these innovations they are followed by the 
Romantics, particularly by Alexandre Dumas, who had 
more dealings with the melodramatists than Hugo had, 


* The critic Désiré Nisard calls Marie Tudor and Lucréce Borgia “‘ melo- 
dramas ”’ in Essais sur l’école romantique, p. 267. 
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Dumas respected literary tradition less because he was 
self-educated. He had a keen sense of what the theatre- 
going public liked. Melodrama had been intensely popular. 
Dumas’ dramas owed part of their success to the fact that 
the public found in them many qualities they had learned 
to appreciate in the melodrama. Hugo had a lesser per- 
ception of the likings of the public, a quicker sense of 
literary form and a more deeply rooted conservatism in 
letters. It is quite apparent that, whatever Hugo’s theories 
were, he was much more in the direct line of conservative 
literary and dramatic succession than Dumas, who pro- 
tested less and kicked away more props. 

In certain respects the melodramatists are conservative, 
for example in their preservation of the unities, particularly 
that of interest. Traces may be found too of the old con- 
fidant of tragedy, as in the beginning of Act 2 of Ducange’s 
Fiancée de Lammermoor, where Caleb’s réle is purely con- 
fidential. 

But in other directions the melodramatists have thrown 
over tradition before the appearance of the Romantics. 
Thus, the melodramas are usually three-act pieces. It is 
true that they frequently introduce a change of scene in the 
middle of two acts, bringing the total number of acts to the 
traditional five. But to do so by such means was a violation 
of tradition. Pixerécourt, at least, knew this and apologised 
to the critics. Sometimes there were changes of scene 
enough to bring the number of true acts up to seven. In the 
old tradition the appearance of a new character marked the 
beginning of a fresh scene. Sometimes, in the printed 
editions of melodramas, the numbering of the scenes is 
continuous through the act despite a change of scenery. In 
other melodramas the word Scéne appears in print only after 
a change of scenery and not after the arrival of a fresh 
character. Here, then, we find ready-made a system used 
by the Romantics who, and Dumas in particular, loved to 
divide their dramas into a number of sections greater than 
that prescribed by usage and to attach to these sections 
the unfamiliar titles of journée and tableau, prologue and 
épilogue. 

In the average melodrama again, indeed, the characters 
take themselves very seriously. The hero is very brave, 
the villain inhumanly cruel, the heroine almost inhumanly 
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virtuous, the philosophic character outrageously sententious. 


Except in the “comic melodramas,” there is little of the _ 


saving grace of humour in any melodrama “ of invention.” 
But, in the melodramatic pieces taken from or founded on 
the novels of Scott, the tragedy of the story is lightened by 
the humorous attitude or occasional utterances. of a Dominie 
Sampson (La Sorciére), a Doctor Luc-Lundin (Le Chateau de 
Loch-Leven), or a Caleb (Fiancée de Lammermoor), and 
droll scenes and tragic occurrences succeed one another in a 
single play. 

The personages of the old tragedy were kings and nobles, 
those of the eighteenth-century bourgeois drama were 
ordinary private persons. The melodrama included both 
sorts and Romantic drama followed suit. 

As its name implies, the melodrama had music for an 
integral part. There were occasional songs with a chorus and 
a ballet. Even in this respect the Romantics occasionally 
followed the example of melodrama. Dumas’ Teresa was 
played at the Opéra-Comique and was sometimes referred 
to as a lyrical drama. There are songs in his Catherine 
Howard and in Marie Tudor. Hugo’s first prose drama, 
Lucréce Borgia, had the help of the orchestra in the supper 
scene at which the young lords were poisoned. 

“Why neglect music ?’”’ demands Dumas é@ propos de 
Mauprat.1 “It is in such situations that music is not 
merely useful, but a necessity. It is not the custom to 
speak, walk, gesticulate to the sound of music on the stage 
of the Francais or the Odéon. Of course not, when you are 
playing the old repertory, Corneille’s tragedies or Moliére’s 
comedies ; but when you are competing with the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, the Ambigu, or the Gaité, why deprive your- 
self of this powerful auxiliary, and leave to your rivals such 
an immense advantage over you?” He goes on to relate 
that when Goetz was played in Berlin, Mendelssohn wrote 
music for it. 

But melodrama affords above all a feast for the eyes, 
both in its tableaux and in its vivid action and movement, 
Schiller had copied the full stage of Shakespeare. Melo- 
drama imitated Schiller. How often does the title-page of 
a melodrama bear the words @ grand spectacle! The 


* Souvenirs drvamatiques, Vol. II, p. 294. George Sand’s Maupyvat was 
played at the Odéon in November, 1853. 
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Romantics followed melodrama in crowding their stage, 
though they professed to follow Shakespeare therein. 
The rapid action of the drama is a commonplace. 

Scott’s practice of writing historical notes inspired 
Pixerécourt to do the same. The latter was eager to appear 
what in fact he was, a man of education. He derived much 
satisfaction from being able to append to a stage direction 
or an incident a footnote in which he assured his readers 
that the incident was based on a “‘ historical fact ” and that 
the topographical description contained a piece of accurate 
reconstruction. Here is the germ of Hugo’s long notes, 
of the Romantic love for the agglomeration of picturesque 
medieval details, and of their insistence on historical 
accuracy. But it is only a germ. Despite Pixerécourt’s 
notes, there is very little real evocation of the Middle Ages 
in melodrama. The characters appear in doublet and hose 
or in armour. We occasionally come upon words like 
partisan, harquebus, but the language is the usual language 
of melodrama, that is, a mixed jargon of rhetorical speech- 
words and poetical expressions such as glaive, trépas, hymen. 
The Romantics made a real attempt to put into the lips of 
their medizval characters the language of the Middle Ages. 
This is one of the causes of Hugo’s continual insistence 
on the need of educating the public up to the language 
employed in the Drama. 

It has been remarked in the chapter on Henri III that 
the melodramatists were drawing on historical subjects 
before the inception of the Romantic drama. Sometimes 
foreign history furnished them with their theme, as in 
Lambert Simnel or Rougemont and Frédéric’s Anne de 
Boulen (1821). But the list of historical melodramas 
given elsewhere shows that for national historical subjects 
the Romantics were in large measure the debtors of 
melodrama. 

The melodramatists borrowed from foreign literature 
(Byron—a little—Shakespeare, Scott, Schiller, Zschokke, 
Kotzebue). They were fond of subterranean chambers, 
Gothic castles and caves, disguise. They taught their 
successors to use Prose. They caused their ultimate ruin 
by instilling into them a love for the hangman, but, in their 
rough way, they really were instructors in virtue, where 
Hugo only professed to be. 
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Thus the old dramatic conventions were already impinged 
upon by melodrama before the young Romantic School 
began to turn its attention to the drama and to deepen and 
systematically develop into trenches for the fight the rude 
track trodden by the rough melodramatists tramping 
across the field of letters. 
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“ J’avais gagné le Valmy de la révolution littéraire ; il s’agissait 
pour Hugo d’en gagner le Jemmapes.” 
A. Dumas, Mes Mémoires, Chapter 132. 


“ Je fis escalader par cet Arabe la citadelle du Théatre-Francais.”’ 
A. de Vigny, Le More de Venise, Avant-propos. 


“ La lutte fut acharnée de part et d’autre.”’ 
Théophile Gautier, La reprise d’Hernani. 


UGO ruled as dictator over his own party—i.e. 
H the later Cénacle—from 1827 to the beginning 

of 1830. But cracks were visible in the edifice 
even before that year. It was no small achievement to have 
succeeded in creating a party at all, for Romanticism is 
essentially individualistic. In England the Romantics 
played each for his own hand. Almost from the first— 
that is, from the time of Amy Robsart and Cromwell, when 
Hugo’s interest in the theatre began—it was clear to many 
that Hugo’s motives were not disinterested. Dumas had 
few or no dramatic theories. Alfred de Vigny was of a 
retiring nature. Moreover he was offended by Hugo’s 
self-seeking in the matter of Hernani. The leaders began to 
drift apart. 

For a year or two after the Revolution of July the 
Romantics were more interested in politics than in literature. 
Hugo for a time was violently anti-dynastic. Alfred de 
Vigny was a noble, and therefore an object of suspicion 
both to republicans and bourgeois. When the literary 
interest comes to the fore again, about 1833, we find Hugo 
and Vigny at the head of two distinct groups.1 Hugo’s 
supporters are Boulanger, Gautier, Granier de Cassagnac ; 


1 See Ernest Dupuy, Alfred de Vigny, Vol. I. 
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while Brizeux, Auguste Barbier, Léon de Wailly, Busoni and 
the two Deschamps are the friends of de Vigny. 

We have seen how Antony was written in the interval 
of waiting for the ‘“‘churching” of Christine. ‘‘ The idea 
of Antony once found,” says Dumas, “ I think I have already 
said that the Didier of Marion Delorme supplied me with the 
figure of the hero.’’! This is not entirely true. In working 
out the details of Antony’s character Dumas may have 
used Hugo’s hero, but the true original of Antony is Dumas 
himself. The epigraph of the play is a sentence from Byron. 
“Tt has been said that Childe Harold was myself... . 
Little I care.’ There is also an interesting passage in the 
Mémoires? bearing on the question. ‘“‘ Antony is my most 
personal work. When I wrote it, I was in love with a woman. 
Her husband, an officer, was away on service. One day, 
she received from her husband a letter announcing his return. 
I nearly lost my reason. Read Antony: what I suffered 
Antony will tell you. Antony was myself without the 
assassination. Adéle was she, without the flight.” 

The word “suffered” tells its own tale. Dumas was 
playing the Byronic lover, heightening his attractions 
with pretensions of “ fatality’”’ and tales of agony. The 
beloved object was Madame Mélanie Waldor,* daughter of 
the old book-lover Villenave whom we have seen a short 
time ago documenting Dumas for Henri JJ. The husband 
was a captain in the army. 

Despite the assertion of Paul Foucher! that ‘“‘ the Porte- 
Saint-Martin and the Ambigu were eager to receive all this 
young literature which the beadle of tradition was delaying 
in the waiting-room of the Comédie-Francaise,’”” we must 
remember that Crosnier, the manager of the former theatre, 
had no confidence in Antony, any more than in Marion 
Delorme, whose turn was to come next. He had been 
hurried into accepting the piece by the enthusiasm of Marie 
Dorval and Bocage, but was determined to go to no un- 
necessary expense, in case the worst should happen. No 
new carpets, hangings, upholstery, scenery: not even a 
fresh coat of paint on the stage salon. 


1 Mémoires, Chapters 133 and 136, 

2 Chapter 200. 

% Born 1796. She afterwards became a literary woman. 
* Les Coulisses du Passé, p. 293. 
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But at rehearsals Bocage and Dorval surpassed ex- 
pectations. On the first night! success was for a time 
in doubt, but the violent, even brutal, action of the piece 
took the fashionable audience by storm. ‘‘ People applauded 
sobbed, wept, shrieked. The feverish passion of the piece 
had enflamed all hearts. The women adored Antony ; 
the young men would have blown out their brains for 
Adéle.”? Dorval and Bocage were called again and again, 
after the actor had announced Dumas as author. 

Dumas had his finger on the public pulse. He knew that 
many a Parisian family was torn by just such passionate 
recklessness as that which animated Adéle d’Hervey and 
Antony, and that knowledge was skilfully turned to account. 

Marie Dorval pleased the audience with the spontaneity 
and naturalness of her acting. She was the “ faible femme ”’ 
par excellence. Bocage embodied—or rather, for the first 
time translated from the abstract into the concrete what 
had long been pictured in men’s minds—the pallor, the 
mystery, the fatality of the Byronic young man. It was the 
passion of the play and, above all, the sincerity of the passion 
which delighted the public. 

For an English reader, the difference between the 
character-study of Shakespeare and the dramatic method 
of Dumas is apparent from the outset. There is no develop- 
ment in the character of the hero from the time when, 
returning to his native land, he rescues in a carriage-accident 
Adéle d’Hervey, whom he has wooed unsuccessfully three 
years before, until the day when he plunges his dagger into 
her guilty breast and cries to her returning husband : 
“Elle m’a résisté. Je l’ai assassinée.”’ 

Antony is a play of fire, life and movement, but full of 
rhetoric, crammed with Romantic tricks of all kinds, and 
encroaching again and again on Melodrama. It was novel 
at the time because of its modern dress, because it was 
“produced on the stage in a white tie, black coat and 
trousers strapped underneath varnished boots.”* It is, as we 
have seen, a play of passion. ‘Antony is not a drama, ora 
tragedy, or an ordinary theatre-piece at all, but a scene of 


1 May 3rd, 1831. ; 

2 Théophile Gautier, Histoive du vomantisme, p. 167. See also Dumas 
Mémoires, Chapter 199. 

* Dumas, Mémoires, Chapter 200. 
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love, jealousy, rage in five acts.”! Antony is a personal 
play. It is dramatised life. For when Dumas confesses? 
that he was Antony, he means that the hero was Dumas as 
Dumas would have liked to be. This tale of modern passion 
was the embodiment of the Romantic claim to absolute 
freedom in matters of love. 

The author asserted that the play was “one of those 
rare works which have an influence upon their epoch,” 
and one who cordially disliked him declared* that after 
Antony ‘the salons were suddenly filled with a crowd of 
young men with wan faces, bushy eyebrows, bony frames, 
long black hair, and eyes veiled by eye-glasses of tortoise- 
shell.”” It would be truer to say that the epoch worked 
upon the play, while the play, focussing certain elements 
in the epoch, gave these features new life, more vividness, 
fresh concentration. Hernani was a Byronic figure save in a 
single point. He could not satisfy all the mwances of Byronic 
requirements, because he was not modern. Antony supplied 
that need. 

A parody, Bdtardi, ou le Désagrément de n’avoir ni peére 
mi mérve, existence d’homme en 5 actes, par Dupin (avec 
Armand Dartois), was played at the Variétés on May 30th, 
1831. 

It was on June 25th that Alfred de Vigny, in the back- 
ground since his More de Venise had appeared two years 
before, entered the arena once more, this time with an 
original historical production, La Maréchale d’Ancre. The 
first performance was a stormy one. Afterwards, the piece 
was played to empty benches. 

Dumas’ criticism of the play was that it was too com- 
plicated in the corners and too simple in the middle. With 
this criticism we must, in the main, agree. Dumas had 
himself been on the point of using the same subject, but he 
would have made Louis XIII the central figure of the drama. 
De Vigny, a former royal officer, perhaps preferred not to 
treat royalty at all, rather than make use of a royal figure 
who was not majestic of over whose name the reproach of 
blood-guiltiness hung. 

The title of the Maréchale d’Ancre is consistently worked 
out. The maréchale is the central figure. Round her play 


1 Dumas, Mémoires, chap. 200, 
* Eugéne de Mirecourt, Les Contemporains, Bocage, p. 59. 
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all the flames. Every event of the piece affects her in a 
varying degree. The story of the play is the history of the 
fate of her husband, her lover, her children and her schemes. 
Hugo’s plays are better suited to the study than the theatre. 
With Dumas’ pieces the reverse is usually the case. But the 
Maréchale d’ Ancre is both literary and dramatic. 

About the second or third week in August, Dumas left 
Trouville for Paris, with Charles VII in his pocket and 
Darlington in his head. At dawn one morning he was 
compelled, with the other passengers, to jump down from 
the Rouen diligence to lighten the load for the horses at a 
steep ascent. Among his fellow-travellers he espied one of 
the staff of the Débats. The journalist came up to him with : 

“Well, I suppose you’ve heard ? ” 

sawhat'? ” 

“ They’ve played Marion Delorme.” 

“Ah! Indeed! And I was trying to get back to Paris 
for the first night!” 


“You'll never see it . . . and you won’t lose much.” 

“Why, wasn’t it a success ? ” 

“Yes! Oh yes! But cold, cold, cold ...no money 
either.” 


“What do you mean ? ” 

“ Badly acted, too—Bocage and Dorval.” 

The amiable newspaper man proceeded to accuse Hugo of 
stealing the plot of Marion from Vigny’s Cing-Mars, of 
copying Saverny and Didier from Cing-Mars and de Thou, 
and finally of dragging Antony from the author’s keeping 
and renaming him Didier. 

“It’s more likely to be the other way round,’ replied 
Dumas. “ Marion Delorme was written a whole year before 
Antony was thought of.” 

“Ah! that’s a good ’un!”’ 

“Which is ?” 

“Why, your defending Victor Hugo.” 

In point of fact the young guerilla band, which had burst 
into the Théatre-Francais with Henri III in its midst and 
had rallied to the warning note of Hernani’s horn, had 
divided into two forces after the performance of Antony. 
Many enthusiasts realised that Hernan had not come up 
to their expectations. So much had been promised in the 
pompous preface to Cromwell. So few of those promises 
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had been carried out in Hernani. The success of Henri III, 
and doubtless jealousy at its success, had inspired Hugo 
to write Marion Delorme and had occasioned the first 
meeting of the two poets. After Henri [JJ Dumas appeared 
from time to time at rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. But 
the success of Christine filled him with a growing sense of 
power. Victor Pavie, one of the squad-leaders at Hernani, 
tells how he dined at this time with Dumas and his sister, 
who was keeping house for him, and that brother and sister 
said of Hugo that he was “a lyricist and nothing more.” 
Since Henri III too, Pavie relates (Geuvres choisies, Vol. II, 
p. 119), Dumas had been reigning at the second-rate literary 
salon of a Madame X, whose name Pavie forgets, and was 
already using the attractions of his good stories, his good 
humour and his boisterous greetings to recruit ‘‘ fanatical 
supporters of his growing popularity and trumpeters of 
his plays to come.’”’ From this time onward it was clear 
that Hugo and Dumas could not continue to sleep under 
the same tent.1 Antony widened the breach between the 
two leaders. Of their followers, some continued their 
allegiance to Hugo, others were full of admiration for Dumas. 

But not only of each other were the leaders impatient. 
It became increasingly obvious after Antony that they were 
less inclined to rely on any help that an actively propagandist 
army of supporters could afford. In other words, after 
Lamartine and Alfred de Vigny had retired, Dumas and 
Hugo began to clutch at personal glory, which they feared 
might be wrested from them by too prominent disciples. 
They therefore quietly dismissed these disciples? when they 
had served their turn, Dumas declaring with touching 
simplicity that he “ built no system,’ Hugo applying to his 
own uses the lofty and grandiose theory of the “‘ solitariness 
of the poet ” advanced with more appropriateness by Alfred 
de Vigny. 

Dumas states the facts® otherwise, from his own interested 
point of view. “ The first two successful attempts in purely 
national drama (that is, drama that was not an adaptation 
of Scott or Shakespeare) were Henri III and Hernani,” 
he says, “and attack and defence were concentrated round 


1 See Pontmartin, p. 167. 


* See Lardanchet, p. 129. 
% Souvenirys dramatiques, Vol. I, p. 384. 
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the two new-comers. There was at that time such a longing 
for novelty that nearly all the youth of the day hurried in 
the wake of the two adventurous spirits who had devoted 
themselves to the search of the unknown. The greater 
number had joined from necessity or calculation. After 
the leaders had conquered the Théatre-Frangais and the 
Porte-Saint-Martin and had won the battles of Henri III 
and Hernani, Antony and Marion Delorme, the most active 
and ambitious soldiers began to murmur, asking what should 
be their share of the prize-money. They were told that there 
was still a great part of the globe to be delivered from the 
infidels, and new worlds to be explored, and that, if they 
liked to hazard their own persons in the search, they would 
be aided as they had lent their aid. Upon this they deserted 
with paper and pen, and passed over to the enemy.” 

Meanwhile Dumas continued to profess unwavering 
loyalty to his “‘dear Victor.’”’ Yet the fact remains that, 
whatever the reason alleged, he was absent from Paris at the 
first performance of Marion Delorme, and one may hazard 
the supposition that he was perhaps not quite tempestuous 
in his defence of the Romantic Zeus when the latter was 
in his hearing accused of borrowing Didier from Antony.? 

Dumas was of course present when Hugo read Marion 
Delorme at Devéria’s and was well acquainted with the 
theme of the play. In the well-known article by Granier 
de Cassagnac in the Débats of November Ist, 1833, Dumas is 
accused of copying Antony from Marion Delorme. There 
is no doubt that he took his first hint for the character of 
Antony from Hugo’s Didier. 

It has been seen that, after the first reading, Marion 
Delorme was prohibited on grounds of /ése-majesté by 
Charles X’s censor. The poet had depicted Louis XIII, 
ancester of Charles, in no flattering light, cowering under 
Richelieu’s shadow. After the Revolution of July, when 
the censorship was abolished and when all the dramas 
buried alive by the Restoration were “ raising with their 
heads the stones of their tombs,” Hugo was urged to take 
advantage of the political reaction. But the son of a Ven- 
deean mother refused. A year afterwards, however, in the 


2 One of Dumas’ later collaborators, Brunswick, was part-author of a 
“burlesque avec des notes grammaticales” of Marion Delorme entitled 
Gothon du Passage Delorme. 
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summer of 1831, Louis-Philippe was nearly as unpopular 
as Charles X had been, and Hugo saw no further reason for 
withholding his piece. 

The play whose subject, the rehabilitation of a courtesan, 
gave full scope in the twofold réle of Marion-Marie to the 
author’s love of antithesis, was staged at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin immediately after Antony. 

On the first night, August 11th, 1831, success remained 
in doubt until the final fall of the curtain. There were no 
amateur defenders and the hired claque had to be employed. 

Bocage fell ill after the fourth performance, the theatre 
had to be closed owing to political riots, and finally Marie 
Dorval, unused to lack of support and luke-warm applause 
at her own Porte-Saint-Martin!—for the play was savagely 
attacked throughout its run—resigned her part. It is hard, 
as one reads Marion Delorme, some eighty years after its 
birth, to assign a cause to its comparative failure. Even 
the enemies of Bocage considered his interpretation of 
Didier to be a great success.2, The language of the play 
makes a favourable impression on the reader and perhaps 
blinds him to the fact that the lyrical treatment of the subject 
is developed at the expense of its dramatic effectiveness. 
When Dumas, upon whom the wonderful language of 
Marion Delorme had made a great and indeed disheartening 
effect on that June evening at Devéria’s; when Dumas, 
who was a shrewd judge in all matters pertaining to the 
theatre, returned to Paris, he asserted roundly that it was the 
poor way in which the minor parts of Marion were sustained 
which accounted for its lukewarm reception by the public. 

A comédie historique by Bayard and Duport entitled 
Marie Mignot was produced at the Vaudeville on October 
17th, 1829. One of its characters is Marion Delorme, 
another is Marie. 

It looks on the face of it as though the comedy might 
have been influenced by Hugo’s play, which was begun on 
June Ist and finished on June 24th, 1829. 

On the other hand, the comedy may have been on the 


1 Alfred de Vigny complained to Victor Hugo on her behalf and 
received the brutal retort (brutal because Vigny’s Maréchale d’Ancre was 
entirely failing to draw audiences): ‘‘ What can I do, my dear friend ? 
It’s not given to everyone to have the calm of the desert at his theatre.” 
Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé, p. 374. 

? Eugéne de Mirecourt, Les Contemporains. Bocage, p. 63. 
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stocks before Hugo began his work. I have no means of 
knowing when the former was written. But it is possible 
that it was written first, that Hugo knew something of it, 
and derived thence the double Marie-Marion character so 
dear to his antithetical mind. 

Duvert, who with Lauzanne had written Harnali, ou 
Contrainte par Cor in parody of Hernani, collaborated with 
Dupeuty in a travesty of Marion Delorme. This burlesque, 
entitled Marionnetie, was played at the Vaudeville on August 
2oth, 1831. 

The authors poke fun at the Romantic habit, as it after- 
wards became, of choosing for heroine a courtesan and for 
hero an illegitimate child. Idiot, the new incarnation of 
Didier, announces his name to Marionnette. 


Ip1iot. Mon nom est Idiot. ... 
Mar. Je le savais d’avance. 

Aprés ? En avez-vous un autre ? 
Ipiot. Mon Dieu, non.. 

Mes nobles parens ont gardé Vanonyme, 


There are numerous hits at Romanticism. Idiot puts 
out the candle with a blow of his fist, saying : 


Un vulgaire éteignoir est un moyen classique : 
Je tiens le coup de poing pour bien plus romantique. 


Then we find a satire on the Romantic use of archaisms. 


Mar. Seyez-vous ! 

Ip1ot (naivement). Oui, quelquefois, du nez. 
Mar. Je vous dis de vous seoir. Seyez-vous. 
Ipiot. Pardonnez! J’entendais, saignez-vous ? 
Mar. Oui, le mot est Gothique. 


Burlesque imitations of the Romantic plays were a 
prominent feature of the Parisian stage in the early thirties. 
We are told that imitation is a form of flattery, but the 
burlesque vaudevilles were frequently ironic and hostile. 
Take the parody of Antony already mentioned, Bdtardt, 
in which the hero is a “‘ petit vitrier.” “‘ Ila voyagé pour son 
commerce,’ muses Claire. ‘‘ Peut-étre a-t-il été chercher 
des verres en Bohéme.”—“ I se moque bien des verres ! ”’ 
returns Adéle; ‘‘ mais si tu entendais sa prose!” If 
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Dumas was never a stylist, Hugo at least felt himself to be 

a model of form. But in Les Chapeaux séditieux a character 

called Baluchard relates that he has been “‘ reading a volume 

of Notre-Dame de Paris .. . by an author much valued 

in Lower Brittany . . . because of his style!’’ Further 
on we meet with the couplet : 


On ne rit plus . . . de sombres romantiques 
Ont remplacé Jocrisse et Dumollet. 


And there are sneers at Hernani in Le Fossé des Tuileries, 
mentioned elsewhere. 

To be fair to the Romantics, one must present the other 
side of the picture. A single quotation half political, half 
literary—from Cagotisme et Liberté (Dec. 31st, 1830)—will 
suffice. Figaro sings : 


Les classiques, race obstinée, 

Du Pinde veulent étre rois ; 

Comme ils sont de la branche ainée, 
Seuls ils pensent avoir des droits ... 
Ah! ce systéme a été bon autrefois. 
Le romantisme qu’on rejette 

Aura bientédt son tour de royauté ; 
Croyez que la branche cadette 

A bien aussi sa légitimité ! 


Now, while Axfony was in full swing and Paris still 
agitated by the after-wash of a revolution, Dumas was 
eager to seek solitude. For the Furies of Writing were at 
his heels urging him on to take up his pen “‘ at a time not 
at all caressing to literature.””’ Two events kept him in 
Paris, the first performance of the Maréchale d’Ancre and 
the dramatic début of that all-round genius, Henry Monnier, 
literary father of that perfect type of the bourgeois, Joseph 
Prudhomme. 

The day after Monnier’s début, July 6th, 1831, Dumas 
set out for the north and, after many adventures, discovered 
a deserted spot called Trouville, where he established 
himself (in the only inn of the place) and started work upon 
Charles VII chez ses grands Vassaux, a verse-tragedy in 
five acts, which he had agreed to supply to Harel. 

The basis of the play he found in the old Chronique du 
voi Charles VII, by “ maitre Alain Chartier, homme trés- 
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honorable.” The Jeit-motiv—a woman inciting one for 
whom she has no affection to kill the man she loves—is a 
by no means uncommon spring of dramatic action. Dumas 
had recently—at Nodier’s—heard Musset read his Marrons 
du feu, in which the dancer La Camargo persuades the abbé 
Annibal to assassinate her lover, Rafaél. In Racine’s 
Andromaque Hermione prevailed upon Oreste to kill 
Pyrrhus. A similar scene is to be found in Goethe’s Géez. 
Dumas took also one short passage each from Quentin 
Durward and The Talisman. 

Charles VII takes its title from the visit paid by Charles 
of France and Agnes Sorel to the castle of Savoisy, where the 
stern patriotism of the vassel rouses the monarch from his 
lovelorn lethargy and spurs him to draw the sword for France. 

“On the morrow of Charles VII,” says Dumas, “I 
received a number of letters of congratulation. The piece 
contained just enough secondary virtues to offend no 
one.’”’ Dumas fils records the true fate of Charles VII.? 
“The five acts were unfolded amid a mournful silence.” 
The author knew what was wrong with his play. It should 
have been written in prose. 

After the Revolution of July the melodramatic actor 
Frédérick Lemaitre left the Ambigu, where he had been 
playing with Marie Dorval, and accepted an engagement 
with Harel at the Odéon, where, among other parts, he took 
that of Napoleon in Dumas’ Napoléon Bonaparte (Jan. 
roth, 1831). 

Harel was at this time completely under the influence of 
Mademoiselle Georges and probably owed his ruin to a blind 
obedience to her imperious will. The actress was ambitious 
to play in the new rdles of the Romantic poets, just then at 
the height of their fame. Marie Dorval had appeared in 
two very successful parts at the Porte-Saint-Martin in that 
very year of 1831—in Antony and Marion Delorme—and 
her success filled Georges with envy. Dumas and Hugo 
preferred the modern atmosphere of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin to the classical associations of the Odéon, the Second 
Théatre-Francais. Harel was doing very well at the Odéon. 

1 Théophile Gautier says that Gérard de Nerval and himself had in the 
days of the Petit Cénacle composed a verse-drama called La Dame de 
Carouge containing all the essentials of Charles VII, and that Nerval had 


communicated its plot to Dumas. 
2 Odéon. October 20th, 1831. 
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But Georges insisted on his buying the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
which he did, at the price of 400,000 francs, laying the founda- 
tions of his ruin. About this time Dumas met in Normandy 
Goubaux, the collaborator of Ducange in the famous melo- 
drama, Trente Ans, ou la Vie d’un Joueur. Goubaux gave 
Dumas his first idea of Darlington, taken from Scott’s 
Surgeon's Daughter. 

This meeting lent a strong bias, not only to Dumas’ 
literary style, for in future his dramas are usually in prose, 
but also to his choice and treatment of subjects. At this 
point he leaves for a time the middle-ages, verse-plays, and 
careful literature to Victor Hugo, taking for himself the 
brutal, violent, unmoral but also more striking and there- 
fore more profitable play of modern passion, written in 
prose. He no longer even pretends that instructing the 
people is his first care. 

Harel produced Darlington (originally intended for the 
Odéon) at the Porte-Saint-Martin on December roth, 1831. 
He was well advised to open with so powerful a piece. In 
spite of the competition of the Théatre-Frangais, where 
La Fuite de Law, by Mennechet, was making its first entrée 
on the same day, Darlington attracted enormous attention. 

Frédérick Lemaitre gave a marvellous character-study 
of the ambitious hero who murders his wife in order to 
contract a more useful marriage. Darlington and Jenny 
live in a house with a balcony overlooking a precipice. The 
new fiancée and her father, thinking the hero a bachelor, 
visit this house and Darlington, hearing the sound of their 
carriage-wheels, hurls his wife into the abyss. In the hands 
of Lemaitre the scene became for the audience one of almost 
unbearable emotion. First of all, he arranged for a ray of 
green light to fall on his face from the wings. Then, when 
Jenny fled from him on to the balcony, she let fall her muslin 
veil, Lemaitre, on returning to the stage, perceived the 
veil and, hastily trying to conceal it, coolly opened the door 
to his new wife with the muslin fluttering from his pocket. 
The house was electrified.1 The applause was as colossal 


1 Legouvé, Soixante ans de souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 36. Dumas and Goubaux 
had for some time vainly sought a novelty in the murder line. At length 
Goubaux called one day on Dumas while the latter was still in bed. 
Dumas leapt from his couch in his shirt and, brandishing his arms above 
his head, roared: “I chuck her out of window. I chuck her out of 
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as that which had greeted the close of Antony, but the actors 
were far from being filled with that enthusiasm which 
animated Dorval and Bocage. 

A parody of Richard Darlington by Brazier and Dumersan 
entitled Piffard Dréledeton was performed at the Odéon on 
December 31st, 1831. We are told by Paul Foucher that 
Harel caused Piffard to be written in order to exploit 
Darlington.t_ Where the original had dealt with political 
ambitions, the parody was a satire directed against the small 
ambitions, the thirst for honours of the epoch. Richard 
Darlington was followed step by step in Piffard Dréledeton, 
Richard’s father wore a mask, Piffard’s a false nose of card- 
board. Richard was anxious to become an M.P., Piffard 
to get an engagement at the Funambules. The second act 
of Dumas’ drama contained an election scene, that of the 
parody an exhibition of tight-rope dancing. At the Porte- 
Saint-Martin the hero threw his wife down a precipice. 
At the Odéon he ordered her down to the cellar. 

Thus ended the year 1831. During the whole of the year 
the Romantic pieces had been played at the Odéon or the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, none at the Frangais. ‘‘ The Théatre- 
Francais,” Dumas records, “continued, to our great joy, 
to make, by its failures, but melancholy pendants to the 
success of its brothers of the boulevards and the other side 
of the Seine.” (Mémoires, p. 278.) 

The phrase “to our great joy’ is interesting because it 
shows that Dumas had not yet quarrelled, overtly at least, 
with Hugo, who was still regarded “ officially ” as the leader 
of the Romantic party. 

During the time of the rehearsals of Darlington, Dumas, 
in collaboration with Anicet Bourgeois, had written for 
Bocage a drama entitled Tevesa. The play was finished in 
about three weeks, and Bocage arrived one morning and 
astonished Dumas mightily by informing him that Teresa 
had been accepted—of all places in the world—by the 
Opéra-Comique. 

Teresa was produced on February 6th, 1832, before an 
audience startled by the appearance of a Romantic drama 
at the Opéra-Comique. Bocage made a great hit in his new 
part and, “altogether, the success was sufficiently definite 
to flatter my vanity,” says Dumas, “but not to rank as a 

1 Les Coulisses du Passé, 
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work of art.” In point of fact, he always considered Teresa 
one of his worst plays. A biographer of Dumas? bluntly 
styles it a “‘ mediocre variation of the theme of Antony.” 
In the early days of 1832 an epidemic of cholera reached 
Paris, striking down little and great, good and evil. Dumas, 
of a happy disposition, entertained his friends as usual. 
He had not yet quarrelled openly with Hugo and the latter 
visited him from time to time and recited his verses to the 
company. At length, however, Dumas succumbed to the 
malady. Harel, quarrelling at this period with Hugo, 
dropped his card at Dumas’ each day while the illness of the 
latter was at its height and, immediately he recovered 
consciousness, burst in upon him with the news that he had 
received the idea of a medizval piece from a certain Frédéric 
Gaillardet which, if it could be properly worked up, would 
“revolutionise Paris.”” Dumas was ill and weak, and not 
yet really convalescent, but Gaillardet’s manuscript had the 
desired effect upon his sanguine nature. He set to work 
and slaved away in bed, completing the piece in a very 
short time. 

Georges took the part of Marguerite de Bourgogne, 
while Frédérick Lemaitre was invited to play Buridan. 
But “the French Kean ”’ had just recovered from cholera 
and was at Saint-Mandé, where he intended to stay while 
any germs might still be lurking in Paris. So the part was 
given to Bocage. This was more than Frédérick had looked 
for. He went so far as to offer Bocage 5000 francs to 
surrender it, but the latter refused. The first performance 
of La Tour de Nesle was at the Porte-Saint-Martin on May 
2oth, 1832.2 

The Tour de Nesle was one of the great Romantic suc- 
cesses. After an interruption on June 5th, owing to boule- 
vard fighting, the performances proceeded undisturbed. 
The play occupied the bills two or three hundred times 
in the next two years and some nine hundred times during 
the next thirty. 

The great success of the Tour de Nesle was followed by 
the devastating failure of Le Fils de l’Emigré, written by 
Dumas in continued conjunction with Anicet Bourgeois, 


1 Lecomte. 

® Roger de Beauvoir wrote a novel called L’Ecoliey de Cluny, with the 
same plot and the same hero, Buridan, as the Tour de Nesle. It was 
printed two months before the first performance of the drama, 
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the latter (says Dumas) contributing the idea and the former 
the greater part of the work. The piece was played on 
August 28th, 1832, at the Porte-Saint-Martin and was very 
badly received indeed, a fate it richly deserved. 

The idea is that the French Marquis Edouard de Bray 
cold-bloodedly commits crime after crime in order to avenge 
himself on the people, who have robbed him of all his 
possessions. 

We have a scene of accouchement in this “antre de 
meurtre et de prostitution’ (Constitutionnel), and finally 
the spectacle of a man condemned to the guillotine marching 
to his doom with hands bound behind his back and shaven 
head. “At this point,” said the Constitutionnel, ‘‘ the 
public rose in a body and refused to see or hear more.” 

All the newspapers followed the lead of the Con- 
stitutionnel. When Dumas returned to Paris, from which 
he was absent on the first night of the play, he was cut by 
a number of people. He therefore determined to give up 
the theatre for a time and devoted himself to his series of 
historical scenes called Gaule et France. 

Meanwhile Victor Hugo had begun to write Le Rot 
s’amuse on June Ist, 1832, at a time when Louis-Philippe 
was very unpopular. A few days afterwards there began 
the terrible insurrection, the occasion of which was the 
funeral procession of General Lamarque. 

The story of Le Roi s’amuse is well-known and is referred 
to in another chapter. It was played only once. On the 
following morning the stage-manager of the Frangais in- 
formed Hugo that the Government had ordered the play 
to be suspended. In the evening the piece was banned for 
good. The pretext was immorality. There is no doubt that 
the real reason was political. The play was one long attack 
on kingship. Hugo prosecuted the manager before the 
Tribunal de Commerce, for by the Charter of 1830 every 
Frenchman was allowed to publish his opinions and the 
censorship’ was abolished. But he lost his case. 

There is one great character, Triboulet, in the play, but, 
political allusions apart, it is a wretched production, and the 
reason given for banning it, that of immorality, appears 
to be a good one. The king is depicted as an abandoned 


1 Le Roi s’amuse. Thédtre-Francais, November 22nd, 1832. (One 
night only.) Scene: Paris, 152. . . 
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profligate, the common decencies are not respected, and the 
scenes of blood are as repulsive as the vicious incidents are 
unwholesome. 

The Journal des Débats, which invariably spoke well of 
Hugo’s work, attacked the play vigorously, admitting its 
strength and poetic beauties, but condemning its in- 
decencies and asserting—most curiously—that Hugo had 
succumbed because he had mixed the genres! 

The poet Béranger wrote to Hugo! in the character of 
Triboulet. ‘‘ Permit your buffoon, sire, to tweak you 
respectfully by the hem of your cloak and tell you in a 
whisper what everyone is afraid to tell you aloud.” Hugo 
did not like this piece of criticism, and the two poets were for 
a time estranged. 

At some time between the appearance of the Tour de 
Nesle and Le Roi s’amuse, that is, between May and 
November, 1832, Dumas and Hugo quarrelled openly. 
Dumas was not present at the premiére (and derniére) of 
Le Rot s'amuse. ‘ A coolness had sprung up between Hugo 
and myself; mutual friends were responsible for our 
estrangement.’’ It appears as if Victor Hugo must have 
openly taken sides with those who accused Dumas of sharp 
practice in dealing with Gaillardet over the Tour de Nesle, 
for Nisard speaks? of the “masters of the drama whom we 
see quarrelling and throwing in each other’s faces, one party 
their rivals’ lack of success, the other side accusations of 
having stolen plays from young provincials as they stepped 
down from the coach ; for all the world like shopkeepers, 
too numerous for the quarter they exploit, pulling each 
other’s hair in the market-place and suing with their fists 
for the favours of customers.”” The whole affair is somewhat 
mysterious. Victor Hugo is still visiting Dumas just before 
the latter begins to work at the Tour de Nesle. Then Hugo 
leaves Harel, the Porte-Saint-Martin, the Boulevards, and 
returns to the Comédie-Francaise. We find the painter 
Delaroche in the dressing-room of Mlle. Anais on the first 
night of Le Roz s’amuse, rubbing his hands at the ill-success 
of the piece, and saying that Hugo’s friends have com- 
promised the success of the piece by singing the Marseillaise. 
Finally, three months later, Dumas comes to visit Mme. 


avSeerAG ocche, p.gc. 
® Manifeste contre la littérature facile (pp. 185-6), 1833. 
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Hugo during the enty’acte of Lucréce Borgia, shaking her 
hands and weeping with joy at the success of the piece. One 
wonders whether the arrival in Paris during the cholera- 
period of the stormy petrel, Granier de Cassagnac—destined 
nine months later to write the famous article attacking 
Dumas—was the cause of the open hostility of the two poets. 

Immediately after the completion of Le Roi s’amuse 
Hugo wrote a play in prose to which he gave the title of 
Le Souper a Ferrare. But there appeared to be a curse upon 
his dramatic productions. Immediately they were produced 
they were censored. The expense of mounting was thrown 
away. Theatrical managers fought shy of Hugo. At 
length Harel came in search of him and announced his 
determination to produce Le Souper a Ferrare. He was 
prepared to accept the play without reading it, but Hugo 
feared the caprices of Georges and insisted on a reading. 
The actress was delighted. Harel inquired apologetically 
whether Hugo objected to music to mark the entries and 
exits of characters and certain supreme situations. This was 
to employ methods appropriated only to melodrama. But 
Hugo consented. Harel proposed to call the play Lucréce 
Borgia.1_ This appeared to the author to be an improve- 
ment. 

The first performance went very well. Frédérick Lemaitre 
says that it was “‘a prodigious success.’’ This in spite of 
the fact that the hostile newspapers had busied themselves 
beforehand by characterising the play as the essence of 
obscenity, whose fate would be that of Le Roi s’amuse. The 
piece is certainly a melodrama, but it is finely written and 
contains a really interesting story. The spectators waited 
breathlessly for the dénouement. Classics and Romantics 
forgot for a moment their quarrel. 

Georges was wonderful. She developed qualities before 
unsuspected. George Sand remembered years afterwards 
her terrible cries, “like those of a wounded lioness.” Of 
Lemaitre Hugo wrote that he charmed and terrified the 
audience alternately. Harel had carefully ground-baited 
before the first night. He had caused to appear in certain 
newspapers ingenious letters calculated to pique public 
interest. So, in spite of the hisses which always saluted a 
work by Hugo and ceased entirely only at the twentieth 

1 Lucyéce Borgia. Porte-Saint-Martin, February 2nd, 1833. 
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performance, both manager and author were well satisfied. 
On Mardi Gras the masks of the carnival represented 
characters from Lucréce Borgia. ‘‘ Parodies were played 
at the smaller theatres, among others L’ogresse Borgia.”’} 
It may be said that this play marked the high-water level 
of Hugo’s theatrical achievement. 

Nevertheless, the subject of Lucréce Borgia and Hugo’s 
treatment of it were criticised even by Hugo’s Romantic 
friends. David (d’Angers), the sculptor, wrote to Victor 
Pavie on January 20th, 1833.2 ‘‘ Hugo is about to give us 
a new piece in a week’s time. The subject is Lucréce Borgia. 
He has improved on the original, which is already quite 
scandalous and abominable enough. He makes Lucréce 
fall in love with the son she has had by Borgia. We are 
afraid, and with good cause, that these horrors will revolt 
the public. I was very sorry to hear all this.”’ 

The immense success of Lucréce Borgia filled with delight 
the manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin. He insisted on Hugo 
writing him another drama. The new piece was ready by 
August. It was Marie Tudor.* Harel was full of enthusiasm 
for the letterpress, but eyed the stage-directions askance. 
He was not minded to ruin himself by lavish mounting. 
But, on Hugo promising him another play, he consented to 
mount the piece “‘ avec tout |’éclat possible.’’ At this point 
occurred an incident not without effect on the future course 
of the Romantic movement in the theatre. 

The division of the Romantic band into two sections 
after Antony has already been described. Hugo could not 
forgive Dumas the offence of creating an epoch-making 
character or rather of creating a character in the image of 
the epoch. His young disciples had turned his head by 
their flatteries and no doubt whispered in his ear that Dumas 
had stolen Didier and moulded from him the figure of Antony. 
The popular voice acclaimed Dumas king. But Hugo would 
be emperor and govern alone.! 

Hugo was not a man of stiff moral backbone. The incident 


* So Madame Hugo, As a matter of fact L’ogresse Gorgia was played 
at the Ambigu. 
* This letter is quoted on p. 166 of A. Séché’s Au temps du vomantisme. 
: 3 Marie Tudor. Drame en prose, Porte-Saint-Martin. November 6th, 
1833. 
* «Sa haute intelligence et sa ferme volonté lui faisaient dominer déja 
tout ce qui lapprochait.” Madame Ancelot, Un Salon de Paris, p. 12. 
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mentioned above occurred just when Marie Tudor first 
faced the footlights and throws into unpleasantly high 
relief the baser lines of Hugo’s character. The circumstance 
is related at some length by Madame Hugo in her biography 
of herhusband. It appears that at the time of the rehearsals 
of Marie Tudor Hugo was staying at the Roches with Bertin, 
editor of the Débats. One day Bertin showed Hugo the proofs 
of a feuilleton by Granier de Cassagnac, attacking Dumas 
bitterly and accusing him of plagiarism. This young man 
was a protégé of Hugo and had been recommended by him 
to Bertin. 

Hugo, according to his wife, thanked Bertin but declared 
that Dumas. was his comrade and begged the editor not to 
publish the article, a request which was acceded to. The 
following week,1 however, Bertin on opening his Débats 
uttered a cry of surprise, for the forbidden feuzlleton was the 
first article to catch his eye. It appeared that the acting 
editor, having run short of material, had made use of the 
contribution in Bertin’s absence. It was signed G. (not 
G. C., as Madame Hugo states), was entitled “‘ Gaule et 
France par Alexandre Dumas,” and contained a detailed 
enumeration of many passages from Dumas’ plays alleged 
—and rightly so, in nearly every case—to have been stolen 
from foreign playwrights, a translation of whose works 
had appeared in Chefs-d’euvre des thédtres étrangers, 
published by L’Advocat in 1822 and 1823. 

“We are concerned here,” the article ran, “‘ to judge the 
recent output of M. Dumas and prove with the help of his 
own dramas and histories that neither history nor dramas 
were his own proper work.” 

Dumas’ friends raised a great outcry and declared that 
Hugo had borrowed his protégé’s initials in order to throw 
discredit upon his popular rival. One is sometimes tempted 
to wonder whether the person, whoever he:was, responsible 
for the appearance of the Cassagnac feuzlletons was attempt- 
ing, by charging Dumas with plagiarism, to forestall a 
similar accusation directed at Hugo. For the main idea of 
Marie Tudor is an almost exact reproduction of the Jett- 
motiv of Christine. In the latter, Christine is in love with 
the Italian Monaldeschi and is confirmed in her deter- 


1 November tst, 1833. The first performance of Marie Tudor was on 
November 6th, 
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mination to have him put out of the way because, while 
professing love for her, he is carrying on an intrigue with 
Paula. In Marie Tudor the queen loves the Italian Fabiani 
and orders his death because she discovers that he is making 
love simultaneously to herself and Jane. 

Madame Hugo denies her husband’s complicity in the 
case and Granier de Cassagnac wrote a letter to the Débats 
on November 17th declaring that Hugo had had no share 
in the publication of the fewzlleton. 

This may have been true, but what leads one to doubt 
Hugo’s innocence is the fact that on November 26th a 
second article under the same title was published proving 
that Dumas’ Gaule et France was not by Dumas at all but 
was merely a véchauffé, word for word in places, of the 
historical work of Chateaubriand and Augustin Thierry. 

On the same day that the fewilleton appeared Dumas 
wrote Hugo quite a sad letter reproaching him with not 
using his influence over Bertin to prevent the appearance 
of the article. His cher Victor answered in a letter which 
carries no conviction of his guiltlessness and did not impose 
upon Dumas, for Sainte-Beuve writes a fortnight later that 
the two writers were enemies for ever. Gradually their 
relations improved. In 1836 Hugo supplied Dumas with 
notes for his own biography intended for the famous 
Mémoires, and in the following year used his influence to 
obtain for him the cross of the Legion of Honour which 
Dumas so much coveted. The latter was incapable of bearing 
malice and rendered Victor many little services of friend- 
ship. But all his life Hugo appears to have stood on the 
defensive against Dumas’ advances. The would-be friend, 
repelled by no rebuffs, irritates certain natures beyond 
endurance. Dumas, on the other hand, though full of 
affection, was not of the stuff whereof disciples are made 
and never became in fact the literary ally of Hugo, preferring 
to fight for his own hand. 

As a result of Cassagnac’s attacks, Dumas’ good fame, or 
at least his claim to originality, was under a cloud until 
Kean brought back Dumas to public favour.? It is satis- 
factory to know that Hugo shared the odium his erstwhile 
brother in-arms had incurred, so much so that, immediately 


* See Lecomte, Alexandre Dumas, p. 220. 
? See Heine’s Letters from Paris. 
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after the publication of Cassagnac’s first article, Harel—a 
shrewd judge of popular feeling—determined to throw over 
Marie Tudor and produce Angéle, which he had just received 
from Dumas, in its stead. In fact Marie Tudor and Angéle 
appeared on the Porte-Saint-Martin advertisements to- 
gether. Hugo, however, protested, and Angéle was kept 
back for a couple of months. After a four weeks’ independent 
run of Marie Tudor, that play was paired with the Tour 
de Nesle for several weeks. The first performance of the 
double bill brought in 4,000 francs to the treasury. 

Dumas’ friends were many at the Porte-Saint-Martin 
and the rehearsals of Marie Tudor proceeded by no means 
smoothly. On the first night a disciple took Hugo to the 
hole in the curtain and bade him observe how copies of a 
newspaper were being passed from hand to hand round the 
theatre. The paper was the Journal des Débats for November 
ist, and contained the article of Granier de Cassagnac.? 

Unfortunate rumours began to spread in Paris that the 
executioner scarcely left the stage at all during the per- 
formance of Marie Tudor. So insistent were these reports 
that a friend saw fit to write and warn the author that public 
opinion was beginning to find excessive the use made by 
the Romantics of this sinister, if picturesque, figure. 

The views of the manager and the author with regard to 
the assignation of parts rarely coincided. Neither Lemaitre 
nor Bocage was in the play. Harel informed Hugo that the 
piece would fail. The poet retorted that if it did he would 
take care to bring about the fall of Harel and of his theatre 
too. 

Marie Tudor was a battle from its first inception until its 
end. As the Débats said on November oth: ‘‘ M. Hugo has 
brought into being a public of his own, prejudiced, passionate, 
determined beforehand to think everything good or every- 
thing bad, watchful for a clear-cut, elegant phrase to applaud 
with enthusiasm, or waiting patiently for a daring line or 
vulgar expression to pillory unmercifully.”’ There were no 
signs of public disapproval until the entrance of the exe- 
cutioner, which brought down hisses. Alternate applause 
and hisses marked the progress of the play, the hisses 
gradually gaining the upper hand until the last scene, which 


1 For further information concerning the Cassagnac feuslleton seo 
Heinrich Heine, Ueber die franzdsische Biihne, Letter 6. May, 1837. 
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was hissed from beginning to end, Georges herself receiving 
no quarter. It is possible, as Hugo’s friends asserted, that 
Harel had instructed his claque to hiss, for he had Angele 
up his sleeve. But it scarcely seems probable that he would 
be unwise enough to get a play damned on which he had 
expended so much money, one moreover in which Georges 
was playing. A new feature of the hostile reception was 
that Hugo’s name was hissed. At the fourth performance 
Angéle appeared on the advertisements, but Marie Tudor 
had more life in it than Harel expected. Angéle again 
disappeared and Hugo’s play enjoyed a run of fair success, 
from the financial point of view. 

Artistically Marie Tudor only half succeeded, although 
contemporaries say that the effect of the mounting was 
prodigious. It is probable that with Lemaitre and Marie 
Dorval in the caste a brilliant victory might have been 
achieved. But Georges was now past her prime. It is 
true that Madame Hugo can write: ‘‘ The appearance of 
Mlle. Georges was dazzling. Half reclining upon a couch in 
a robe of scarlet velvet, crowned with diamonds, her beauty 
was truly regal. The insult to Fabiani was pronounced 
by her with complete truth and superb familiarity.”” But 
she had grown enormously stout, the Constitutionnel 
declared that she spoilt her part by playing it with too 
little reserve, and she was not accustomed to hisses. 

The respectable Constitutionnel could not forgive Hugo 
for receiving support from young ragamuffins with “‘ hair 
and beard of medizval cut.’’ The Gazette de France attacked 
the play on political grounds, asserting that the spectators 
of the better sort were intimidated by the singing of the 
Marseillaise, “‘an anthem invariably invoked nowadays 
as a prologue to the works of M. Victor Hugo.”” Both these 
journals roundly asserted that “Marie Tudor est tombée.”’ 
Friendly newspapers stated the contrary. The truth prob- 
ably, as usual, lies between these two extremes. 


In this year 1833 Alexandre Duval, who had been 
appointed administrator of the Library of the Arsenal _ 
in 1831 and to whom Romanticism was a peculiar béte 


? Parody: Marie Crie-fort, “‘ parodie en quatre endroits et cinq quarts 
d’heure, explication tirée de la piéce de Marie Tudor de M. V. Hugo, et 
d’aprés Voltaire et d’autres historiens.”’ 
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noire, published De la littérature romantique, lettre a M. 
Victor Hugo. In this letter Duval, who had advised Taylor 
to throw open the doors of the Théatre-Francais and now 
repented of the advice he had given, reproached Hugo for 
having ruined alike the Théatre-Francais and dramatic 
art by his barbarous doctrines and illegitimate dramatic 
procedures. 

Envy of the successes of the Romantics had caused no 
small jealousy, even among their non-Classic dramatic 
rivals. Scribe, though fortunate himself, could not pardon 
them their victories. We are told by Ernest Legouvé that 
at the first performance of Hernani he had shown his enmity 
by open and derisive laughter. Casimir Delavigne had 
absented himself from Henri III from similar motives of 
malevolence towards the new school, and the tale goes that 
Dumas, hearing of his abstention but disbelieving the story, 
ejaculated that one might as well speak of the absence 
from the scaffold of the condemned man on the day of his 
execution. 

This jealousy had not waned with the passing of years, 
and in this very year 1833! two playwrights, not writers 
of drama at all, but vaudevillists, Bayard and Mélesville, 
friends of Scribe and Delavigne and other disgruntled 
dramatists (indeed, Bayard was Scribe’s son-in-law), 
announced their conviction that anyone using the same 
dramatic methods as the Romantics could win similar 
successes. They chose a resonant title, La Chambre ardente, 
stuffed their play full with Romantic ingredients, and in 
very truth achieved a brilliant success. 

Jealous motives seem to have dictated the preface to a 
verse-drama by P. J. B. Dalban called Le Romantique, 
also published in 1833, but not, apparently, acted. ‘‘ The 
ever-increasing ravages of the deplorable Romantic genre ”’ 
—so runs this ingenuous document—“‘ have suggested to us 
the subject of this work. The consequences foretold by us 
elsewhere have quickly attained fulfilment, and the Théatre- 
Francais, overwhelmed by the deluge of these monstrous 
productions, has been buried beneath its (own, apparently) 
ruins.” 

The terrible fall of Le Fils de l’ Emigré had banished 
Dumas from the Parisian stage. Not for a full year did he 

1 Porte-Saint-Martin, August 4th. 
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appear again, at the Porte-Saint-Martin, with Angéle.* 
The author’s friends, who had left his side after the Emigré, 
seem to have felt that his treatment by the Débats had been 
unfair and rallied round him once more. On hearing the 
applause from the crowded house on the first night of Angéle 
Dumas remarked: “It is to Cassagnac that I owe this 
success.” 

The hero of that play is a kind of second-rate Antony. 
“Tt was I who gave Anicet Bourgeois the idea of Angéle,”’ 
writes Dumas, “ but it was he who invented, not Muller 
the doctor, but Muller the consumptive, that is, the pro- 
foundly melancholy side of the work.” 

A critic? wrote of Angéle: ‘‘In a scene in the last act 
Angéle speaking of M. d’Alvimar says: ‘I did not love this 
man, I had for him a secret aversion ; but I could not resist 
him : he fascinated me.’ My own feelings in regard to this 
piece are much the same. I do not like it. My reason 
rebels at it. But it carried me away, fascinated me for three 
whole acts.” 

While Dumas was under the influence of his studies of 
Thierry, the painter Horace Vernet sent from Rome, where 
he was director of the French school, a large canvas of 
Edith aux longs cheveux cherchant le corps d’Harold sur le 
champ de bataille d’Hastings. Dumas was particularly 
struck, not so much by the picture itself, as by its name. 
Edith aux longs cheveux !* He could not banish the phrase 
from his brain. What a title for a drama! A drama in 
verse, of course, in view of the poetic title. Details of the 
Battle of Hastings from Augustin Thierry ! 

About this time the playwright was reading a novel by 
Auguste Lafontaine wherein Jacobine, the heroine, was 
sent to sleep with a narcotic, appeared to be dead, and so 
was enabled to wed her lover. ‘‘ This was all very like 
Romeo and Juliet; but what idea in this world is not more 
or less like some other idea ?’’ Dumas set to work on this 
theme. Edith was a cold, ambitious nature resembling the 
heartless Portias and Belcolors of Musset, drawn from life. 
The hero’s name was Ethelwood. His rival was the king. 

The play was taken to the Frangais, but the reading 

1 Porte-Saint-Martin, December 28th, 1833. 


* R.—Journal des Débats, December 30th, 1833. 
® Catherine Howard, Porte-Saint-Martin, June 2nd, 1834, 
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showed that the piece was unplayable. Dumas determined 
to make drastic changes. These changes consisted in calling 
the king Henry VIII, in tuming Edith into Catherine 
Howard, and in re-writing in prose a drama which, like 
Darlington and Angéle, is a study of heartless and calculating 
ambition. Well does Dumas name his reconstructed piece 
an ‘‘extra-historical drama !”’ 

Thus occurred the death of Edith aux longs cheveux and 
the birth of Catherine Howard. 

Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton is the dramatic presentation 
of an incident in Stello. Both in that novel and in Chatterton 
the author develops his favourite thesis that the poet, as 
necessary a member of the civilised community as (for 
example) the manufacturer, but despised by self-sufficient 
Philistines as a drone, should be protected by society and 
freed from the constant preoccupation of earning his daily 
bread in order to bestow his undivided attention upon things 
of the mind. So much in earnest was de Vigny over this 
thesis that, as we know, he actually proposed a state pension 
for the writers of masterpieces. After writing a first work 
of genius the author was to be given a certain time in which/ 
to follow it with a second. The publication of a further 
chef-d euvre entitled the poet to State aid for life. Chatterton 
is a veritable tour de force. It was the most successful of 
the dramatic works of Alfred de Vigny, perhaps of the whole 
Romantic School, and that despite the fact that its author 
increased his difficulties tenfold by writing a “ piece with a 
thesis.”? ‘‘In Chatterton I endeavour to set the public to 
read a page of philosophy at the theatre,’ writes de Vigny 
in his private diary® in 1834. Barante in 1842 told de Vigny 
that he doubted whether he was so successful in pieces 
wherein he endeavoured to establish a theory, to which 
the writer admitted that the introduction of abstract ideas 
into a drama added to a playwright’s difficulties.* 

It is possible that Chatterton owed much of its success to 
its novelty. Intensely Romantic because intensely sub- 
jective, it was yet utterly unlike all the other plays of the 


1 Chatterton. Drama in 3 Acts, by Alfred de Vigny. Thédtre-Frangais. 
February 12th, 1835. 

2 Jouslin de la Salle tells us in his Souvenirs that Chatterton was at 
first “‘ unanimously refused’ by the comité de lecture of the Comédie- 
Francaise. 

3 Journal d’un poéte, p. 61. 4 Ibid., p. 123. 
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Romantic drama. There was no colour, no violent action. 
In fact it had very little action at all and resembled a play 
by Bernard Shaw. 

It was perversely considered an essential part of de 
Vigny’s thesis that the poet when misunderstood had the 
right to end his own existence. Chatterton was frequently 
alluded to as an incentive to suicide. The Press showed 
itself particularly hostile to Vigny on the subject, so that 
on September Ist, 1835, the author was hunted from his 
aloofness so far as to write a letter! to the editor of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes reminding the public that the play 
expressly denounced suicide as a religious and social crime. 
“ That is my conviction ; but to touch society I had to show 
it the tortures suffered by the victims of its indifference.” 
Nevertheless in April, 1842, Barante, to whom de Vigny 
was paying the usual visit? of the candidate for the Académie- 
frangaise, bluntly characterised the piece as anti-social. 
“That is very severe criticism,” replied de Vigny, “‘ and I 
know no way of correcting society save by causing it to 
weep for the victims of its errors and its callousness.” 

At the outset of the play Chatterton is indeed naught 
but the cold personification of an idea. But the abstract 
theory is soon palpitating with vivid, concrete life. 
“Chatterton, as soon as he makes up his mind to die, 
becomes a man again and ceases to be an abstraction.’’® 
The play is a play of pure and noble passion. It is personal 
and it is (to use an unpleasant word) topical. It appealed 
directly to so many of the young poets of the first-night 
audience, because the struggles and aspirations, the almost 
holy devotion of the young Englishman to the Muses might 
have been the devotion, the aspirations and the struggles 
of a hundred long-haired youngsters sitting and wondering 
whether Chatterton was a mortal of flesh and blood moving 
before their eyes on the boards of the Francais or whether, 
half swooning, they were gazing at their own pale faces in a 
mirror. 

Herein lay the success of Chatterton. It was as successful 
as that other masterpiece, Antony, and for the reason that 
both Dumas and de Vigny wrote of what they knew, the 


1 See A. Séché, Au temps du yomantisme, p. 110. 


* Journal d'un poete, p. 122. 
3 Théophile Gautier, Histoive du vomantisme, p. 160. 
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passions of their own heart, the griefs of their own life. 
Antony is Dumas, de Vigny is Chatterton. And not only 
is this true. The outstanding success of the two works 
demands a further explanation, and it is this. Dumas at 
the time typified the cruel passions and fierce lusts of the 
day. De Vigny was the embodiment of the aspirations, the 
dreams, the enthusiasms of another section of the youth 
of his times. Their heroes were themselves. Themselves 
were types of the times. Their clear call of ye@t céavrov 
set their contemporaries quivering with excitement.} 

Dorval’s acting was a marvel of naturalness. She sur- 
passed herself. Never did she act better. 


Victor Hugo’s Angelo? requires not one, but two first- 
class actresses for the parts of Catarina and Tisbe. The 
play accepted by the Théatre-Frangais, it was clear that 
Hugo would again have dealings with Mademoiselle Mars. 
He was determined that the other leading female part 
should be given to Marie Dorval, who could be engaged by 
the theatre pro hac vice. But would the old actress, servant 
of the State that she was, consent to play with the untutored 
queen of melodrama, who to her natural talents added the 
further indiscretion of being distressingly young? ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly I will play!” cried Mademoiselle Mars*; “and with 
your Madame Dorval! Now which part do you want me 
to take ? ’—‘‘ Whichever you like.” 

“Catarina, married, chaste, exactly suited the honest 
and decent talent of Mlle Mars,’”’ says Madame Hugo ; 
“‘ while Tisbe, street-girl, violent, profligate, seemed made 


1 For an unfavourable criticism of Chatteyton by another Romantic 
the reader is referred to Auguste Barbier’s Souvenirs personnels, p. 224, 
where it is recorded that in a drawing-room of 1840 Balzac calls the play 
““une chose bien absurde”’ and its hero a plagiarist, a monster of pride 
and ingratitude, a little scoundrel turned by de Vigny into a fine gentle- 
man; a sentimental hero who passed his time in courting his host’s wife, 
killed himself by doing no work, and in dying made all sorts of accusations 
against the social order of his country. Léon de Wailly took up the 
cudgels on behalf of de Vigny and gave Balzac a terrible drubbing. During 
the performance of the play Balzac, standing in the wings, made the 
following résumé of Chatterton: 1st Act. ‘“ Ought I to kill myself?” 
2nd Act. “ I ought to kill myself.” 3rd Act. “I kill myself.” (Dupuy.) 

2 Angelo, tyrande Padoue. Victor Hugo. Thédtre-Frangais, April 28th, 
1835. (Scene: Padua, 1549.) 

3 See Victor Hugo vaconté, Chapter 60. 
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for the free and Bohemian art of Mme Dorval. Mlle Mars 
therefore preferred Tisbe.” So far, so good. But at re- 
hearsals ‘‘ Mlle Mars treated Mme Dorval with the aristo- 
cratic hauteur of an actress of the Théatre-Francais compelled 
by circumstances to keep low company with a runaway from 
the boulevard.’’ Marie Dorval, determined to make any 
sacrifice in order to keep her place at the first house in France, 
was careful not to excite her rival’s jealousy by playing 
too well at rehearsal. One day, however, she so far forgot 
her resolve as to go through her réle with the abandon of 
the natural artist she was. From that day Mademoiselle 
Mars no longer restrained her malevolence. At every 
rehearsal there was a scene. Finally Hugo announced his 
intention of not proceding with the play. 

That evening Harel paid him a call and invited him to 
take Angelo to the Porte-Saint-Martin. This proposal the 
author refused. Jouslin de la Salle at length prevailed 
upon him to proceed with rehearsals and Angelo, despite 
the continued hostility of Mademoiselle Mars, had a not 
unfavourable reception. This was perhaps due to the 
presence—it is impossible to say alliance—of Mars and 
Dorval. The bourgeois felt that with the former in the play 
the old decent succession of Comédie-Francaise con- 
servatism was unbroken, while the enthusiastic dreamers 
who a month ago had applauded Kitty Bell repaid Marie 
Dorval by their reception for the unhappy hours she had 
spent in rehearsing. 

The growing hostility of the public to the Romantic plays 
will be apparent from a perusal of the following criticism 
of Désiré Nisard, whose former enthusiasm for Hugo was now 
turning to distaste. 

“An unknown writer making his début with Angelo 
would not be played six times. Notwithstanding, Angelo 
enjoyed a certain success. . . . Mademoiselle Mars and 
Madame Dorval stood godmothers to this puny and coarse 
child of a worn-out imagination and made it acceptable 
to the public. ...The public is indeed resigned; it 
accepts everything, is contented with everything. The whole 
wardrobe of the old melodrama is in this play. Poison, 
swords, daggers, mysterious keys, doors behind the arras, 


1 Parody: Coynayo, tyran pas doux, ‘‘ traduction en quatre actes et en 
vers d’Angelo, tyran de Padoue,”’ by Dupeuty and Duvert. 
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unknown visitors entering everywhere, strangers who are 
much more at home in your own house than you are and 
know their way about the place much better than you do 
yourself; . . . characters without depth; no invention, 
no psychology . . . etc. etc.” 

Don Juan de Marana,' or Don Juan el Marana, as Dumas 
seems to have desired to call it—‘‘ Don Juan el Marana, 
which everyone insists on calling Don Juan de Marana” 
(Preface to Le capitaine Paul)—is a piece of extraordinary 
ability, full of clever stage effect, unique, surprising, ludicrous, 
immoral and, above all, entertaining. In it, moreover, 
Dumas reaches a giddy height of plagiarism which even he 
had not before attained. 

To begin with, the idea of the play was taken, according 
to Charles Monselet, from a short story called Les dmes du 
Purgatoire, by Mérimée, who had himself borrowed from a 
Spanish legend. Loéve-Veimars wrote a most amusing 
criticism in the Débats,? parodying the scene in which the 
dead whom Don Juan has ruined rise in judgment against 
their murderer. In the parody the ghosts of the writers 
from whom Dumas has borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment come to life and demand vengeance. Moliére has been 
robbed of the scene between Juan and his father. To 
Goethe belongs the jewel-scene between Juan and Teresina 
and the Faust-atmosphere of the whole play. From Hoff- 
mann’s Bonheur au jeu is taken the incident of the mistress 
played for, won and lost. From “‘ Monk” Lewis come the 
nuns, from Shakespeare the ghosts and the figure of Marthe 
mad (Ophelia), from Scott® the idea of the father signing 
the parchment after death. 

I have often wondered whether Dumas really found the 
first hint for Marana in Mérimée’s story, as Charles Monselet 
asserts, or whether we must look again to Scott. 

In The Fortunes of Nigel Scott draws freely upon and 
refers to Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia. Dumas probably 
read Nigel. (Hugo certainly did, for at least one scene in 
Notre-Dame de Parts is modelled on a scene in Nigel.) 


1 Don Juan de Marana, ou la Chute d’un Ange. Mystére en cinq actes, 
enneuftableaux. By Alexandre Dumas. Porte-Saint-Martin. April 30th, 
1836. 

2 See H. Blaze de Bury, Alexandve Dumas. 

3 Wandering Willie’s Tale in Redgauntlet. 
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Now Shadwell wrote a play entitled The Libertine, the 
hero of which, Don Juan, is encountered by the ghosts 
of his victims and is finally carried away by devils. 

It would be interesting to know whether Dumas had any 
knowledge of The Libertine and, if so, whether The Fortunes 
of Nigel introduced him to that play. We have seen that he 
borrowed for Marana an incident found in Redgaunilet. 


With Marana Dumas’ business connection with Harel 
came toanend. The growing unpopularity of the Romantic 
pieces has been mentioned above. The public was tiring 
of their immorality, the Government feared them for political 
reasons, and to mount them—Hugo’s plays, at least— 
spelt ruin for the managers. 

Don Juan de Marana was the last new play by one of the 
great Romantics staged by Harel at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 
He had found a new writer, who for a time eclipsed the 
Romantic playwrights. 

The new man was Balisson de Rougemont. His piece 
was La Duchesse de Vaubaliéve which, first given on June 
25th, 1836, ran to over a hundred performances. Rouge- 
mont was a royalist, his play contained no indecencies, and 
Harel spent but little money on it. 

Dumas wrote slightingly to the Press about Rougemont 
and his works, to which Harel replied by an amusing letter 
wherein he avowed that, having been ruined by the “ literary 
drama ”’ and helped to his feet again by the “ dvame bien 
fait,” he was pocketing, shamefacedly but resolutely, the 
profits which the latter was bringing him. 

Harel thought he could do without the Romantics and 
gave the cold shoulder to Hugo, Dumas, Frédéric Soulié, 
Mallefille. 

But Léon, Rougemont’s next play!—the story of an ~ 
illegitimate child, not a Romantic one, however, for he did 
not war against society—though successful, was not so 
profitable as Vaubaliére, and Eulalie Granger had an even 
smaller success. Finally Rougemont produced at the 
Francais a comedy which was a failure, and the author 
parted company with Harel, who now hankered after the 
Romantics again. 

After a while he became reconciled with them, but they 

1 See Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé. 
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did not go back to the Porte-Saint-Martin until 1843, 
when Dumas returned with Louise Bernard and Harel 
was no longer manager. 


Meanwhile Hugo’s Jarnac thrust at his erstwhile comrade 
at the time of Marie Tudor (Nov., 1833), already related in 
these pages, had worked Dumas much harm, without 
benefiting its author! in a corresponding degree. Dumas’ 
reputation as an original writer had suffered a fall. As late 
as the spring of 1836 people were saying, so we read in the 
preface to Le capitaine Paul, that Dumas was worn-out 
(“usé”’). Dumas was under a cloud in the dramatic, world 
for something like three years, that is to say, until the pro- 
duction of Kean? in August, 1836, proved conclusively to 


1 Heine has no doubt of Hugo’s guilt. See Ueber die franzdsische 
Biihne (1837), Sechster Brief. 

2 Kean, ou Désordre et Génie. Comédie en cinq actes, en six tableaux. 
Variétés, August 31st, 1836. Scene: London. 

The following account is taken from Thackeray’s Paris Sketch Book, 
1840: 

““M. Dumas’ piece of Kean was brought out by the author as a 
satire upon the French critics, who, to their credit be it spoken, had 
generally attacked him, and was intended by him, and received by the 
public, as a faithful portraiture of English manners. As such, it merits 
special observation and praise. In the first act you find a Countess and 
an Ambassadress, whose conversation relates purely to the great actor. 
All the ladies in London are in love with him, especially the two present. 
As for the Ambassadress, she prefers him to her husband (a matter of 
course in all French plays), and to a more seducing person still—no less a 
person than the Prince of Wales ! who presently waits on the ladies, and 
joins in their conversation concerning Kean. ‘This man,’ says His 
Royal Highness, ‘is the very pink of fashion. Brummell is nobody when 
compared to him; and I myself only an insignificant private gentieman. 
He has a reputation among ladies, for which I sigh in vain; and spends 
an income twice as great as mine.’ This admirable historic touch at once 
paints the actor and the Prince; the estimation in which the one was 
held, and the modest economy for which the other was so notorious. 

“Then we have Kean, at a place called the Tvou de Charbon, the Coal 
Hole, where, to the edification of the public, he engages in a fisty combat 
with a notorious boxer. This scene was received by the audience with 
loud exclamations of delight, and commented on, by the journals, as a 
faultless picture of English manners. The Coal Hole being on the banks 
of the Thames, a nobleman—Loyd Melbourn! (Mewill—Thackeray is 
mistaken)—has chosen the tavern as a rendezvous for a gang of pirates, 
who are to have their ship in waiting, in order to carry off a young lady 
with whom his lordship is enamoured. It need not be said that Kean 
arrives at the nick of time, saves the innocent Meess Anna, and exposes 
the infamy of the peer. A violent tirade against the nobleman ensues, 
and Lord Melbourn (sic) slinks away, disappointed, to meditate revenge. 
Kean’s triumphs continue through all the acts; the Ambassadress falls 
madly in love with him ; the Prince becomes furious at his ill success, and 
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the world that Dumas’ dramatic productions were the work 
of a man of genius and that he was of sufficient literary 
calibre to disregard the rules that bind lesser men. When 
inferior writers borrow the work of others and proclaim 
it their own, the world rightly accuses them of plagiarism. 
Poets of the first rank have the freedom of literature. All 
that they touch is turned to gold as though they held a 
magician’s wand. They may borrow without acknowledging 
their debt, for the world is richer by one work of genius more. 

But even then the original idea of Kean was not Dumas’ 
own. Théaulon and Frédéric de Courcy brought to the 
manager of the Variétés a play beyond doubt novel in idea, 
but illogical, shapeless, bearing traces of being constructed 
by inexperienced authors. The manager placed the work 
in the able hands of Dumas, who completely transformed 
the piece, giving the scenes a logical sequence, stringing 
them together on a thread of passion and interest. ‘‘ The 
comedy of Kean,” says Frédérick Lemaitre! who took the 
character of the English master, ‘is beyond all doubt one 
of the most subtle and complete that have ever been traced 
by Dumas’ pen.” It is strange that Dumas should have 
recovered from a charge of plagiarism by means of a play 
the first idea for which was not his own. 

The play contains two famous diatribes, put into the 
mouth of Kean, against the profession of acting and the race 
of journalists. It is easy to see why the latter should have 
been penned. Dumas had suffered from the critics. For 
three years he had undergone eclipse. Now he took his 
revenge upon those ‘‘ whom powerlessness to produce had 
turned towards criticism.” 


the Ambassador dreadfully jealous. They pursue Kean to his dressing- 
room, at the theatre, where, unluckily, the Ambassadress herself has taken 
refuge. Dreadful quarrels ensue; the tragedian grows suddenly mad (in 
pretence) upon the stage (in the middle of Romeo and Juliet), and so cruelly 
insults the Prince of Wales, that His Royal Highness determines to send 
him to Botany Bay. His sentence, however, is commuted to banishment 
to New York; whither, of course, Miss Anna accompanies him, rewarding 
him, previously, with her hand, and twenty thousand a year ! 

“This wonderful performance was gravely received and admired by 
the people of Paris; the piece was considered to be decidedly morai, 
because the popular candidate was made to triumph throughout, and to 
triumph in the most virtuous manner ; for, according to the French code 
of ee success among women is, at once, the proof and the reward of 
virtue.” 

1 Souvenirs, p. 220. 
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The presence of Frédérick Lemaitre in the part of Kean 
was the making of the play. The two actors possessed no 
outward characteristics in common. Yet it is doubtful 
if the Englishman could have had a better interpreter.} 
Lemaitre was a tall imposing figure, Kean a small active 
man. But both actors looked, moved, spoke, behaved 
generally in the same unforgettable manner. Kean obtained 
his effects ‘by some electrifying bodily movement, some 
mysterious quality in the voice, some even more mysterious 
look of the eyes. The same is the case with Frédérick 
Lemaitre,” writes Heine in the sixth letter to his friend 
Lewald in the year after Kean was produced. ' 

Kinne, ou Que de génie en désordre, variété en 99 couplets, 
is a parody of Kean, ou Désordre et Génie. 

(Since writing the above I have read a drama by Antier 
and Nézel—referred to in the chapter on Shakespeare— 
played at the Porte-Saint-Martin on January 17th, 1829, 
which presents certain parallels with Kean. This play is 
Rochester, itself a réchauffé of an earlier play, by Monvel 
and Alexandre Duval, called La Jeunesse de Richelieu, ou 
le Lovelace francais. The treatment of certain features of 
the atmosphere of the two plays is similar. If the reader 
will turn to the chapter on Shakespeare, he will find that 
there is in both Kean and Rochester an impassioned speech 
by a woman character describing the effect produced on her 
by a performance of Romeo and Juliet. In addition, there 
are debauched scenes in a low tavern in both plays, those in 
Rochester taking place at a house called The Black Boar. 
In both of these scenes a player called Tom figures. More- 
over, Keazi is referred to as possessing a dangerous charm 
for women and is given the triple title of ‘‘ the Faublas, the 
Richelieu, the Rochester of the three kingdoms.” Finally, 
Frédérick Lemaitre played the name-part in Rochester. 
He was also the hero of Kean.) 

After the Revolution of July the affairs of the Comédie- 
Francaise fell into a bad state. The debts of the theatre 
were considerable. The sociétaires declared that the 
Government, which was constantly interfering in the manage- 
ment of the theatre, was responsible for these. This 
assertion the ministry denied. The new Government 


1 Current gossip credited—or debited—Lemattre with a private life 
almost as debauched as Kean’s. (See Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé.) 
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desired that the old Société de la Comédie-Frangaise should 
be replaced by a private management taking upon itself 
the entire financial risks of the house. 

Finally the theatre was attached to the department of 
Thiers, minister of commerce and public works. Thiers 
took pains to make himself agreeable to the actors and pro- 
mised them to ask fora Government subvention if they would 
consent to be governed by a directeur-gérant. The 
sociétaires agreed and proposed for this post Jouslin de la 
Salle, at that time régisseur of the theatre. La Salle was 
appointed and after a while, occupied in making experi- 
ments—for Thiers saw that the old repertory must, for a time 
at any rate, be abandoned—the Comédie-Frangaise did 
better. For atime. Casimir Delavigne wrote Les Enfants 
d’Edouard and Scribe Bertrand et Raton, played for the first 
time on November 14th, 1833. Both these plays drew 
crowded houses. Another comedy by Scribe, L’Ambitieux, 
and a verse drama by the other Dumas, Adolphe, Le Camp 
des Croisés, were not so successful. Perhaps Védel, who 
followed Jouslin de la Salle, was to blame. Le Camp des 
Croisés had been mounted lavishly, but its receipts were 
small. The theatre therefore attached great hopes to a new 
piece by the better-known namesake of the author of the 
play just produced. But Caligula—that was the name of 
the new piece—was as costly to produce as Le Camp des 
Croisés and was but moderately successful. 

The first suggestion for Caligula! was brought to Dumas 
by Anicet Bourgeois, who had got wind of a performing 
horse at Franconi and proposed to allow the animal to play 
the part of the horse Incitatus, created consul by Caligula. 
While the two writers were working out the details and 
Dumas at least was busy with a translation of Suetonius, 
the horse died. But Dumas was determined not to have 
his preparations for nothing and proceeded with his 
tragedy. 

The committee of the ThéAtre-Francais, with whom 
Dumas had had a successful lawsuit over Antony,? heard of 
the tragedy in course of preparation and asked for the 

1 For further information about Caligula see Dumas, Souveniys drama- 
tiques, Vol. I, p. 251 f.; Samson, Mémoires, p. 296. 


* Since Antony Dumas had not ceased to take every opportunity of 
advertising his pique by attacking the Comédie-Frangaise on all possible 


occasions, 
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author’s terms. The piece had a very good hearing and 
rehearsals began. 

But, as usual when a Romantic piece was played at the 
Frangais, the author had to put up with much opposition. 
Altogether, Caligula did not enjoy a great success. Made- 
moiselle Ida was inclined to stoutness. She fell down two 
or three times. And the public laughed. 

One should note that by 1837 most of Hugo’s literary 
coterie had deserted him.! His literary powers even were 
attacked, not by his old classical enemies, but by his former 
friends, alienated by the poet’s arrogance. As for Dumas, 
he now enters upon a period of déveine. He begins to be 
pressed for money, he writes too fast in consequence, and 
his work suffers. 

In July, 1838, Alfred de Musset poked fun at the Romantics 
in Dupont et Durand. Dupont speaks of a book he is to 
publish. When it appears, “ the oldest enemies will become 
reconciled, the Russian with the Turk, the Englishman 
with France, religious faith with indifference, and modern 
drama with common sense.” 

Dumas composed the drama of Le capitaine Paul in 
Italy in 1835. Returning to Paris in 1836, he read the play 
to Harel, Bocage, and Mademoiselle Georges, without 
however winning their approval. He then confided the 
manuscript to his friend, Porcher, whose opinion of the 
piece was no better than that of Harel. Eventually a new 
version of Le capitaine Paul appeared as a voman- 
feuilleton in the columns of the Szécle. Dumas hoped that 
the success won by his story in novel form might induce 
some theatrical manager to try his luck with the play. In 
this hope he was disappointed. 

In 1838 Dumas’ mother died and he sought solitude on 
the banks of the Rhine On returning to Paris he found 
that Porcher, whose son-in-law Théodore Nézel, manager 
of the third-rate Théadtre du Panthéon, had not been 
successful in his theatrical enterprises, had given the play 


1 Heinrich Heine, Ueber die franzdsische Biihne, Sechster Brief. 

2 Paul Foucher, Les Coulisses du Passé. 

3 Paul Jones. Drama in 5 acts, in prose. By Alexandre Dumas, 
Panthéon. October 12th, 1838. The play was suggested by Fenimore 
Cooper’s Pilot, the first French edition of which appeared in this year 
1835. 
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to the latter, who had mounted it and achieved success with 
sixty performances and 20,000 francs profit. 

The whole story of the vicissitudes of fortune supported 
by Paul Jones can be read in the lengthy preface to the 
novel, Le capitaine Paul. 

Paul Jones was revived at the Porte-Saint-Martin on 
October 14th, 1841, under the title of Paul le Corsazre. 

Four months before the production of Paul Jones, there 
had occurred at the Comédie-Frangaise an event, the im- 
portance of which few or none realised at the time. This 
was the début of Rachel, the famous tragédienne who, after 
being engaged at the moderate salary of 4,000 francs* a 
year in February, made her first tragic appearance, in the 
part of Camille (Hovace) on June 13th, 1838. 

Her almost immediate success proved that the public 
could still be interested in a competent interpretation of 
the old tragedies. The appearance of Rachel hastened the 
decline of the Romantic drama. 

The rise of the new luminary was acclaimed by Doctor 
Véron, by Jules Janin, and by Alfred de Musset, the latter 
of whom was moved by Rachel’s success to write in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes of November Ist, 1838, an article 
suggesting a compromise between the two leading parties 
of the dramatic state. After suffering complete eclipse for 
ten years the tragedies of Corneille and Racine had suddenly, 
thanks to the genius of a girl of seventeen, returned to 
favour again. Why should not tragedy and the drama live 
side by side in amity ? But the tragedy must be of a new 
kind, stricter, more severe, more antique than in the days 
of Racine and Corneille. Absolute simplicity should be the 
tragedian’s aim and a strict observation of the rules, in fact 
modern tragedy should resemble that of Sophocles. 

The subject should not, however, be antique, nor yet 
contemporary or too close to the present day. It should 
be French and national. The old heroes of French history 
—Duguesclin or Joan of Arc driving out the English— 
should appear on the stage. Let the motto of the Renascence 
of Tragedy be the verse of Chénier, so often used as an epi- 
graph of Romanticism : ‘‘ Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons 
des vers antiques.”’ 


* See Samson’s Diary, February 6th, 1838, “ J’ai fait engager par 
Védel Mile Rachel Félix: elle a 4,000 frances.” 
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Musset pursued his idea of a compromise between the 
two parties in the following year, 1839, in a poem Sur les 
débuts de Mesdemoiselles Rachel et Pauline Garcia. But by 
July, 1840, his mood had changed again to the bitter banter 
of Dupont et Durand. 


J’étais seul, l’autre soir, au Théatre-Fran¢ais, 
Ou presque seul; l’auteur n’avait pas grand succés, 
Ce n’était que Moliére. . 


To return to our narrative—towards the end of 1836 the 
two leading Romantic dramatists found themselves in a 
dilemma. Both were on bad terms with the management 
of the Porte-Saint-Martin. Hugo had quarrelled violently 
with Harel during the rehearsals of Marie Tudor, and now 
Dumas, after Don Juan de Marana, found that he too had 
cause of complaint. Harel was on the brink of ruin and was 
endeavouring to attract popular attention by turning the 
Porte-Saint-Martin into a circus. The Odéon had no interest 
in Romanticism. The Thédatre-Francais, though coquetting 
with Romanticism from time to time, had always been 
uneasy with Dumas and Hugo and, while occasionally 
performing their works, did so under protest. Moreover, 
Rachel had gradually succeeded in restoring to the old 
tragedies their former prestige. There was no need to woo 
the public with novelty. And so the Romantics found 
themselves—in spite of those flashes in the pan, Angelo 
and Caligula—less tolerated than ever at the Comédie- 
Francaise. 

The consequence was that the Romantics could find 
no theatre to take their pieces. In these circumstances 
Dumas and Hugo forgot their animosities and made common 
cause. Their mutual friend, the Duke of Orleans, prompted 
by his wife, inquired of Dumas why he was no longer writing 
for the theatre, and on being told the reason promised to 
speak to the minister, Guizot, in their favour, suggesting 
that they might be granted the privilege of a theatre 
entirely devoted to the drama. After some time Hugo 
called on Guizot and obtained the privilege in the name 
of one of his protégés, a certain Anténor Joly, editor of 
Vert-Vert. 5 

Unfortunately Joly had no money. It was not until 
June, 1838, that he succeeded in finding a backer. This 
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was a certain Villeneuve, a vaudevillist and music-lover. 
Hugo, remembering the happy effect of the incidental 
music of Lucréce Borgia, had asked permission from the 
minister for music. Unfortunately there was a misunder- 
standing, and when the privilege arrived it was found that 
the music had been interpreted as opéra-comique. Villeneuve 
insisted on this departure from the original plan. Indeed, 
it is probable that he was responsible for the insertion by 
the ministry of the clause authorizing opera. Hugo, bitterly 
disappointed, had to give way. 

The next difficulty was to find a theatre. At length it 
was found necessary to decide upon the Salle Ventadour. 
To this pis aller was given the title of the Théatre de la 
Renaissance. There remained the trouble of forming a 
company. Hugo stipulated for Frédérick Lemaitre, then 
touring in the provinces, and wrote Ruy Blas! for the 
opening piece. Although both Madame Hugo and Lemaitre 
deny the assertion, it seems most probable that Hugo 
destined for the great melodramatic actor the comic or at 
least humorous (in the old sense) part of Don César de 
Bazan, a role which is quite unessential to the plot, could 
be excised without difficulty, and bears every appearance 
of having been prepared for the actor who, having created 
the epoch-making character of Robert Macaire, sighed 
for the opportunity of forgetting that rdle and similar ones. 
In any case Frédérick played, not Don César, but Ruy Blas, 
and with enthusiasm. The great actor was of opinion that 
Ruy Blas would in future years be considered the most 
powerful play of the modern stage. A comic opera was being 
rehearsed at the same time as Hugo’s drama. 

The young supporters of Hugo’s early days as a tragic 
poet were no longer followers of his train. They had grown 
older, their enthusiasm had cooled. As usual with Hugo’s 
pieces, Ruy Blas was opposed from habit. Nevertheless 
it was a literary success and, with a more capable manager 
than Anténor Joly, would have paid well from the financial 
point of view. But Villeneuve, the co-manager, was no 
enthusiast for the Drama. On the first night the heating 


2 Ruy Blas. Théatre de la Renaissance (Salle Ventadour). November 
8th, 1838. Scene: Madrid, 169... . 

* Dennery and Dumanoir wrote a Don Césay de Bazan, drame en cinq 
actes mélé de chant (1844). 
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apparatus refused to work. The theatre was like an ice- 
box. It was difficult to be enthusiastic when one was 
shivering with cold. On the following day the comic opera 
of the L’Eau merveilleuse was performed, the holders of the 
gold-bags smiled on its performance, the theatre was well 
heated and well lit and L’Eau merveilleuse was a frenzied 
success. 

After Harel’s failure, the brothers Cogniard took over the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, engaging Frédérick Lemaitre for five 
years. Determined to open with a play of undoubted 
drawing powers, they obtained from Victor Hugo permission 
to stage Ruy Blas. The receipts testified to the soundness 
of the brothers’ judgment. 

Anténor Joly was without the flair essential for a successful 
theatrical manager. When the run of Ruy Blas! came to 
an end after some fifty performances, it was necessary to 
replace it by another play. Dumas came forward with a 
couple of pieces, L’Alchimiste, a drama in verse taken, 
some say, from an Italian story by Grazzini, and Made- 
motselle de Belle-Isle, in prose, called by the author a drama, 
but in reality a comedy, that is to say, a comedy of manners. 
Joly chose the former and chose wrongly. He should have 
known that Dumas writing in metre was a Dumas in chains. 
He should have seen that L’Alchimiste was quelconque, 
while its twin bore the subtle stamp of genius. 

Dumas had been turning the theme of Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle? over in his mind for some time. In 1833 or 1834 
his friend Brunswick had brought him the manuscript 
of a two-act vaudeville which had failed to find favour at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin. Dumas read the play and saw that 
it contained the germ of an idea. He allowed this idea to 
develop in his head, searching in vain for a suitable opening 
scene. It was not until 1839 that the scene—that of the 
sequin—was revealed to him. The play was accepted by the 
Francais and the part of Gabrielle de Belle-Isle was one of 
Mademoiselle Mars’ greatest triumphs, though she was now 
growing old and had outlived her favour with the committee 
of the theatre. 

Though the play was called a drama and bordered for a 

1 Parody: Le Puff, “revue en trois tableaux, ornée de Ruy-Blag- 
parodie en prose rimée de Ruy-Blas,” by Carmouche, Varin and Huart. 

2 Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, drame en cinq actes, en prose. Théatre- 
Francais, April 2nd, 1839. 
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me perilously upon the tragic, it approached in reality 
and anticipated the later comedy. By 1839 Dumas had 
outgrown the Byronic attitude he had thought fit to 
assume in 1830, and was developing rapidly as a writer 
into his natural jovial self. He had discovered that dialogue 
is none the less effective for being witty and in this particular 
let himself go on more than one occasion in Mademoiselle 
- de Belle-Isle. It was the sparkling wit that appealed to Jules 
Janin, at that time dramatic critic of the Débats. 

It is clear to us, distant spectators, that Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle was the turning-point of Dumas’ dramatic 
career. Jules Janin must be credited with an uncommonly 
acute critical faculty to have noted this fact clearly even 
as the play unfolded itself before his eyes. It is worth while 
reporting the exact words he uses, for the unselfish pleasure 
he shows in Dumas’ success is as refreshing as it is rare. 

“ On that evening we, who have never flattered, and indeed 
never felt any keen sympathy for, the writer’s unschooled 
talent, found it again as it used to be at the outset of his 
literary career, full of fire and vivacity, bold, novel, copying 
no one, working alone at the composition of his dramas, 
not seeking the horrible neologisms which always remind one 
of a serpent in the grass. What a pleasure, what a delight 
to meet again that keen wit in all its strength at the very 
time when everyone was declaring it exhausted! Come, 
let us forget all the volumes that the public refused to read 
any longer, all the bad dramas written in collaboration which 
the public no more desired to see! Let us forget the 
machine-made drama of Caligula, crushed from the very 
first beneath the weight of incredible pretensions! Let us 
hasten to meet the prodigal son, let us feast him, let us tell 
him how great are the wit and imagination he possesses, 
let us clap our hands, clap our hands, I say! Mine indeed 
are still fatigued from applauding him ! ”’ 

But almost before the critic had had time to publish his 
criticism Dumas was back at his dramas again. 

About ten days after the first performance of Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle, the twin piece L’ Alchimiste1 was staged at the 
Renaissance, so that Dumas had three pieces running in 
Paris simultaneously, the third being La Tour de Nesle, 


1 L’Alchimiste, drame en cing actes, en vers. Renaissance (Salle Venta” 
dour) April roth, 1839, Scene: Florence in the sixteenth century. 
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at the Porte-Saint-Martin. L’Alchimiste is a poor play, 
with dull and complicated intrigue, and without any great 
parts. Frédérick Lemaitre must have raged at his power- 
lessness to make the piece a success. Dumas had caused 
Joly to engage Ida Ferrier, who had played in the writer’s 
latest pieces and was to become his wife. This actress was no 
player. Dumas appears to have regarded the piece as a pot- 
boiler. It was in verse, wherein he rarely excelled, and seems 
to have been as lifeless on the stage as it is dull in the study. 

It is interesting to read Jules Janin’s criticisms of 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle and L’Alchimiste side by side. 
We have seen how after the former he delighted in Dumas’ 
success and welcomed home the prodigal son, boisterously, 
but sincerely. And now. ... His hand was still out- 
stretched, the fatted calf was killed, the feast was ready. 
But the prodigal had left home again. 

Janin derived the play originally, not from the Italian 
Grazzini, but from a grisly tragedy by the English divine, 
Milman,! out of which Frédéric Soulié had fashioned the 
excellent drama of Clotilde, wherein a woman denounced 
her lover as the hitherto unknown assassin of the Jew, 
Raphael Basas. Poor Dumas! Once a plagiarist, always 
a plagiarist, in the estimation of the public and the literary 
world! One critic accuses him of robbing an Italian, 
another of sharing the proceeds of an English burglary 
with a Frenchman who is apparently blameless. 

“ But, I repeat, do you understand how a man who 
yesterday won the victory of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, 
whose wit is without venom, whose perfectly unashamed 
audacity is at this moment the delight of polite Paris, can 
produce between night and morning such a long, dull, 
heavy drama, one so painful to watch, one which recalls 
so little.the imagination and grace, the fertility and wit, 
nay the excellent style of the comedy written a couple of 
days before this drama? It is one of the mysteries of 
literary life as it exists to-day.” 

Dumas had brought back from his enforced journey to 
Italy in 1832 the subject-matter of several Roman and 
Italian plays. One of these he developed into Lorenzino.? 


1 Fazio. Janin was reviving an old assertion of Eugéne de Mirecourt. 
It is also said that poor Gérard de Nerval helped Dumas to write the play. 

2 Lovenzino. Drame en cinq actes, en prose. Thédatre-Frangais. 
February 24th, 1842. Scene: Florence, January 2nd and 3rd, 1537. 
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A piece of this name had already been acted at the Frangais. 
This was a verse-play by Léon Bertrand Musset was to 
treat the same subject, more ably, in Lorenzaccio. 

Dumas borrowed from other men, as usual, some of the 
material for his Lorenzino. He is said to have borrowed from 
the verse-play. This statement I cannot check, for I have 
not read Bertrand’s piece. His Shakespearean imitations 
are alluded to in another place. In addition, the figure of 
Michele, the bouffon, is clearly modelled on the Triboulet of 
Le Roi s’amuse. The hatred of the ruler and his courtiers 
who have dishonoured his sweetheart is an obvious parallel 
to Triboulet’s well-justified rage. There are also distinct 
parallelisms of language in the two plays. 

There is also a parallelism between Lorenzino and 
Schiller’s Verschworung des Fiesco. 

Finally, Dumas, after imitating the work of other men, 
flatters himself by copying a former play of his own. The 
plot of Lovenzino in its main outlines is a duplicate of 
Caligula. In both pieces the conspirator, an ardent lover 
of his country but careful in each case to conceal his true 
character beneath the reputation of a careless pleasure- 
seeker, uses as his instrument for striking the despot a man 
whose sweetheart has been torn from him to satisfy the 
tyrant’s lust. The setting and details of the two dramas 
differ, the essentials are identical. 

Lorenzino is a play of incident. There is no development 
of character, as in Musset’s Lorenzaccio. The figure of the 
duke and the methods Lorenzino uses to gain his ends are 
alike revolting. But there is dash and swing in the play. 
It must have been breathless, magnificent to watch. 

We are now approaching the last days! of the Romantic 
drama. For some years the Romantic School had been 
disintegrated. Dumas was writing comedies. Alfred de 
Vigny was in retirement. A few followers remained with 
Hugo—Gautier, Meurice, Vacquerie. Rachel had revived 
tragedy at the Théatre-Frangais. Yet Hugo made one last 
effort in the theatre. His brooding imagination produced a 
piece that was an epic rather than a play, a melodrama of 
Corsican vengeance rather than a drama. Such a piece was 
doomed from the outset. The public, after fourteen years 


: * Les Burgraves. By Victor Hugo. Théatre-Frangais. March 7th, 
1843. 
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of Romanticism, demanded something fresh, but Hugo had 
nothing fresh to offer. The play fell and with it the Romantic 
drama of 1830 expired, definitely, officially. Hugo left the 
theatre. One cannot describe the success (nearly two 
months later) of Francois Ponsard’s Lucréce as a coup de 
grace administered to the dying Romantic Drama, for death 
had already supervened. What that success meant was, 
that the Drama was not only dead, but buried. Two of the 
leading interpreters of the Drama, Marie Dorval and Bocage, 
played in Lucréce. 

As usual, there were skirmishes in the Press as the day of 
the first performance of Les Burgraves approached. It is 
clear to a modern reader turning the pages of the news- 
papers that the man Hugo excited even greater antipathies 
than the poet. Like certain modern writers, he had been 
spoiled, and considered himself ultimate arbiter in every 
department of human experience. There is no doubt that 
Hugo was overweening, and that his opponents resented his 
attitude keenly. 

Of course, the attitude of the newspaper critics, as always 
when Romanticism is discussed, is inconsistent. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of Les Burgraves and 
Lucréce, the counterblast. The Débats desired to support 
Hugo the literary man, while its own political views were 
monarchical. The Constitutionnel clamoured for political, 
but not literary, liberty. Lucréce was anti-Romantic, but 
was said by some to be full of republican sentiments. 

After the first performance even the Débats, while glad 
to note the beauties, the grace of the dialogue, the eloquence 
of the speeches, and the grandeur, heroic tone and novelty (!) 
of Les Burgraves,1 confessed that the play was full of 
improbability, strangeness, impossibilities, and was more 
of a poem than a tragedy. 

The Constitutionnel made the very apt remark that the 
adepts of the modern drama had always been moved to 
derision by the length of the monologues and speeches 
of tragedy. This time, it said, M. Victor Hugo had avenged 


1 Parodies: (1) Les Buses graves, by Dupeuty and Langlé, “‘ trilogie 
& grand spectacle avec fantasmagorie, ombres chinoises, assauts d’armes 
et de gaules, entrées de ballets, idylles, ballades, odes, élégies, chansonnettes 
par M. Tortu Goth.” (2) Les Buches graves, “ piéce de résistance servie 
au Théatre-Francais.” (3) Les Barbus graves, ‘‘ par M. Paul Zéro.” 
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Comeille and Racine, for Les Burgraves was packed with 
interminable narratives. The play, too, was a melodrama, 
and one which contained, moreover, a strong political, that 
is imperial, flavour. In short, the opinion of the paper was 
that the play would enjoy “a success of curiosity, against 
which we have nothing to say ; for the common sense of the 
public is at last awake and has turned back from the errors 
into which it had strayed.” 

The anti-Romantic Press is full of complaints of the airs 
Hugo gave himself, but it is quite obvious nevertheless that 
his opponents respected him even against their will, for the 
Constitutionnel, while according to the first performance of 
Lucréce only a single compte rendu, devoted no less than seven 
long articles to the damning of the published edition of the 
Burgraves, and this after the sinister and ironic prediction 
that the piece would have the same success in the study as 
on the stage. 

Meanwhile Ponsard’s Lucréce had been taken up by 
Madame Delphine de Girardin and the school of good taste, 
less for its own merits than because it was hoped that a new 
rival for Hugo had been found. Lwucréce was played at the 
Odéon on April 24th, 1843, and acclaimed as a great success. 
Madame Hugo puts this down to political causes, saying 
that it was not merely a tragedy, and therefore dear to the 
Académie, but a republican tragedy. The truth of this 
assertion is doubtful. The Débats distinctly denies the 
charge, quoting the speech of Brutus in Act II, in which he 
refuses the help of the multitude, saying : 


Non, non, ce nous serait une autre servitude ! 
Le peuple turbulent, qui suit sa passion, 
Est une proie acquise a chaque faction. 


If the play had indeed been a political pamphlet, the 
Constitutionnel would certainly have been delighted to 
mention the fact. It does nothing of the kind. In point 
of fact, the Consttitutionnel was in a quandary. On the 
literary side it hoped that a revival of tragedy would crush 
Hugo and his school. On the political, it found Lucréce 
less anti-dynastic than had been anticipated. And so, 
while on the one hand Briffault concluded his article with 
the words: “Our theatre was losing its way; a provi- 
dential hand seems to be about to lead it back to the right 
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path. Reason has saved what Imagination was losing; 
Lucréce is Tragedy found anew by good sense. What 
hopes are held out to us again! Rachel and the author of 
Lucréce! It would have been a magnificent spectacle to 
see these two talents embellished by each other ’’—on the 
other hand he remarks that “‘ some people have taken upon 
them to complain of the banality of the subject” and “ we 
do not pretend that Lucréce is a masterpiece.” 

The Débats, in fact, is much more enthusiastic. Janin 
praises the piece sincerely for its beauty, simplicity and 
seriousness and is of opinion that it is a work of the 
greatest promise. France will be, he thinks, the richer for 
one poet more. 

These hopes were not realised. Ponsard was perhaps a 
man of talent, certainly he was not a genius. 

Romanticism in the theatre was for the time beaten. 
But the victor did not survive the vanquished long. The 
revival of tragedy was of short duration. The successor 
of the Romantic drama was comedy. Hugo, Dumas and 
Vigny were followed by Augier and Dumas fils. The elder 
Dumas was even then preparing the way for them. 

Yesterday, Romanticism blossomed afresh in the work 
of Edmond Rostand. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE ROMANTIC HERO 


I. Introductory.—Sentimentalism. Subjectivity. Pessimism. 
II. Type I. Byron and the homme fatal. 
III. Type II. The Hero wronged by Society. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


N this chapter I propose to deal with the hero of the 
I Romantic drama. In doing so, I could have wished 

to give a detailed account of the lineage and ante- 
cedents of the Romantic hero generally. The subject is an 
interesting one, but is unfortunately too large for the scope 
of this book and must therefore be summed up in a few 
brief sentences. 


The eighteenth century saw throughout Europe the rise, 
in life and in literature, of sentimentality, happily described 
by Sir Leslie Stephen as “ indulgence in emotion for its own 
sake.” 

From the sympathetic contemplation of others’ griefs to 
the concentrated study of one’s own personality is but a 
step. Sentimentalism is followed by subjectivity. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau is the high priest of a double cult of 
sensibility and egoism, both experienced in an acute degree. 
The hero of his Nouvelle Héloise is the author himself, con- 
ceived as the personage whom Rousseau would have liked 
to be. 

Love in literature now becomes passion. The language 
of lovers in fiction is henceforth less artificial, more sincere. 
But two people who love each other passionately forget 
differences of station. The new lover is a bourgeois loving 
above him. He has to suffer for his temerity, and chafes 
under the restraint. All this is symptomatic of the 
times that precede the French Revolution. Middle-class 
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individuals are admitted as characters not only in the 
novel, but on the stage. 

In the later days of the Empire and under the Restoration 
a new characteristic appears in French _literature— 
pessimism, the mal du siécle, a feeling engendered among 
the émigrés exiled from France during the Revolution or 
in Napoleon’s day, when education was difficult to obtain, 
and lack of it robbed sufferers of the consolations of 

philosophy. When Napoleon fell, many Frenchmen felt 
life to be intolerable. The young men who had served in 
the French armies were not young in spirit, but soured by 
hardship, dejected by defeat. Chateaubriand and others 
like him, were attacked by the appalling pessimistic dis- 
temper. 

The young generation who followed Chateaubriand had 
unbounded admiration for everything that pertained to him 
and were deeply infected by his melancholy. 

Among the disciples of Chateaubriand were Alfred de 
Vigny and Alfred de Musset. The latter cannot be described 
as a Romantic playwright. The chronicle of his woes is to 
be found in the prose narrative of La confession d'un enfant 
du stécle, as well as in the poems. 

But this book is greatly concerned with Vigny. “‘ Des- 
pair,’ he wrote in the preface to Chatterton, “is not an 
idea; it is a thing, a thing which tortures, racks, tears 
the breast of a man as with pincers, until he goes mad and 
gives himself to death as one falls into the arms of a mother.” 

This ennui is characteristic of many protagonists of the 
Romantic stage, belonging to both the types about to be 
discussed, that is to say, the Byronic heroes and the Out- 
casts of Society. Chatterton is the best known of these 
despairing youths. Romantic despair and Romantic 
suicide are attacked again and again in the contemporary 
Press, as for example in the Constitutionnel of April 28th, 
1834. 

II. Byron AND THE Homme Fatal (Tyre I) 

If Shakespeare taught the Romantic dramatists his 
general methods in stagecraft, if Scott often inspired them 
to turn to the Middle Ages in setting their scene and offered 
a vivid and sprightly dialogue as pattern for the plays in 
prose, Lord Byron provided them with a ready-made hero 
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who stepped, slightly vulgarised, straight from the romances 
into the dramas. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that certain of Scott’s characters are as “ Byronic”’ as 
Byron’s own heroes. Such are, for example, Ravenswood 
in The Bride of Lammermoor and George Staunton in The 
Heart of Midlothian. 

Of this Byronic hero it would be easy to paint a composite 
portrait by taking successive features from the figures of 
Lara, the Giaour, and the Corsair. All three are hewn from 
the same block. 

Of high birth, removed from the vulgar by the con- 
sciousness of mental and lineal superiority, he possesses 
a livid face, dark eyebrows and curls, a high pale forehead, 
“with cheek unchanging from its sallow gloom,” the whole 
countenance wearing the print of a nameless something, 
whether guilt, remorse or grief. These words grief, remorse, 
guilt occur again and again in the description of the hero. 
His cheek is withered by the remembrance of some grief or, 
it may be, some wicked deed as yet unexpiated. 

He has committed some nameless crime, wrapped in 
romantic mystery, directed now against society, now 
against heaven. For the former he is filled with remorse, 
but Heaven finds him no faltering adversary. He is a 
modern Ajax, and one cannot help feeling that he is full of 
quiet complacency at the thought that he is defying the 
gods. His pose is one of contented effrontery: his whole 
air seems to challenge high Heaven to do its worst. 

Byron in modelling his heroes had borrowed something 
from the mode of each of his predecessors ; he had learnt 
to endow his hero with an extreme sensibility none the less 
real for being dissimulated beneath a mask of affected 
stoicism ; Rousseau had taught him to write with know- 
ledge and emotion of his own idealised personality; his 
leading character is oppressed by all the ennui and irreligion 
pervading contemporary society and exploited by the master 
of Newstead to such purpose as to be mistaken for a Byronic 
invention. 

So far Byron is only an imitator. But to this list of 
heroic characteristics he adds a feature of his own. The 
conventional hero had worn melancholy as a garment, he 
had been steeped in sadness. The thought of his wrongs, 
of his blighted love and blasted beauty caused him ever and 
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anon to burst into floods of tears of self-pity. Byron’s 
young man goes further. He sighs indeed over his ‘‘ hope- 
less heart,’ but has the further grievance of having been 
born under a curse. | 

The advent of the demonic jeune premier of Byron, 
outwardly calm, inwardly raging, with pale face framed in 
black curls, silent, unscrupulous, commanding men by his 
mere presence, marked by destiny, always possessed by the 
gnawing thought of some unforgiven, unforgettable, unre- 
pented past, whose mystery remains for ever unexplained, 
was received with general} delight, not only in England, 
but also, and in a higher degree, in Russia, Germany, Italy 
and particularly France. Into the latter country Byron’s 
poems penetrated a year or two before 1817. In Chapter 
I (entitled “En l’année 1817”), Book 3, of Les Misérables 
we find: “‘ Lord Byron was beginning to appear above the 
horizon ; a note in a poem of Millevoye’s announced him to 
France in these terms: um certain lord Baron.” 

The new planet blazed with peculiar brilliancy.2 Not 


1 The chorus of approval is not quite so loud in England as on the 
Continent. Charles Lamb, writing to Joseph Cottle from the India House, 
London, on May 26th, 1829, says: ‘‘ It was quite a mistake that I could 
dislike anything you should write against Lord Byron; for I have a 
thorough aversion to his character, and a very moderate admiration of 
his genius: he is great in so little a way. To be a poet is to be the man, 
not a petty portion of occasional low passion worked up in a permanent 
form of humanity. Shakespeare has thrust such rubbishy feelings into a 
corner,—the dark and dusty heart of Don John, in the Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

2 The following very incomplete list of translations and adaptations of 
single and complete works attests Byron’s popularity in France in the 
twenty-five years which elapsed between 1821 and 1845. 

The complete works of Lord Byron, translated from the English by 
MM. A.-P. (Amédée Pichot) and E.-D.S. (Eusébe de Salle) appeared in 
1819, 1820, and again, between 1821 and 1824,in 15 volumes. Volume XIV 
of the fifth edition was an Essay by Pichot on the genius and character of 
Lord Byron, preceded by a preliminary notice by Charles Nodier. The 
work had run into its fourth and fifth editions by 1825, into its sixth by 
1830. The Guvyves nouvelles were translated by Pichot in 1824. 

Cain, mystéve dramatique en trois actes, en vers frangais. Par Fabre 
d’Olivet. 1823. 

Le ciel et la tevve. Mystéeve. Par Amédée Pichot. 1824. : 

In the same year Pichot published a translation, with notes, of Medwin’s 
Conversations of Lord Byron. 

In 1826 Aristide Guilbert translated in prose Byron’s ode on the Battle 
of Waterloo, ‘‘ We do not curse thee, Waterloo.” f 

The Journal des Débats of March 27th, 1830, contained a long review 
of the French edition of Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

Madame Louise Belloc published two volumes of analyses and trans- 
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only the sheer sparkle of the poems, the glow of their 
Eastern colour and their revolutionary spirit, but also the 
romantic incidents—true and imaginary—of the poet’s 
own life and, above all, his Quixotic readiness to dedicate 
his sword to the service of Greece, fired the imaginations 
of men who, children of one revolution and about to father 
another, looked with sympathy upon the efforts of other 
nations to win that freedom upon whose attainment they 
themselves gazed with steadfast eyes. 

Poets and painters had just discovered the East. Byron’s 
poems appealed with equal force to both classes. “The 
poems of Lord Byron, The Corsair, Lavra, The Giaour, 
Manfred, Beppo, Don Juan, came to us from the Orient, 
still unhackneyed.”! Turkish costumes for fancy dress 
balls became enormously popular. Alfred de Vigny wrote 
Eloa and other similar poems under the Byronic influence. 
All his fellows were doing the like. Nodier, criticising 
Victor Hugo’s Han d’Islande in 1823, must needs compare 


lations in 1814 and translated Thomas Moore’s Memoirs of Loyd Byvon 
(five volumes) in 1830. 

The complete works translated by Paulin Paris in thirteen volumes 
appeared at the rate of a volume a month during the years 1830 and 
1831. Don Juan was published separately. 

An English edition of the complete works appeared at Galignani’s in 
Paris at intervals from 1831 to 1835. 

Sardanapale : tragédie imitée de Lord Byron, par L. Alvin. 1834. 

There was a new translation of the works by Benjamin Laroche in 
four volumes in 1834, reprinted 1839. 

Traduction en vers francais avec notes historiques de podmes, épisodes et 
fragments choisis de Lord Byron, par D. Bonnefin. 1841. 

: La prophétie du Dante: translated into French prose by B. Laroche. 
1842. 

CGuvyves traduites en vers francais pay Orby Hunter et Pascal Ramé. 1845. 

The Conversations of Lady Blessington with Lord Byvon, published in 
eens in 1832, were also translated into French by C. M. Letellier in 
1833. 

Guillaume Pauthier, a friend of Alfred de Vigny, translated The 
Pilgrimage of Childe Harold into French verse. 

Evariste Boulay-Paty and Hippolyte Lucas were authors of Le Corsaire, 
poéme dramatique en cing actes et en vers d’aprés Byron, and Leopold 
and Cuvelier of Mazeppa, ou le Cheval Tartare, mimodrame en trois actes 
et en prose, 1825. ; 

Frangois Ponsard, author of the famous Lucréce, translated Manfred 
into ‘‘ vers francais ” in 1837. 

In 1834 Cogniard collaborated with Barat de Gurgy in an “‘ épisode 
mélé de couplets ” called Byron a l’école d’ Arrow (!). 

Joliet translated Le Giaour (de Lord Byron) “ en vers, avec le texte en 
regard ”’ in 1833. : 

+ Gautier, Histoire du Romantisme, p. 5. 
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it with the productions of Byron and assert that it surpassed 
the English master’s best work. 

Byron’s private life too was said to be attractively wicked. 
The nightly bacchanalia at Newstead with male and female 
rout, the deep quaffings of sparkling liquor from a cup formed 
of a human skull, were deliciously Satanic. 

Byron shared the popularity of Scott and Fenimore 
Cooper. Poets and dramatists, painters and musicians drew 
from him inspiration direct and indirect. Byron lurked 
at the back of every mind that produced a work of imagina- 
tion. In Mérimée’s Clara Gazul (1825) a character remarks 
that only duchesses have beautiful hands. A note explains 
that this idea appears to have been borrowed from Byron’s 
Don Juan. Casimir Delavigne, sitting timidly on the fence, 
leans over and, borrowing from Byron, lays hands on Marino 
Faliero, out of which he fashions a melodramatic drama. 
In 1826 Eugéne Delacroix! paints an Execution of the Doge 
Marino Faliero, now in the Wallace Collection. Louis 
Boulanger paints a Mazeppa. Félicien Mallefille writes Les 
Mémoires de Don Juan. Berlioz composes a Sardanapalus, 
a Childe Harold and a Corsair. Lamartine writes a Fifth 
Canto of Childe Harold. 

Finally, Byronism invades everyday life. Young men 
make up @ la Byron, as formerly they had aped Werther. 
Jules Lefévre, a minnow of Romanticism mistaken in his 
day for a Triton, “had caught the Byronic attitude, the 
floating lock of hair, the sunken eye and the cavernous 
voice ; he wrote fine obscure verses ; he spoke little, was 
‘fatal,’ baneful and mysterious. Marriage and comfortable 
home-life freed him of all this fatality and Lara perceived 
that he was an honest fellow.”” Dumas was still posing for 
Manfred and Childe Harold in 1832.2 “The only gaiety 
permitted in those days was Satanic gaiety, that of 
Mephistopheles and Manfred.’ Gautier says that certain 
phrases used by Antony were “‘ Satanic, in the mode of the 
day.” ‘ 

1 “The imagination of Delacroix was Byronic, and blood was not 
repugnant to him. He loved to depict passion, which pleased him, whether 
exercised for good or for evil.” Auguste Barbier, Souvenirs personnels, 
A 2 by the time he wrote Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle (1839) he had almost 
put off the Byronic attitude. Yet he insists that Lockroy, ‘‘ in the melan- 


choly part of d’Aubigny discovered anew the finest inspiration of Monal- 
deschi, Ethelwood, and Muller.” 
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This Byronic pose reacted on the theatre. A dramatist 
essaying the reproduction of modern society must build 
his structure round a modern hero. ‘‘ Tenderness, passion, 
even a handsome presence were insufficient for the com- 
position of an accomplished lover. What was wanted was 
the additional quality of a certain contemptuous arrogance, 
a mystery after the fashion of Lara and the Giaour, in a 
word, the Byronic fatality; behind the lover must be 
divined an unknown hero at bay before the injustices of 
fate and greater than his destiny. These leading 
characteristics are to be found in the majority of the plays 


of the day.’’? 
When Dumas came to rehearse Antony, Byronism had 
not found its way into the Thédtre-Francais. “ Pallor,” 


remarks the mulatto, ‘‘is one of the chief requirements 
of actors in modern drama.”’ Firmin, who was to play 
Antony, possessed neither the pallor nor the fatality 
requisite for the part. Dumas was lucky enough, on taking 
his play to the Porte-Saint-Martin, to find the very man he 
wanted. Bocage, “tall and slim, of a fatal and Byronic 
beauty,’ possessed an exterior fitting him pre-eminently 
for the parts of which the poets dreamed, and gave poseurs 
of the day a concrete model to ape. Frédérick Lemaitre, less 
like the popular hero in outward seeming, relied upon the 
mental “‘ puissance démoniaque,”’ to which contemporary 
writers allude, for the production of a secondary Byronic 
type which we, remembering how 


Lara’s brow upon the instant grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue, 


must pronounce no less convincing than that conceived by 
his rival, Bocage. 

Such popularity had Byron’s poems won in France, so 
familiar a household word had his name become that the 
day on which his death became known in France was kept 
as a day of mourning, and many people had thoughts of 
wearing crape round their hats. 

The influence wielded by Byron in France is that of the 
young champion tilting against the ogre oppressing liberty, 


1 Gautier, Histoive du Romantisme, p. 170. 
* So says Ernest Legouvé. 
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Save in one particular. Liberty political, liberty of passion, 
freedom of Greece, unification of Italy, independence of 
the individual to work out his own destiny in love and hate, 
for all these Byron contended, and with such daring and such 
vice, such defiance of convention and such youthful grace 
as to win the heart of susceptible France: but for social 
liberty, in the narrow sense, the young aristocrat could not 
contend. His abstinence from this phase of the struggle 
passed unperceived amid his general refusal to abide by 
the law. 

His pessimism chimed in with the mood of the victims 
of Napoleon, his lawlessness harmonised with the clangour 
of the sons of the Revolution. Dumas’ Teresa opens with 
a scene wherein Venice is praised as being “ the only city 
in the world to charm Byron for three years, Byron that 
rebel and fallen angel, on whose forehead God’s finger has 
written : GENIUS AND MISFORTUNE.” For Alfred de Musset 
Byron is “the great Byron, prince of outlaws . . . the 
great pupil of Melancholy,” an emotion so exploited by 
him, according to Musset, as to attract also Lamartine. 


Vous aviez lu Lava, Manfred et le Corsaire, 
Et vous aviez écrit sans essuyer vos pleurs ; 
Le souffle de Byron vous soulevait de terre, 
Et vous alliez a lui, porté par ses douleurs. 


(Lettve a Lamartine.) 


The true Byronic hero, as we have seen in tracing the 
lines of our composite portrait, is a man who in the past 
has committed some crimes, the remembrance of which 
has affected the whole course of his subsequent life. For 
this crime the mark of Cain has been set upon his brow. 
He is conscience-stricken, but proudly affronts high heaven 
with something perilously like a swagger. The criminal 
of this type is justly marked by Fate for future punishment. 
Of this species of character the Romantic plays afford a 
certain number of instances. But there are many gloomy 
poseurs who choose to think themselves a mark for the darts 
of an unjust Fate and, singled out thus for the special 
attacks of the unseen world, naturally claim from their 
fellows the attention due to merit. 

These two heroes, the conscious criminal uneasily but 
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jauntily awaiting his punishment, and the would-be wrong- 
doer clutching at notoriety, both wear outwardly the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the homme fatal. 

Dumas’ Saint-Mégrin is not a true Romantic hero, for 
Henri ITT is not a play of revolt, but partly a political squib 
and partly a spectacular evocation of the Middle Ages. 
Le More de Venise is a translation of a play written several 
centuries before. Thus it is that the hero of the first play 
acted under Hugo’s name, Hernani, is the first typical hero 
of the class now under discussion. He is not at war with 
society, for society as a whole has done him no wrong. 
He bears a grudge against asingle man. But he is cast in the 
Byronic mould : he struts, he is pretentious, he is wanting 
in true manliness and reserve. He merits some attention, 
for he is a new type in the history of the drama. 

The chief characteristic of the figure of Hernani is 
picturesqueness, that picturesqueness which was one of 
the two elements which the new word romantique con- 
tained. 

Hernani is picturesque, in the first place, in appearance. 
A young man of twenty, wrapped in a large cloak and 
wearing a broad-brimmed sombrero over his eyes, which 
flash like the gleam of a sword-blade, serene and with the 
air of a king, one imagines him standing eternally motion- 
less, gloomy and with folded arms, proud in the supreme 
consciousness of noble birth and of a tale which, if he would, 
he could unfold. 

He gains an added picturesqueness from the circum- 
stances in which he was bom and the ensuing consequences. 
The son of a man condemned by the King of Spain, “ born 
in a bloodstained cradle,’”’ an exile and bandit, lord of 
mountain, forest and torrent, he has vowed hatred and 
vengeance upon the son of his father’s murderer, one whom, 
for all his royalty, he regards almost as an equal. But not 
only does he look upon himself as the fated agent of the 
king’s death, the nebulous instrument of a mysterious and 
half-defined destiny: he bears the added charm of being 
more than he seems. A stray allusion, a chance hint, if they 
do not at once tell the reader or spectator the real rank of 
Hernani the bandit, leave him so well primed that the claim 
to a dukedom and the title of Grandee of Spain, when it 
comes, brings no surprise. The rival of Don Carlos is a 
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mountain chief to-day, but perhaps he has a right to a 
coat-of-arms !! 

These facets of Hernani’s personality are legitimate, 
logical and acceptable. But other features are less easy to 
endure. The Byronic element in the hero’s character is 
objectionable and productive of an effect which the dramatist 
was evidently bent on obtaining at any price, one which 
doubtless made a great impression on contemporaries, but 
provokes in moderns a vague and uneasy feeling of irritation. 
A young man of twenty has no business to feel himself 
fated to loneliness, to bear within him ‘‘a heart devoured 
by lava,” and to wear an ineffable air of superiority, not only 
to fate, which is bad enough and quite inexcusable in a 
human being, but also, a fortiori, to his fellow-men, an 
unpardonable offence in one so young. 

It is hard to subscribe, for instance, to the fitness of the 
epithet maudit applied by Hernani to himself. 

Another affectation is Hernani’s conviction that he brings 
misfortune to those he loves. He was indeed an outlaw, 
banned, proscribed, but it is difficult to fall in heartily 
with the assertion that his presence was a_ pestilence. 
(“ Je porte malheur a tout ce qui m’environne.—Fuis ma 
contagion.—Malheur 4 qui me touche.’”’) There is no doubt 
that, if Dofia Sol had fled to the mountains with Hernani 
and lived the healthy existence of an outlaw’s wife, she 
would have been extremely happy, as presumably Hernani’s 
fellow-bandits were. But the authors of the day are obsessed 
with this supposed need of creating heroes with an un- 
mentionable past, unhappy themselves—one presumes—and 
making their friends miserable, particularly the women 
they loved, after the manner of Adolphe, of whom the lines 


De ce fou furieux, de ce sombre insensé, 
Qui ne sait caresser qu’aprés qu’il a blessé 


might be a reminiscence. The words of Rodolfo remind 
us of certain utterances of Hernani’s. ‘‘ Beware, Tisbe, 
my family is a fatal family. There is a prediction about 
us of a destiny that works almost inevitably from father to 


1 From this point of view Heynani is symbolical of the position in the 
literary world of the author and his followers. To-day they are hunted 
down as outlaws and revolutionaries. To-morrow they will come to their 
own and be acclaimed as legitimate heirs. 
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son. We kill those who love us.’”’ Didier has the same 
obsession. “Alas! my destiny moves ever forward and 
breaks your life chained to its wheel.’ Chatterton too: 
“Leave me to myself. I would rather isolate myself 
than allow anyone to contract the contagion of my 
misfortune.” . 

The words fatalité, destin, the phrases nom fatal, chemin 
fatal are constantly repeated. ‘‘ Dites-moi votre nom,” 
says Hernani—‘‘ Hé! dites-moi le vétre,” returns the king. 
—‘ Je le garde, secret et fatal, pour un autre,’ Hernani 
replies. Ifthe word has any definite meaning here, it denotes 
that Hernani regards himself as the instrument of Nemesis. 
But one suspects Hugo of finding the expression ready- 
made and using it to work up the air of Byronic mystery 
at which he aimed. : 

It is interesting to study the use—and misuse—by the 
Romantic playwrights of this word fatal, whose employment 
in French literature is a sequel to the popularity the works 
of Byron earned in France. It became the thing in French 
society to affect the Byronic pose of the homme fatal. This 
affectation was especially common among the young 
Romantics. Projecting their own personalities into the 
leading characters of their plays, it was natural that they 
should impress upon those characters their own, that is the 
Byronic or fatal, stamp. The curious thing is that they were 
not always conscious of imitating the fatal heroes of Byron. 
In the note to Les Burgraves Hugo speaks of the character 
of Otbert as receiving from his impersonator, Geffroy, 
“cette physionomie fatale que les poétes comme Shake- 
Speare savent réver.” Lockroy in Gilbert (Marie Tudor) 
“allies the melancholy tenderness of Romeo with the sombre 
gravity of Othello.” 

In the beginning, no doubt, the Romantics borrowed the 
Byronic hero, fatality and all, without reflecting what the 
fatal attribute denoted. But soon they began to ponder the 
meaning of the word and to invent a theory—the Romantics 
were ingenious creators of eleventh-hour theories—to explain 
the characteristic attitude of their jewnes premiers. This 
new theory was that of Expiation, Nemesis, visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children—we may call it what 
we will. 

Each of the ‘three great Romantic dramatists deals at 
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least once—Hugo twice or thrice—with the doctrine of 
expiation. 

Vigny’s expiation-play is the Maréchale d’Ancre. The 
reader must not confuse the maréchale’s continuous re- 
petition of the word ‘“‘destiny”’ with the avenging fate 
which punishes Concini’s misdeeds. Her exclamations 
of, “ Le destin est plus fort que tout le monde,” or “ J’ai 
beau lutter. Le destin a été le plus fort,” are merely 
occasioned by the Italian superstition which forms an integral 
part of her character. It is the crimes of Concini, his v@pus, 
his adultery, which draw from heaven an avenging Nemesis 
to strike not only himself, the wrongdoer, but also his wife 
and innocent children. 

The sons of Marguerite de Bourgogne and Buridan in the 
Tour de Nesle, the guilty woman who urged the page to 
murder her father, and the guilty man who committed the 
crime, both guilty parents of children born out of wedlock; 
the sons of this criminal pair are struck down by the hand 
of a parent. “ Justice de Dieu!” cries Buridan as his son 
falls dead at his feet. ‘“‘ Vengeance de Dieu!’ shrieks 
Marguerite. And, when Gaultier dying curses his mother, 
Buridan confesses: ‘‘ A murder presided at their birth, a 
murder has cut short their life.”’ 

“Tn families like ours,” says Gennaro Borgia, “in which 
crime is hereditary and is transmitted from father to son 
with the family name, this fatality always ends in murder.” 
Here is the doctrine of expiation for the sins of parents. 
Gennaro pays the penalty by becoming the murderer of his 
mother. 

In Le Roi s’amuse Triboulet,! the king’s jester, causes the 
daughter of M. de Saint-Vallier to be carried off. His own 
daughter is abducted too, or, as the preface puts it, “ The 
buffoon will be struck by Providence in exactly the same 
manner as M. de Saint-Vallier.”” When he finds his daughter 
gone, the jester cries that the curse is working, and when she 
lies dying before him he rails at “‘ implacable fate.’’ Sentinelli 
says of himself, in the Epilogue to Christine : 


Je suis moi-méme 
Un malheureux, marqué du sceau de l’anathéme. 


1 Triboulet and Gennaro are heroes of the second type mentioned in 
the next Section. 
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A last example of expiation may be found in two lines 
spoken by the ancient burgrave, Job. 


Hideous nest of vipers, brood of that fatal flood ’ 
That dropped on these stones from my poniard, stream of my rival’s 
blood. 


Bad deeds come home to roost, and Job knows that the 
hour of his punishment is near. 

These are legitimate uses of the words fatalité or fatal. 
It is no less permissible for Guanhumara to call the stones 
of Heppenheff “‘ ce pavé fatal,’’ because they were the scene 
of a drama which was full of consequence for her. Guan- 
humara may regard herself also with propriety as “the 
instrument of fate.” 

But when Hugo says that Otbert has a “ physionomie 
fatale’’ and that Gennaro and Geffroy, as Rodolfo, are 
“full of fatality,” he means merely that those characters 
are conceived in the Byronic manner. These are misuses 
of the term. In the Romantic drama there are many other 
instances no less improper. For instance, in the Preface 
to Angelo, Hugo describes Homodéi as a “ fatal spectator ”’ 
when he means a ‘“‘ mysterious spy.”” “Things are going 
against us’”’ is expressed by Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle 
in the exaggerated phrase : “ Il ya une fatalité contre nous.”’ 

This pomposity is partly a Romantic trick and partly 
arises from a lack of humour which Hugo kept all his life 
and Dumas while it suited him, that is to say, as long as he 
derived pecuniary advantage from his connection with 
Romanticism. 

Another Romantic trick, also borrowed from Byron, is 
that of bestowing a mysterious past upon leading characters. 
Sometimes this mystery forms an integral part of the plot, 
sometimes it is nothing but decoration. 

“Who am I, do you ask?” cries Buridan. ‘‘ To-day I 
am Buridan the captain. Perhaps I possess another name 
better known to you.” Hernani is a Grandee of Spain 
living in disguise the life of a bandit. Jane the poor orphan, 
soon to become the heiress Jane Talbot, was mysteriously 
left one night, an unknown babe, for generous Gilbert to 
nurture and adopt. The fates of Otbert, Job, Guanhumara 
and Frederick Barbarossa were linked together by Fate 


1 Les Burgraves, Part 3, Sc. 2. 
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the cynic in a dark, unhappy past. Paul Jones isa plaything 
of Destiny in the game of hazard of which the audience is 
supposed not to possess the key. Gennaro’s birth is so 
mysterious that only the author appears to be unaware 
that he is the son of Lucréce Borgia. 

But the mystery-man far excellence is the hero of Angelo 
—Rodolfo, “noble outlaw.’”’ Rodolfo is one of those people 
who thrive on misfortune. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
for adversity confers the right to swagger. ‘‘ Deep down 
in my life is a secret known to me alone!” 

We have noted a touch of atheism in Byron’s characters. 


For when one near displayed the absolving cross, 
And proffer’d to his touch one holy bead, 
LARA 
Look’d upon it with an eye profane, 
And smiled—Heaven pardon! if ’twere with disdain. 


Accordingly, Antony (as will be seen in the next section) 
was originally conceived as an atheist. Kean says, “‘ Parfois 
je blasphéme, je maudis”’; and Buridan: “Iama Christian, 
or rather, I was; but for a long time now I have had no 
faith, no longer having any hope.”’ 

Direct references to Byron are occasionally met in the 
Romantic dramas, from the “ Giaours” of Charles VII to 
the ‘‘mon don Juan” used by Jules in addressing Alfred 
in Angéle. Such reminiscences are, however, comparatively 
rare and have no importance for one estimating the influence 
of the poet on the drama. Byron’s plays are equally un- 
important, as Stendhal saw. 

An interesting feature of the Romantic plays is that 
certain of the female characters are strongly tinged with 
Byronism. 

In Lucréce Borgia, for example, one might almost say 
that Lucretia is the hero of the play and Captain Gennaro 
the heroine. His virtues, ceur noble et pur, are the 
typical qualities of the Romantic heroine ; while Lucretia, 
“hated, despised, abhorred, cursed by mankind, damned by 
heaven, all-powerful and miserable,” is the regular Byronic 
hero. 

Paula, the page of Monaldeschi in Christine, is an imitation 
of Lara’s page, Kaled. She speaks, too, of Monaldeschi’s 
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“fatal love.” There is a strain of Byronism in Messalina 
(Caligula). Annius, speaking of her, says : 


Crains cette femme aux yeux sombres, aux lévres pales, 
Et qui naquit, dit-on, dans les ides fatales. 


We find the true Byronic despair in two other women 
characters of the dramas. “ Yes,’’ says Tisbe in Hugo’s 
Angelo, ‘‘ we are admired, told we are beautiful, and covered 
with flowers, but beneath there is a bleeding heart.”” Anna, 
in Dumas’ Kean, is “hurried on by a strange fatality. 
Profound melancholy, bitter loathing of life seized me.” 

But it is rarely possible to say of a Romantic personage : 
The characteristics of this figure are all of the first type, 
or all of the second type. Tisbe belongs more properly to 
the class of Outcasts, which we will now discuss. 


III.—TurE HERO WRONGED BY SOCIETY 


“Tl me parut de droit incontestable de rendre aux individus le 
mal que la société m’avait fait.” —Dymas Angele, Act I, Sc. 2. 


The second and more characteristic type of Romantic 
hero is no longer at war with Fate or with a single personal 
enemy. He is in revolt against the society which has 
wronged him. 

His grievance is not against a man, but against men. 
Hating and despising them, he is filled with a determination 
to avenge himself. An offshoot of this type of hero is the 
romantic criminal, to be found in such a product of Low 
Romanticism as Ferragus in Balzac’s Histoire des Treize. 

Many figures in this class wear the Byronic gloom, like 
an Esperanto button, as a badge of their kind and use the 
word fatal of themselves because it is the fashionable 
shibboleth. 

Some, at least, of the contemporaries of the Romantic 
playwrights recognised that the complete and final figure 
of the Romantic hero was the young man at war with Society 
for wrongs, real or imagined, inflicted by it on him. This 
is shown by a few lines of the preface to the drama of Le 
Bourgeois de Gand, by Hippolyte Romand. (Odéon, May 
aIst, 1838.) “Too long has our theatre been a prey to the 
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scandalous struggles of egoistical and brutal passion against 
the indefeasible laws of society.’’ 

Antony is illegitimate and therefore despised by men. 
But he is a man of talent and has derived from study all 
the benefits that education can give. This “superiority ”’ 
to the average level of mankind causes him to hold his fellow- 
men, no longer in hatred only, but also in contempt. Never- 
theless even his talents and training are powerless, in face 
of the uncertainty of his origin, to give him the high position 
for which his education has fitted him. From this clashing 
of irreconcilable opposites is born his despair. 

Antony is not entirely a poseur. He hates mankind and 
wears a gloomy countenance because his legitimate grievance 
can never be set right. It is not entirely a pose which makes 
his personality unsympathetic to the modern reader, but 
an unrelenting satisfaction in his own high merits. He is 
personally brave. Of this we have no doubt. And yet we 
feel that the stopping of the runaway horses was the act of a 
man perfectly aware that the heroic act would add to the 
fascination he already exercised upon women. 

Nor is Antony reticent enough for modern taste. He 
suffers too much in public. His valetudinarian sensibility 
makes him but too eager to inform the world that his calm 
face hides a bleeding heart. This is in the true Byronic 
manner. 

Byronic too is Antony’s apathetic readiness to acquiesce 
in the arbitrary decrees of Fate. He has no convictions, 
no confidence even in the learning of which he is master, 
none of the spiritual calm which firm religious beliefs often 
bestow. Dumas had originally intended to make Antony 
an atheist, but gave up the idea on the advice of Alfred de 
Vigny. It is easy to see, however, that not all the atheistic 
scaffolding has been knocked away.t Antony wishes no 
human ties, nor heavenly ones. He does not deny God, 
but surrenders his present and his future to the keeping of 
the blind Fate that brought him into the world. 

Antony is misanthropic and self-sufficing. His younger 
hatred for men has been whittled down to a feeling of con- 
tempt. Contempt leads him to refuse obedience to human 
laws and the prejudices of society. 

He is therefore a law unto himself. He owes no allegiance 

1 “Pour le malheureux Dieu n’a pas de regard, et les hommes de pitié,” 
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to mankind. So when chance wills that he shall love a 
married woman, no respect for human conventions has any 
weight to prevent him from taking her for his own. 

Darlington is an illegitimate child, callously intent on 
attaining without scruple the mirage of his ambition, 
pitilessly at war with unpitying Society. 

Alfred d’Alvimar, the hero of Angéle, is a younger brother 
of Antony. He is callous and blasé at thirty-three, he too 
has the fascination for women which Antony possessed. 
He has the Byronic pose of being calm, even joyous, out- 
wardly and agonising inwardly. Alfred bears a grudge 
against society, but for this it is difficult to find justification. 
He is not illegitimate, but owes his ruin, and subsequent 
hatred of his species, to an unjust lawsuit. A further 
Byronic trait is his atheism, a characteristic which, as we 
have seen, Dumas originally intended to confer upon 
Antony. 

Alfred’s chief interest for us lies in the open war he 
declares! upon society and in his determination to repair 
the ruin of his fortune by obtaining through women the 
honours he had lost at the hands of men. By this declara- 
tion of war he becomes the forerunner of that line of heroes 
of Low Romanticism whose chief interest consists in break- 
ing the law and making attractive the crime in which they 
gloried. 

“Didier and Antony were both misanthropes and 
bastards,’ says Dumas somewhere, and he should be quick 
to detect likenesses between Antony and the hero of Marion 
Delorme, for it was after hearing the latter play read that he 
began to sketch out in his mind the plot of Antony. Antony 
began by hating men and then despising them. Didier 
hates some and holds others in contempt. For alone, 
unhappy, nameless, he has travelled among the busy haunts 
of men. Like the pure Byronic heroes, Didier is accursed, 
but not for a crime : for his namelessness. He has struggled 
against his fate, he has “suffered.” (‘‘ Hell is in the here- 
after, but it is as nought compared with life.’”’) His misery 
is caused by the unceasing struggle waged in the man 
between his pride and his lack of social standing. 

Alfred d’Alvimar is tired of life at thirty, Didier at twenty, 
“like old men leaving the world.” Chatterton at eighteen 

EVACEAE RS Care: 
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is equally fatigued. ‘ Poor child!’ murmurs the good 
Quaker.—‘‘ Poor, yes!” returns Chatterton. “Child, no! 
—I have lived a thousand years.” 

Blanche, the daughter of Triboulet, has never known 
her mother, and her father is a nameless man. In fact the 
Romantic playwrights are preoccupied with illegitimacy. 
Gaultier and Philippe, the sons of Marguerite de Bourgogne, 
Tisbe in Angelo; Gorlois the son of Hatto, Job; Duke 
Alexander in Lorenzino, Darlington, Gennaro—all are 
illegitimate children. The hero of Paul Jones is a natural 
son of the old Marquise. The latter’s daughter is as frail 
as she, for Marguerite has had an illegitimate son, who has 
been sent away. Dumas is greatly interested in the fate 
of illegitimate children, for he was the father of such him- 
self. 

The eponymous hero of Dumas’ Kean has equally with 
Antony or Didier a grudge against Society ; not, however, 
on grounds of illegitimate birth, but because his profession 
thrusts him beyond the pale. The actor has no rights. He 
is of different clay from other men, so think .. . other 
men. ‘A denial from Kean the actor would be enough for 
artists,” Kean cries bitterly, ““ who know the actor Kean 
for a man of honour ; but it will have no weight with men 
of the world, who recognise in him only a man of talent.” 

In other respects Kean closely resembles other Romantic 
heroes. He is represented as a kind of Admirable Crichton, 
a Byronic hero almost, generous, dissipated, and dangerously 
fascinating to women, “le Faublas, le Richelieu, le Rochester 
des trois royaumes.”’ 

In spite of his great reputation as an actor, he feels 
himself a pariah, a dumb instrument upon which the public 
plays at will, extracting from him what pleasure it can, 
denying him all right to the feelings of a man. In the end 
he revolts against his fate, as in the following outburst. 

“Oh cursed calling . . . in which no sensation is our 
own, wherein we are masters neither of our joy, nor of our 
grief . . . wherein we must play Falstaff though our heart 
be breaking and Hamlet when it is full of joy! Always a 
mask, never a face... . Yes, yes, the public is growing 
impatient . . . for it is waiting for me to amuse it and 
knows not that my tears are choking me. Ah, how I am 
tortured! . . . I will not play to-night.” 
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The grievance of the Saracen Yaqgoub in Charles VII 
is that of the man plucked from the soil on which he was 
born, the warm desert of the East, and transported by his 
Western conqueror into a civilisation which he does not 
understand and wherein he languishes. ‘‘ To remove an 
existence is to warp it... . When everything is hostile 
to an individual, the individual becomes hostile to every- 
thing . . . for his hopes, his thoughts and desires will be 
those of another race and of another country, both unknown 
in the land where he is set down; misunderstood by the 
race which surrounds him.” (Preface to Charles VII.) 
Yaqoub is but another Romantic hero misunderstood by 
society, wronged because misunderstood, and avenging 
his wrongs with that contempt for human life which dis- 
tinguishes the Oriental. 

Then we come to the servants and men of low degree 
unhappy because through the chance of their birth they find 
themselves denied by society the ordinary rights of a free 
human being. Michele,! buffoon of Duke Alexander of 
Florence, witnesses the degradation of the woman he loves. 
No one pays heed to the clown, who should have no more 
feelings than a dog. But he bides his time, hugs his vengeance, 
and stabs his inhuman lord. Triboulet, jester of Francis I, 
finds his daughter dishonoured by the king. He has no right 
to complain. And yet he is a man. 


O rage! étre bouffon! Orage! étre difforme!... 
Je suis bouffon de cour ! 
Ne vouloir, ne pouvoir, ne devoir et ne faire 
Que rire !—Quel excés d’opprobre et de misére ! 
. . . O pauvre fou de cour !—C’est un homme aprés tout. 


He too awaits the occasion to beard opportunity. He 
schemes to have the king murdered. But his plot fails. 

The lot of Gilbert in Marie Tudor is parallel to that of 
Triboulet. Gilbert is of low birth. His sweetheart is seduced 
by the Italian soi-disant nobleman, who refuses him satis- 
faction because he carries no sword. For society gives the 
low-born no rights and Gilbert must cry with Triboulet : 


O rage! €tre du peuple! n’avoir rien sur soi, ni épée ni poignard ! 


+ He is not a personnage de premier plan. 
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The lot of Ruy Blas, the lackey in love with the Queen 
of Spain, is most unhappy of all. An orphan, he was 
brought up at a good school by an unrelated benefactor. 
His education sowed in his breast strange ambitions, 
ambitions so vast that their bounds were unknown to him. 
For its misery this proud spirit must needs be filled with 
love for the queen. Though a valet Ruy Blas nourished 
beneath his livery the passions of a king. Raised above his 
station, fitted by education and talent for the height to 
which his ambitions carried him, he was allowed by his 
master Don Salluste to taste for a moment the bliss of 
paradise. Then Don Salluste appeared and ordered him 
to don again the embroidered coat of a lackey. Society 
cannot brook claims supported by no weight of birth. Ruy 
Blas realised that his dreams were foolishness. He had 
committed upon society the unforgiveable sin of upstartry. 
Don Salluste is the personification of society. Upon him 
Ruy Blas wreaks his vengeance. But he cannot back his 
ambitions. Nor can he, on the other hand, return to the 
servants’ hall. The unfordable stream is bridged by suicide. 

Gennaro is the scion of an infected stock. His blood is 
tainted with poison doubly distilled. He bears a name de 
fantaisie. Through no fault of his he is denied the ordinary 
rights of man. It is clear to see that his criminal birth will 
involve him in criminal deeds. His mother worked him an 
irreparable wrong in conceiving him. Society has no place for 
the love-child. The sinning mother, struck by the bastard, 
is a scapegoat for the society which collectively is immune. 


The jeunes premiers of the Romantic drama, both the 
ordinary posing Byronic heroes and the Enemies of Society, 
possess many traits in common. 

They are usually young men just out of their teens. 
Though Paul Jones is twenty-five, Monaldeschi thirty, Alfred 
d’Alvimar thirty-three, Gilbert thirty-four and Buridan 
thirty-five, the common run is much younger. Hernani, 
Didier, Gennaro, Otbert are twenty years old, while 
Chatterton is eighteen. The advanced age of the real hero 
of Teresa, Delaunay, who is fifty-nine, is quite exceptional. 

These fatal youths, tired of life and blasé, are black- 
haired and pale, the very type of the Byronic hero as 
pictured in the mind’s eye of us all, pensive and therefore 
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interesting to women, proud and of lion-lke courage as 
becomes men before whom the bravest tremble. _ 
Ruy Blas, to the jealous mind of Don Guritan, is of those 


Beaux damerets sur qui l’ceil des femmes s’attache, 
Qui sont tantét plaintifs et tantdét radieux. 


These supermen have but to appear to conquer. “C'est 
pourquoi,” mutters Don Guritan, 


C’est pourquoi, vous trouvant fort beau, fort caressant, 
Fort gracieux, fort tendre et fort intéressant, 
Il faut que je vous tue. 


Gennaro is a handsome dreamer. Though but twenty 
years old he has saved by his courage the lives of two men. 
The grateful Hugo tells us that Lemaitre in the part was 
“full of fatality and grace, elegant and familiar, charming 
and terrifying, child and man, redoubtable and gentle, 
modest, severe and terrible.” 

Didier is pale, proud, brave, fiery, a match for anyone 
in the duello. Bocage is “tour a tour grave, lyrique, 
sévére et passionné.” 

Antony watches the dancers at the ball “sad, sombre 
and pale.” Rodolfo is fatal and severe. The actor Geffroy 
realises the author’s dream of a Rodolfo, “‘ melancholy and 
violent, passionate and fatal, struck as a man by love, 
as a prince by exile.”” Monaldeschi, “‘ dark-eyed and sad,” 
finds for interpreter “‘ the pale and poetic figure of Lockroy.”’ 
Borgia, the real hero of the Maréchale d’Ancre, is sombre, 
violent and passionate. Chatterton wins the sympathy of 
all the women, for his hands are burning and his face is 
pale. Otbert, the young captain of Les Burgraves, is pure, 
noble, sincere, courageous, grave and proud. All the virtues 
are his. He is pale and has beautiful black hair. He 
possesses “the fatal physiognomy’’ which, says Hugo, 
“poets like Shakespeare (!) conceive.” Playing Gilbert, 
Lockroy “‘allies Romeo’s melancholy tenderness with the 
sombre gravity of Othello.” And finally Paul Jones is 
melancholy and noble. He is also cool and self-confident 
and something of a fanfaron. He is the master—he says 
so himself—of a conscience without reproach, a courage 
that yields not, a brow that never quails. He has walked 
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amid a hail of bullets, upon a plank so covered with blood 
that he slipped at every step. About to fight a duel with 
Emmanuel he addresses his opponent thus: “ I am too much 
accustomed to encounters, monsieur, and encounters far 
more terrible and mortal, to look upon such an affair as 
this as anything but one of the everyday incidents of my 
adventurous career.” 

Our protagonists are usually dressed in black. ‘‘ Enter 
Rodolfo, dressed in black, severe, with a black feather in his 
cap.” Didier is “tout en noir.” In the first act of Ruy 
Blas the hero is clad in his lackey’s uniform. But in Act III 
he is in “ black velvet, with a cloak of scarlet velvet.” 
In the next act he is “dressed in black.’”’ In Act V ‘“‘a long 
black robe conceals his dress.”’ 

In an age in which thousands of hard-headed business 
men were amassing fortunes by exceedingly matter-of-fact 
and unsentimental methods the words and works of the 
Romantic heroes are characterised by an extreme sensibility, 
an abandonment to emotion which does more credit to 
their heart than their good sense. These neurotic dilettanti 
affect to be overwhelmed with joy, to lose their self-control, 
to tremble when their sweetheart says: “I love you.’”’ The 
attitude is as much a pose as was the readiness of the 
Racinian heroes to call their mistress’ wishes “laws ”’ and 
her indifference “‘rigour.’’ It is derived from Rousseau in 
its essence, from Chateaubriand in its expression. 

Hernani, an obvious burner of midnight oil for all his 
prating of the keen air of the mountains, can taste the full 
joys of life only when seated at the feet of Dofia Sol. 


Ange! une heure avec vous! une heure, en vérité, 
qui voudrait la vie, et puis l’éternité. 


As his head reclines on the girl’s shoulder he murmurs 
fondly : 


Oh! qu’un coup de poignard de toi me serait doux! 


This is sheer nonsense. 

Ruy Blas is quite at the mercy of his senses. He turns 
pale at the sight of the queen, and, lighting upon a wisp of 
lace which the latter has let fall, springs upon it, devours 
it with looks of love, covers it with kisses and, raising his 
eyes to heaven, cries: ““O God, have mercy! Fill me not 
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with madness! For this is indeed the lace which she wore 
upon her heart !” 

Gilbert, at thitty-four, should have known better than 
to cry to Jane: ‘“ You love me! ... She loves me, O 
God! It is indeed true, it is indeed she that tells me so, 
it is indeed her mouth that has spoken, God of heaven ! ” 

Such abandon is characteristic of Hugo’s method. It is 
of a piece with the rest of his violent, rhetorical style. It 
occasionally, however, crops up in Dumas, as when Yaqoub, 
bidden by Bérengére to live, apostrophises heaven with the 
words: ‘“ Elle m’a dit de vivre!’’ Chatterton, true child of 
Vigny the reticent, differs from his kind in this. He never 
told his love. 

An even more repulsive form of sensibility is the Romantic 
self-pity. These young heroes are fond of telling us of their 
“ sufferings,’ mental of course, not physical. “‘ What have 
I done to suffer thus ?’’ (Yaqoub)—“ In this my hour of 
suffering ’ (Arthur in Tevesa)—‘‘ What I have suffered this 
night, Luisa; the bitter tears I have hidden, the unspeak- 
able pangs I have dissimulated, you cannot and shall not 
know ”’ (Lorenzino)—“ Yes, I weep. And then I am jealous, 
I suffer’? (Otbert)—“‘ I have struggled, I have suffered ”’ 
(Didier)—‘‘ Greatly have I suffered”? (Ruy Blas)—“O 
father, kindly sailor, you were not the intelligent pariah 
your poor child has become’ (Chatterton)—‘ Oui, j’ai 
bien souffert ’’ (Kean). 

It should be remarked, finally, that the arrogant refusal 
to conform to the usages of civilised society is German in 
origin. The original of the second type of hero, as far as the 
expression of his spite against society, as distinguished (on 
the whole) from the cause of it, is concerned, is Goethe’s 
Werther or the Karl Moor of Schiller’s Rauber. 

We have seen with what determination the Romantics 
put forward their claim to be allowed to lead their own lives 
as seemed to them good. Dumas, Hugo, Vigny, Musset, 
Berlioz were entirely undeterred by fear of public opinion 
from setting up each his own code of moral law and dis- 
regarding those rules of conduct which man in his wisdom 
and from the fund of human experience has found it necessary 
to devise for the good alike of the individual and society. 

The same freedom which the Romantic writers demanded 
for themselves they allowed to the creatures fathered by 
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their own imagination. No conventions, no moral laws 
which have been found to make for human happiness did 
they abstain from flouting in novel, poem or play. Each 
allowed to his puppets the degree of licence which his own 
temperament desired. Each broke or according to his nature 
partially disregarded, in the person of his characters, the 
unwritten code to which the majority of human beings 
conform. This licence ended by earning its own retribution. 
Every kind of moral turpitude was admitted upon the 
Romantic scene. None of the decencies or silences of 
civilised convention were respected. Crimes against morals 
were succeeded by crimes of violence. The murders of the 
elder tragedy were outdone. Poisonings, suicides, assassina- 
tions of every kind were lavished upon a public nourished 
with lewdness and seemingly not unwilling to feel the hook 
of criticism piercing its very vitals so long as the barb was 
dissimulated beneath the bait of excitement and viciousness. 
When the steel pierced too deep, the public cried out at 
exaggeration. 
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THE POLITICAL SIDE OF THE ROMANTIC DRAMA 


“Entre un flot de peuple qui sort des rues et des maisons et 
couvre la place.” V. Hugo, Marion Delorme, Act II, Sc. 1. 


I. The playhouse as a political platform. 
II. Political views of the three great Romantic dramatists, 
III. Hatred of the nobility and Rise of the People. 
IV. Contemporary dramatic disaffection. 
V. Political views of other Romantics and of their friends. 
VI. Connection between the Romantic Drama and politics. 


I. THE PLAYHOUSE AS A POLITICAL PLATFORM 


OMANTICISM, in its widest acceptance, is liberty. > 
R In literature, music, art it is the claim of each man 

to develop his own methods along his own lines. 
At a certain stage, too, we find the Romantics implicitly 
demanding liberty in morals and, to a smaller extent, in 
religion: 

The Romantic drama, in which we are primarily inter- 
ested, is concerned from the beginning, not only with literary, 
but with political liberty and especially with the political 
liberty of the poorer classes. 

This fact is not commonly enough recognised. 

Classical tragedy and Romantic drama are both char- 
acteristic of the ages which produced them. Tragedy was 
the product of an epoch which recognised authority. The 
plays of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries are 
chiefly concerned with kings and with nobles, the companions 
of kings. The French Revolution had deprived both these 
classes of their privileges and had given to the people a 
status it had not possessed before. But the members of 
the Congress of Vienna disregarded the teachings of the 
French Revolution; After the fall of Napoleon reaction 
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set in again. This was one of the causes of the renewed unrest 
of the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Romanticism is the child of this epoch, an epoch which 
flouted authority. The individual revolts against the 
conservatism of society. It is a commonplace to speak of 
the movement as a gigantic blossoming of subjectivity. 
The hero of the Romantic novels and poems is the idealised 
author. 

This is true enough. But the hero of the Romantic 
plays is this and more. Not only is he, speaking broadly, 
the idealised author.! He is also an individual of low caste 
demanding social equality with his more fortunate brothers. 
In addition, he is (and this is the important point) a low- 
caste individual claiming political rights and voicing in no 
uncertain manner his hatred for kingship and his desire 
to be ruled by his social equals. 

This is what distinguishes the Romantic plays from the 
rest of Romantic literature. 

To go back to the first thesis—that the Romantic stage- 
hero is the low-caste individual demanding social equality. 
. . . We find traces of this demand in French literature of 
pre-Revolution days. The hero of Rousseau’s Nouvelle 
Héloise—1761—(who is Rousseau himself, sublimated) 
is a man of the middle classes loving above his station. 
In 1778 Sébastien’ Mercier asserted in a Nouvel examen 
de la tragédie francaise that “ beneath the fustian one may 
own a heart and mind fit for a king, just as a vile heart 
and mind may exist beneath the purple.” Later, in 1821, 
Guizot was of opinion that no drama could be really national 
unless it interested all classes of the population. 

In Satyrane’s Letters (1798) Coleridge satirised the ten- 
dency of the day to take for stage-heroes “our good friends 
and next-door neighbours—honest tradesmen, valiant tars, 
high-spirited half-pay officers, philanthropic Jews, virtuous 
courtezans, tender-hearted braziers and sentimental rat- 


—— 


catchers.” = 


1 Dumas is Antony, Vigny Chatterton. Hernani is Victor Hugo, 
““ chef de bande,’’ Dofia Sol is Hugo’s wife. Marion Deloyme “is a study 
of jealousy,” the hero of which is a type of Hugo jealous of Sainte-Beuve. 
The co-heroines of Angelo, Tisbe and Catarina, are Juliette Drouet and 
Madame Hugo. Ruy Blas, the hero of which is in love with the Queen of 
Spain, was written at a time when its author had come under the influence 
of the young Duchess of Orleans. See Madame Duclaux, Victor Hugo, 
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If the play of 1798 satirised by Coleridge had banished 
royalty from the scene, the French melodrama of the next 
three decades continued the tradition that vice is the 
attribute of kings and virtue the distinguishing characteristic 
of the people. 

“Vice is vice on the Boulevard!; and it is fine to hear 
the audience, as a tyrant king roars out cruel sentences 
of death, making their remarks on the circumstances of the 
scene. ‘Ah, le gredin!’ growls an indignant countryman : 
‘Quel monstre!’ says a grisette, in a fury. . . . The 
seducer, or rascal of the piece, is always an aristocrat—a 
wicked count, or licentious Marquis—who is brought to 
condign punishment just before the fall of the curtain.” 

We are told by Edmond Biré? that from 1830 onwards 
the Théatre-Francais followed the example of the secondary 
theatres in mounting a number of pieces in which the grand 
monde was painted in odious colours. 

I hope to show in this chapter that the Romantic drama 
was a political instrument. Now why is the drama better 
adapted than the poem or the novel for such a purpose ? 

Because we read novels or poems as individuals, while 
we go in crowds to the theatre, where the atmosphere is 
electric and the rhetorical effects of the stage—an allusion 
here, a sneer there—work upon the audience just as the rude 
eloquence of a demagogue excites a mobin the market-place. 

The French Government was well aware of the fierce 
spontaneity with which emotion is engendered in the play- 
house. It therefore banned in plays the phrases, actions 
and allusions it would have suffered in a novel. 

The following quotation® will show how convinced the 
French Government was of the truth that at times of 
political tension the passions of the multitude are readily 
aroused in the playhouse. ‘“‘ After these disorders in June 
(1848) the troops bivouacked for a whole month on the 
Boulevards : on the Boulevard du Temple with its seven 
theatres; on the Boulevard Poissonniére, almost in front 
of the Gymnase; on the Boulevard Montmartre, in front 
of the Variétés ; on the Place de la Bourse, in front of the 
Vaudeville. The new masters did not care to be held up to 


i Thackeray, Pavis Sketch Book. 
2 Portraits littéraives, p. 254. 
* An Englishman in Paris, Vol. I, p. 15. 
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ridicule ; they insinuated, rather than asserted, that the 
insults levelled from the stage had contributed to the 
insurrection.”’ 

Let us now examine the political opinions of the great 
Romantic playwrights. 


II. THE Po.LiticAL Views oF Huco AND DuMAS 


Hugo’s father was a Napoleonic general. In his early 
days, therefore, Hugo! was a Bonapartist. He had, how- 
ever, a Vendeean mother, and became a royalist.? 

But a curious event caused him to leave the royalist 
ranks. Ata ball at the Austrian Embassy the old marshals 
of Napoleon were insulted with premeditation. It was 
Austria which had helped to restore the Bourbons. Hugo 
wrote the famous Ode a@ la Colonne. This poem marks a 
stage in his career. 

While waiting for the curtain to go up for the performance 
of Hernant a Romantic was heard to remark that a section 
of the young Romantics did not so much want the play to 
succeed as to win Hugo over to their side. “‘ He has already 
blasted Count d’Apponyi in the Ode &@ la Colonne. His 
royalism is only a piece of youthful madness, nothing more. 
Is it not illogical that this promoter of the literary revolution, 
chief of the new school, should be swaddled in the white 
flag and patronised by the dotards of the Quotidienne and 
Gazette de France? And now the minister Polignac has 
arrived in time to drive him into our arms. Yesterday he 
was a royalist ; to-day he is a neutral; to-morrow he will 
be a revolutionary.” 

In the preface to Hernani (dated March goth, 1830) Hugo 
expresses himself thus. “ Romanticism is but liberalism 
in literature. Liberty in art, liberty in society, this is the 
double goal to which tend all logical minds. Literary 


1 The sources for Hugo are chiefly the prefaces, the plays themselves, 
the statements and reticences of Madame Hugo’s Victor Hugo vaconté par 
un témoin de sa vie. J. J. Weiss, A propos de thédive, Chapter 20, should 
be studied in this connection. ; 

2 Madame Ancelot, Un Salon de Paris, claims to have marked out 
Hugo for a political career from an early date. ‘‘ What was very clear to 
me at that time ’—1824—“ was that the Revolution and the Empire, 
amid the agitation of which the boyhood of Victor Hugo was passed, had 
reacted on his young imagination too violently for him to accept easily a 
calm life holding aloof from the political movements of our country.” 
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liberty is the daughter of liberty in politics. In letters, as 
in society, no etiquette, no anarchy: laws. No red heels: 
no red caps.” He desires the applause of “ the élite of our 
youth, truly liberal in literature as in politics.” 

Hernani claimed for himself, as a human being, equality 
with kings. “Vous étes un mauvais roi,” he told Don 
Carlos, and vowed vengeance on the man who was attempt- 
ing to be his rival. The censorship had insisted that the 
line 

Crois-tu donc que les rois 4 moi me sont sacrés ? 


should be omitted from the acting edition. The play had 
evidently a political side. Yet certain newspapers refused 
to believe this fact, or at least tried to persuade the public 
that the political importance of the piece might well be 
exaggerated. The Quotidienne warned the poet against the 
restlessness of his supporters. “‘ We think it an impertinence 
on the part of his friends to endeavour to give to an entirely 
literary question a sort of political importance.” The 
Débats thought that ‘‘ however important the performance 
of Hernani may be for the republic of letters, the monarchy 
of France need have no fears in this matter.” 

Whatever were Hugo’s real feelings for the elder Bourbon 
line—and some of Hugo’s supporters said that he was always 
a royalist at heart—Marion Delorme contains many attacks 
on a former King of France, Louis XIII, and, by implication, 
as the censor asserted, on Charles X. 

Marion Delorme had been written before Herrnani. The 
censor had been of opinion that an attack on Louis XIII, 
weak and at the mercy of the Church, would be inevitably 
construed as a reflection upon the priest-ridden figure of 
Charles X. The poet has depicted the king cowering 
beneath Richelieu’s shadow. “I prefer,’ says the jester, 
“to be a puppet in the hands of a king, sire, rather than in 
the hands of a priest.”” The weak monarch writhes in the 
cardinal’s grip. 


Comme on fait d’un enfant, il me met dans sa robe, 
Et quand un passant dit :—Qu’est-ce donc que je voi 
Dessous le cardinal ? on répond: C’est le roi. 


_ “You have not the slightest idea what the police were 
like under the Restoration, let alone the priesthood,’ we 
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read in An Englishman in Paris.) ‘‘ Only those who have 
lived under the Bourbons can form an idea of the terrorizing 
to which they lent themselves. People may tell us that they 
were kind and charitable, and this, that, and the other. 
There never were greater tyrants than they were at heart ; 
and if the Duc d’Angouléme or the Comte de Chambord 
ahd come to the throne, France would have sunk to the 
intellectual level of Spain. I would sooner see the most 
godless republic than a return to that state of things.”’ 

Hugo protested against the banning of his piece. ‘ The 
times are serious,” replied the minister, Martignac ; “‘ the 
throne is attacked on all hands ; party violence is increasing 
every day. This is not the time to expose the person of the 
king to jeers and insults.” Hugo’s repeated assertion that 
he intended no political allusion was disregarded. 

After the Revolution of July, which he refers to as “ the 
admirable revolution of 1830,”’ Hugo tells us in the preface to 
Marion Delorme—August, 1831—that, on the abolition of 
the censorship caused by the fall of the elder Bourbons, 
he was pressed to play his piece, so as to gain a political 
success by allusions which might be interpreted to be 
directed against Charles X. But he realised, he affirms, 
that it was not for him, a former royalist, to win a political 
success at the expense of that king, in a play in which the 
royal power was severely criticised. 

‘But in the spring of 1831,’’—we are now quoting from 
Madame Hugo—“ the king attacked was no longer Charles 
X, but Louis-Philippe. M. Victor Hugo no longer objected 
to the performance of his drama, which could not now be 
offensive to the forgotten king.” The play was not per- 
formed at the Royal theatre, but at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 

Hugo began to write Le Rot s’amuse on June Ist, 1832. 
June 5th saw the funeral cortége of General Lamarque and 
the insurrection leading up to the bloody episode of the 
Cloitre Saint-Merry. The poet went out from his house— 
such is Madame Hugo’s version—to see what was toward. 
Bullets whistled past his ear and he took refuge in the Passage 
du Saumon, close to the Cloitre. The next day Jules de 
Rességuier told him, at a dinner at Emile Deschamps’, of 
the defence of Saint-Merry. 

When the play was written, d’Argout, Minister of Public 

1 Vol. II, pp. 186, 187. 
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Works, asked Hugo to go and discuss the piece with him and 
suggested that it contained allusions to the king. Hugo 
made his usual reply that he considered allusions beneath 
him. Finally the minister withdrew his objections. Théo- 
phile Gautier and Célestin Nanteuil recruited 150 young 
men as amateur claqueurs for the first—and only—night 
of the play. These youthful supporters entered the theatre 
early and hailed the entry of the public with the Mar- 
seillaise and the Carmagnole. As the curtain was about to 
rise, a rumour went round the house that an attempt on the 
king’s life had been made. Certain Classical writers sought 
out d’Argout complaining that they could not tolerate a 
piece whose subject was the assassination of a king and which 
had appeared on the day after an attempt had been made to 
murder Louis-Philippe. Le Roi s’amuse, they said, was an 
apology for regicide. Moreover, the author’s friends had 
applauded the line “si évidemment a l’adresse du roi” : 


Vos méres aux laquais se sont prostituées. 


In any case Le Rot s’amuse pilloried Francis I as a 
monster of cynical iniquity. In Marion Delorme Louis XIII 
had won indeed the grudging admission 


On peut, une fois, étre roi par mégarde. 


Such a conclusion is more damaging than the most violent 
diatribes. 

It is impossible to imagine that a person of Hugo’s 
intelligence could have supposed that such attacks on the 
persons of former kings would not be interpreted as affronts 
to the reigning monarch. 

Le Rot s’amuse was suppressed, after a single performance, 
on grounds of immorality, but no one was deceived as to the 
actual cause of the interdiction. After the dishonouring 
of Blanche by the King, her father, Triboulet, says to the 
courtiers (Act III, Scene 3) : 

Allez-vous-en d'ici ! 
Et si le roi Francois par malheur se hasarde 
A passer prés d’ici (A M. de Vermandois) 
: Vous étes de sa garde, 
Dites-lui de ne pas entrer,—que je suis 1a ! 


Victor Hugo claimed damages before the Tribunal de 
Commerce for the suppression of his piece. 
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The case was heard amid uproar. One paper said that 
applause on Hugo’s behalf had been organised, a by no means 
improbable assertion. The unruly members of the audience 
were ejected and withdrew singing the inevitable Mar- 
seillaise. Hugo thanked his supporters in the notes to the 
published edition of Le Roi s’amuse (Dec. 21st, 1832), 
remarking that “ with such encouragement it was impossible 
for art not to keep its unshaken position on the double 
path of literary and political liberty.”’ 

The poet’s preface to his play contained the assertions 
that to ask for mercy at the hands of the Government was 
tantamount to recognising it, that the author was a sincere 
and moderate man, and that Francis I was a puppet in 
the hands of Triboulet, that man of the people. Hugo 
further hinted that the piece had been banned from “‘ motifs 
d’antichambre ”’ not avowed by the ministry, and protested 
that it was possible to wage war in a generous spirit, even 
against a king of the barricades. For his part, said he, he 
despised the Government of July, with which he would deal 
when it grew a little older and more capable of defending 
itself. 

I find that M. Ernest Dupuy (Alfred de Vigny, Vol. I) 
is quite clear that Hugo’s political sentiments were anti- 
dynastic just before 1830 and for some two years afterwards. 
“ After the interdiction of Marion Delorme,”’ he says, 
“ Victor Hugo—and a study of his relations with Alphonse 
Rabbe goes to prove the fact—was heart and soul with the 
opposition Press against the Government of Charles X. 
After the Three Days he became a liberal without any effort. 
While still relying on the friendship of the directors and 
editors of the Journal des Débats, he is more than satisfied 
to be put into touch by Sainte-Beuve with advanced 
publicists like Armand Carrel. When the prohibition to 
continue the performance of Le Roi s’amuse gives him a 
personal grudge against Louis-Philippe’s ministers, he feels 
the revolutionary instinct quiver within him.” And again : 
“ After the June insurrection of 1832 that followed the 
funeral of General Lamarque, Sainte-Beuve induced Hugo 
to sign at the offices of the National a declaration in favour 
of a free Press. All Hugo’s sympathy with the young men 
compromised in the insurrection bursts forth. The defenders 
of public order are the sole objects of his criticisms and he 
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is of opinion that Europe will be one vast republic before 
the hair of the present generation is white.”’ } 

Hugo’s young supporters seem to have thought the same, 
for we are told! that “ political ferment was working in the 
young heads” of Hugo’s amateur claqueurs in 1832. “They 
hailed the entrance of the public by a lusty singing of the 
Marseillaise and Carmagnole.”’ 

In his speech before the Tribunal de Commerce Hugo 
had contrasted the despotism of Napoleon with that which 
censored his piece, declaring that the emperor was indeed 
a despot, but was also a lion. The present tyranny filched 
away the liberties of Frenchmen, one by one, meanly. 
Napoleon had taken them away in a mass, boldly, and had 
given France a sublime spectacle in exchange. 

In Littérature et philosophie mélées, published in 1834, 
appears a passage written in December, 1820, strangely 
prophetic of Hugo’s future bias. “ Recently in my father’s 
presence I sustained ardently my Vendeean opinions. My 
father heard me in silence, then turned to General L. and 
said: ‘Let time do its work. The child takes its opinions 
from its mother, the man will be of his father’s mind.’ 
This prediction left me very thoughtful.” 

Joseph Bonaparte, once King of Spain, wrote the poet 
a congratulatory letter from England, in which he said 
that his brother’s despotism was the inevitable outcome of 
the war and that the two would have ended simultaneously. 
It is possible that this letter revived in Hugo’s breast the 
Bonapartist feelings to which he was in the near future to 
give poetical expression. 

From this time onwards Hugo’s plays contain no violent 
onslaughts on kings. Lucréce Borgia is held up as a proof 
that the sentiment of noblesse oblige does not always inspire 
the great. But she is not a queen, merely the wife of a reign- 
ing duke. Nevertheless, albeit somewhat grudgingly, Hugo 
enunciates still in the preface to Lucréce Borgia (Feb. 11th, 
1833) his intention of continuing henceforward, so long as 
the need existed, both the political struggle and his literary 
work. “One can perform at the same time one’s duty 
and one’s task. One does no harm to the other. Man has 
two hands.” 

Gradually we find Hugo’s intention of leaving his revolu- 

1 Victor Hugo raconté, Chapter 57. 
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tionary friends more and more explicitly professed. The 
nearest approach to politics in the preface to Marie Tudor 
(Nov. 17th, 1833) may be seen in the statement that the 
drama should not be solely and alone the comedy with 
revolutionary action of Beaumarchais, but that such action 
should be one of its ingredients. He now definitely 
announces his intention of passing into retirement, far from 
all coteries, in order to work for the people. 

The heroine of the play, Queen Mary of England, is 
portrayed less as a queen than as a jealous, vindictive, 
and unscrupulous woman. 

Yet we learn from a criticism of Marie Tudor in the 
Gazette de France of November roth, 1833, that the Mar- 
seillaise was still sung before the performance of Hugo’s 
pieces as a regular thing. This must mean, either that the 
poet’s young friends were as yet unaware of Hugo’s waning 
interest in republican ideas, or that they were aware of 
it and were seeking perhaps to pin their leader down. 

In 1834 the Etude sur Mirabeau and Littévature et philo- 
sophie mélées were published. Of them Madame Hugo 
writes : ‘‘ At the beginning of 1834 M. Victor Hugo wrote the 
Etude sur Mirabeau, decidedly revolutionary. His ideas 
had progressed since the first odes, so blindly royalist. 
He felt the need of measuring the route he had journeyed, 
of surveying the stages of his mind, of confronting his present 
and his past and presenting a report to himself. Sure of 
having obeyed nothing but his convictions and having 
nothing to deny or hide, he made public examination of his 
conscience in Littérature et philosophie mélées.”’ 

Nowadays these two publications are bound up together, 
and it is somewhat difficult to reconcile statements made in 
1830 with those of 1834. In any case it is an exaggeration 
to call the Muirabeau “decidedly revolutionary.” The 
essay is in praise of a great revolutionary, but on the whole 
is studiously moderate in tone. In summing up, Hugo 
states that in great social upheavals two classes of men 
come to the surface, the revolutionaries and the men of 
progress. The former completed their sowing in the Revolu- 
tion of July; it is now the turn of the progressives. But 
Hugo does not enunciate what he means in this case by 
progress. A hot revolutionary might give his own inter- 
pretation to Hugo’s conclusions, but the latter utters no 
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anti-dynastic cries. Merely he says that the dynasty is 
always the first to suffer in revolutionary times. 

There are contradictions in Littérature et philosophte 
mélées. We find “ the last argument of kings is the cannon- 
ball and of peoples the paving-stone.”’ We find the old 
theory that, when the earthquake is over, literature, free, 
will march side by side with its sister, politics, and “ the 
logical corollary of a political revolution is a literary revolu- 
tion.” We find: “ My old royalist-catholic convictions of 
1820 have crumbled away piece by piece during the last 
ten years in the face of age and experience. Some of them 
still remain in my mind, but they are only a religious and 
poetic ruin.” 

Elsewhere, the apostrophe, ‘“‘ old men, do not shut the 
young out from the Chamber, for you will leave them the 
public streets to speak in,’”’ points to possible former am- 
bitions of a revolutionary politician. 

Against these statements we must place: “Since July 
we want the thing vepublic and the word monarchy.”’— 
“Tam not one of your red-caps advocating the guillotine.” 
—‘‘ The republic, as some understand it, is war between those 
without a copper, an idea or a virtue, against whoever has 
one of the three. The republic, according to me, the re- 
public not yet ripe, but which will govern Europe in a 
century’s time, is Society sovereign over Society.’—‘ Do 
not stand up for the rights of the people while the people 
is clamouring for heads.” 

One is prepared, on reading Mirabeau and Littérature et 
plulosophie mélées, to agree that Madame Hugo’s statement 
of her husband’s political position in 1834 is substantially 
correct, namely, that Hugo, already a republican in theory, 
saw in the new royalty a useful transition between the old 
royal line and popular sovereignty and that, as long as the 
monarchy consented to progress, he was prepared to post- 
pone the republic. 

Hugo replies in a sentence to the reproaches of his whilom 
disappointed supporters that it is poor praise of a man to 
say that his political opinions have not changed for forty 
years. 

The figure of the tyrant of Padua from whom Angelo 
derives its name is merely that of a ruler balancing insecurely 
on a tottering throne, uncertain at the dawn of each day 
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whether evening will see him still wielding the sceptre. 
Of politics in the preface (May 7th, 1835) there is not a trace. 
Hugo praises the people. That is all. 

Even now Hugo cannot help a sneer for the royal 
person. The king in Ruy Blas is a figure of straw. Les 
Burgraves is the only play in which a royal personage 
plays a royal part. Even in that piece the nobility, if 
not the king, prey upon the people whom it is their duty 
to protect. 

In 1841 (Discours de rvéception a lV Académie francaise) 
Hugo defines thus his attitude towards the Monarchy of 
July. “Tradition means much to this country... . 
Accordingly, it is, as I think, with wonderful instinct that 
our last revolution realised that, crowned families being 
made for sovereign nations, at certain stages of the develop- 
ment of a royal line a heredity of branch to branch must be 
substituted for one of prince to prince. It was profoundly 
wise of it to choose for constitutional leader a former 
lieutenant of Dumouriez and Kellermann, who was also 
grandson of Henry IV and great nephew of Louis XIV, and 
to transform into a young dynasty an old family, at once 
monarchical and popular, bound to the past by its history 
and to the future by its mission.” 


Let us pass from Hugo to Dumas. 

Alexandre Dumas was the grandson of a marquis and a 
negro slave. Whether his grandparents were married is 
doubtful. For a time he took the title of marquis, whether 
with or without just cause. Be that as it may, his blood 
was partly noble and in part proletarian. In any case the 
family had descended in the social scale. His father had 
been one of Napoleon’s generals, but had been badly 
treated by the emperor. Dumas’ mother had a hard struggle 
to educate her son and find him daily bread. It isa common- 
place that a demagogue with noble blood in his veins is the 
most dangerous kind of demagogue, one who has turned 
to the people to win help against the noble class which has 
rejected him. 

During the reign of Charles X Dumas came to Paris from 
Villers-Cotterets and entered the secretary’s office of the 
Duke of Orleans, soon to be better known as King Louis- 
Philippe. While in this office he met and became greatly 
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attached to the duke’s eldest son, later Duke of Orleans in 
his turn and Prince Royal. It is true that the prince’s 
parents disliked this friendship between their son and the 
poet, who wrote in later years of the young man that he had 
reconciled “us ” to the dynasty, and that by his death God 
had removed the only obstacle between the monarchy and a 
republic. 

Dumas tells us also that as a young man he felt the 
greatest antipathy for the Bourbons of the elder line and 
spoke in their favour only after their exile. 

The young man had not been long in the employ of the 
Duke of Orleans before he felt himself drawn to literature 
and the writing of plays. He had found his true vocation. 
On hearing that his employé was using his time thus, the 
Duke directed that Dumas’ salary should be stopped. 

Henri III was written and for a moment censored because 
Charles X had heard that the play drew a parallel, in fact 
or by implication, between the position of himself and the 
Duke of Orleans and the situation subsisting between 
Henry III and the Duc de Guise. The duke assured the 
King that no such allusion was intended and the piece was 
played at the Thédatre-Francais on February 11th, 1829. 
The Duke of Orleans was present at the performance and 
gave Dumas a new position as librarian. It is possible to 
think the duke’s conduct indiscreet, in view of the king’s 
unpopularity at the moment. 

Thus Dumas’ first great theatrical success was considered 
to contain anti-dynastic allusions. A newspaper contained 
the sentence, a propos of Henri III: ‘‘ This success, great 
as it is, will not astonish those who are aware of the literary 
and political intrigues abetted by the House of Orleans. 
The author is a Petit employé in the service of His Royal 
Highness.”’ 

Whether the duke had knowledge of Dumas’ choice of 
subject or not, it is true that Henry III is portrayed as a 
weak degenerate, tied to his mother’s apron-strings and 
rebelling from time to time like a spoilt child.1 (“La vue 
de mon tréne me donne de temps en temps des envies 
d’étre roi, ma mére.’”’ Act II, Sc. 5.) The royal person too 
is cavalierly treated. The astrologer Ruggieri apostrophises 


_ 1 Vitet was equally outspoken with regard to Henry’s character in the 
introduction to Les Bayricades, pp. 45, 48 (1827). 
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the queen-mother condescendingly, in the words addressed 
by Oxenstiern to the queen in Christine, as “ma fille.” 

There is a passage in Dumas’ Mémoires which—if it is 
true—suggests a certain understanding between Louis- 
Philippe and his young employé. In discussing Napoleon 
and the question of usurpation with the Duke (during the 
tun of Henri III) Dumas avers that he spoke as follows : 
“There are two kinds of usurpation, one which violently 
substitutes one dynasty for another ...and another 
which merely substitutes one man for another, a green 
branch for a withered one, popularity for unpopularity.” 
The Duke of Orleans smilingly put out his hand as though 
to stop me, but let me finish and said: ‘‘ Monsieur Dumas, 
this is a very subtle question which, if you desire a reply, 
ne should submit to a council, and not to a prince of the 
blood.” 

The author of Henri III was now a well-known figure in 
Paris. In July, 1830 (that year when “‘ each one was busier 
with gun! than with pen, the year of royal decrees, gendarmes, 
black flags, the royal guard, the massacres, the barricades 
and victory ”’) he took an active part in the street fighting, 
led by the republican Godefroy Cavaignac, which followed 
the publication of Charles X’s famous ordinances and led 
to the deposition of the king and the elevation to the throne 
of Louis-Philippe. Four months previously Christine had 
been acted at the Odéon, published and dedicated to the 
Duke of Orleans. We have seen how Queen Christine was 
addressed by Oxenstiern. Of her also Steinberg made the 
remark, ‘‘ Je la crus plus grande que cela.’”’ The days are 
gone by when to criticise the personal appearance of 
monarchs was almost a blasphemy. But then Christine 
of Sweden had a poor opinion of royal dignity, calling her 
crown a royal plaything found in her cradle. Further, she 
recognised regicide Cromwell as Lord Protector. The Duke 
of Orleans asked Charles X to give the cross of the Legion 
of Honour to Dumas, but the King refused (April, 1830). 
Louis-Philippe had not ascended the throne long before 
Dumas threw himself into the republican opposition. 

After the insurrection of October, 1830, Dumas joined 
the Parisian Artillery, a hotbed of republicanism, with his 
friends, Cavaignac, Bocage and others. He knew what 

1 Preface to the drama of Napoléon Bonaparte (January, 1831). 
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construction Louis-Philippe would place upon his entry 
into this corps and sent in his resignation of the post of 
librarian, saying that his political opinions were not in 
harmony with those of His Majesty. It appears that the 
King did not receive this resignation. 

For several months the Parisian Artillery caused the 
authorities much anxiety. At one time there was a plot 
against the Chamber. Cavaignac and other republicans 
were tried for this early in the following year and acquitted, 
not because they were innocent, but because the Govern- 
ment was timid. Dumas thought himself lucky to avoid 
implication, because he had been one of the conspirators. 

It is a curious fact that Louis-Philippe’s son, the Duke 
of Orleans, was a member of the artillery of the National 
Guard after the Revolution of July, wore its uniform and 
shared its advanced opinions.! Later on, however, these 
extreme views were modified and the prince became a 
determined defender of his father’s line. 

In December, 1830, when the result of the trial of 
Charles X’s ministers was announced, the artillery was for 
a time surrounded in the Louvre by the National Guard 
and troops of the line. After a while, the affair blew over. 

Finally, on the last day of December, 1830, the King 
disbanded the artillery. The order was announced in the 
press on the morning of January Ist. On that day Dumas 
went to pay his respects to the king in his artillery uniform. 
He was much surprised to find himself the only man so 
attired and to be received with a sardonic remark by Louis- 
Philippe. He affirmed himself completely ignorant of the 
order disbanding his regiment. Few people believed him. 

At this time the rehearsals of Dumas’ Napoléon Bona- 
parte were proceeding. The piece 4ppeared on January roth 
1831. It contained many republican cries, much abuse of 
the Bourbons, many expressions of admiration for Napoleon. 
The King’s friends accused the author of ingratitude, and 
it is hard to think them wrong. Dumas then sent a second 
resignation of his librarianship, telling the king that the 
acts of his ministers were arbitrary and liberticide, that he 
hoped to be deputy within the next two years,” and strongly 
protesting against the charge of ingratitude. 


? See Véron, Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, Vol. IV, pp. 127, 128. 
? He had the same ambition in 1847. 
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It is not clear whether Dumas at this time was con- 
sciously supporting the Bonapartists or not. A few months 
before, there had been a Bonapartist plot to seize the guns 
of the artillery, which Dumas had helped to resist. But 
Dumas was the son of a Napoleonic general and we know 
that eighteen months afterwards, towards the end of 1832,! 
the republicans were openly on friendly terms with the 
Bonapartists. It is always hard to know whether to 
believe Dumas’ account of any event in which his own 
conduct was adversely criticised. He is profoundly clever 
and excels in the art of covering his tracks. But there does 
not appear to have been any reason for Louis-Philippe’s 
supporters to have called Dumas “ ingrate ”’ unless Napoléon 
Bonaparte was really written with Bonapartist intention. 
No doubt the poet considered any whip good enough to beat 
the king with. 

The next three plays of Dumas are but little concerned 
with politics. In Charles VII the Comte de Savoisy tries 
to rouse the king to a sense of duty, but fails. Though 
Dumas tells us that people flocked to see Richard Darlington 
because the political side of the play was largely developed, 
there is nothing anti-dynastic about the play, nor is there in 
Antony. 

It is the year 1832 that finds Dumas in violent opposition 
to Louis-Philippe. This is the year of the attempt by the 
Duchesse de Berry to raise the royalist standard in La 
Vendée. It is the year of the famous ball given by Dumas 
as a counterblast to the king’s féte. It is the year of the 
Tour de Nesle. Finally, it is the year of the great insurrec- 
tion at Paris of June 5th and 6th, arising out of the funeral 
procession of General Lamarque, and the defence of the 
Cloitre Saint-Merry already mentioned. It was rumoured, 
and the rumour even found its way into the press, that Dumas 
had been arrested and shot for his part in the proceedings. 


1 Bonapartism was very active in 1832. Take, for example, a play 
called La République, V Empire et les Cent Jouvs, by Prosper. (Cirque- 
Olympique, October 13th, 1832.) This play concludes with a series of 
four tableaux, entitled collectively, Apothéose, which is of significance. 
The first represents Labédoyére stretched before a platoon of riflemen ; 
the second, Marshal Ney pierced by several bullets, with two Sisters of 
Charity weeping by his side; the third, the dead Napoleon wrapped in 
the mantle of Marengo, while mourning Victory conducts the hero to 
Immortality ; the fourth represents the Temple of Glory. Napoleon, 
surrounded by his marshals, receives in his arms the King of Rome. 
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He certainly distributed arms, by his own confession. 
Whatever his actions were during the two days, Dumas was 
advised to flee the country. He did so, spending five months 
in Switzerland and Italy, whence he presumably brought 
back the ideas for Caligula, Lorenzino and the Alchimiste. 
Le Fils de lV émigré was played during his absence, perhaps 
luckily for its author. 

During the “‘ Lamarque”’ revolt, Dumas’ Tour de Nesle 
was, actually appearing at the Porte-Saint-Martin, where 
Dumas found the arms he distributed among his followers. 
The Tour de Nesle is perhaps a more violent indictment of 
royalty than Le Roi s’amuse, which followed six months 
later. The Queen of France is presented as a drunkard, a 
murderess, steeped in the dregs of immorality, rotten to the 
core. What respect for king and queen could be nurtured 
in a public which applauded such a play, and with frantic 
enthusiasm, for the Tour de Nesle was on the whole the 
most popular of the Romantic plays? Louis-Philippe was 
markedly unpopular at this time, particularly with the 
republicans who were of opinion that a republic should 
have followed the reign of Charles X. 

The excitement of the times following upon the Revolution 
of July has been described many times by contemporaries. 
The following descriptiont sums up in a page the various 
ingredients of the fermentation. ‘‘ Ceaseless restlessness in 
Paris ; discontent and uneasiness in the provinces; con- 
tinual manifestations which compelled Louis-Philippe to 
compromise the royal dignity by fraternising with revolt 
and to aggravate the vice of his origin by getting himself 
legitimatised each morning by the heroes of the barricades ; 
actions against ministers, in which only the courage of a few 
good citizens spared the revolution and France another crime; 
then the sack of the archbishop’s palace and of Saint-Germain- 
PAuxerrois, a savage outburst, proving once again that wild 
beasts are not tamed by having their muzzles removed ; 
on all hands nervousness and suffering in agriculture, 
industry and commerce ; enormous fall in Stock Exchange 
quotations ; anxiety and perturbation for private fortunes ; 
rumours of foreign wars ; threats of war at home; without, 
insurrections for which Europe threw responsibility upon 
us and which afforded the double peril of hurling us into 


1 A. de Pontmartin, Mes Mémoires, Enfance et Jeunesse, pp. 200 f. 
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the unknown if we had seconded them and of getting us 
accused of cowardice if we remained neutral ; our diplomacy 
losing its ancient prestige and henceforward suspected by 
the great powers. . . . secret societies ; sects of socialists, 
communists, Saint-Simonians, Phalansterians, Icarians 
endeavouring to insinuate themselves into the midst of the 
political confusion and inscribe their formulas on the margin 
of the new Charter; the great houses in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain closing their drawing-rooms and their country 
seats closing their windows. . . .” 

Those of the Romantics who were still enthusiastic had 
exchanged their literary zeal for political ardour, for ‘‘ the 
marvellous movement called Romanticism’? was now 
changed, after three years, ‘into a revolutionary episode, 
swollen with phrases taken from the melodramas and 
spiced with democratic tirades. The claqueurs of the Tour 
de Nesle were no longer young men of good family, University 
prize-winners, contributors to the Globe, artists who had 
made their mark, poets of the Cénacle, the aristocrats of 
political and literary liberalism.” They were instead 
“students in their tenth year, habitués of the estaminets 
of the Quartier Latin; actors and actresses from the 
smaller theatres; republican journalists; the heroes of 
the barricades ; a good number of those figures who had 
made themselves conspicuous at the sack of the archbishop’s 
palace and of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois and were about to 
create disturbances at the funeral of General Lamarque. 
Evidently we had passed in literature from the Girondins 
to the Mountain. ... For such an audience dramatic 
emotion would not have sufficed, if it had not been seasoned 
with demagogic condiments. The famous Grandes dames} 
speech provoked frenzied applause, and these bravoes 
redoubled when poor King Louis le Hutin, after saying to 
the lords of his court: ‘I am about to give the order for a 
tax to be levied on the City of Paris on my entry,’ came 
forward on the balcony and said to the people: ‘ Yes, my 
children, I am giving thought to decreasing the taxes ; 
I desire you all to be happy, for I love you!’ Whereat 
part of the audience seemed to mutter between their sharp 
teeth: ‘To-night, theatrical fiction; to-morrow, reality 
in the streets.’ ’’? 

2 In the Toury de Nesle. * Pontmartin, Joc. cit. supra, pp. 241 1. 
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In the following year, 1833, Dumas had contrived to 
make himself very unpopular, not only with the King, 
but even with his old friend and protector, the Prince Royal, 
Duke of Orleans. The good natured prince consented, 
in spite of his annoyance, to see Dumas, who had begged 
him to use his influence in favour of a condemned 
criminal. “‘ Everybody conspires against the king, as you 
know better than anybody,” the prince told him, when 
they met. 

The coolness between prince and poet (Dumas tells us 
in Les morts vont vite, Vol. Il was due to the latter’s 
republicanism, his share in the doings of June 5th and 6th, 
1832, his persistent friendliness with Cavaignac, Bastide and 
Guinard, confirmed enemies of Louis-Philippe’s Government, 
and to Dumas’ epilogue to Gaule et France (1833). 

That epilogue spoke of Louis-Philippe as probably the 
last king of his line—which was quite enough to enrage his 
son—and of his dynasty as the last stage in the decadence 
of the French monarchy. It depicted the French armies as 
the torch-bearers of liberty through Europe and developed 
the two paradoxes, first, that Napoleon, a despot in his own 
land, was too enlightened for the reactionary kings of Europe, 
and, second, that as Cesar, a pagan, prepared the way for 
Christianity, and Charlemagne, a barbarian, the path of 
civilisation, so Napoleon, a despot, was the harbinger of 
liberty. 

This is the merest trifling. Still, that there was a 
rapprochement between the republicans and the admirers 
of Napoleon at this time is undoubted. This Epilogue is 
nothing but a Bonapartist pamphlet. 


It is interesting to attempt to reconstruct without bias 
the course of events as they affected Dumas and Hugo from 
1832 to 1837. 

In the former year Dumas is concerned in the street 
fighting centring round the Cloitre Saint-Merry and the 
Passage du Saumon, while his anti-royal drama of the Tour 
de Nesle is being played at the Porte-Saint-Martin. He con- 
siders it prudent to flee the country. 

At the same time Hugo is casually informed that an 
insurrection is afoot. He happens to stray (curiously 
enough) to the Passage du Saumon, where he takes refuge 
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(curiously enough) in the very heart of the fighting. It 
seems strange that a man whose young supporters sing the 
Carmagnole and the Marseillaise at the performance of his 
plays and who writes an anti-dynastic play in this very 
year should find his way to the focus of the fighting only by 
hazard. One may be forgiven if one suspects the poet of 
taking a more active part in politics than he and his family 
were willing to remember afterwards. At any rate, from 
this time forward Hugo’s plays contain no violent attack 
on kings. It is possible that Hugo, like Dumas, had a good 
fright after the Saint-Merry affair and resolved to be more 
circumspect in future. 

In October, 1836, the King’s heir tells Dumas that it is 
absurd for Hugo and Dumas, the representatives of con- 
temporary art, to be unable to find a theatre and promises 
to speak to Guizot about the matter. Eventually a theatre 
is placed at Hugo’s disposal. 

About this time Dumas, now engaged on Caligula, 
eventually performed at the Francais, is invited by the Duke 
of Orleans to Compiégne for the shooting. 

In the summer of 1837 Dumas and Hugo are bidden to the 
king’s féte at Versailles to celebrate the wedding of the Duke 
of Orleans. The two poets attend the celebration in the 
uniform of National Guards, perhaps to show their inde- 
pendence, possibly to prove to the world that, whatever may 
be whispered, they are hostile at heart to the king, for we are 
told by Heinrich Heine that in 1837 Hugo was suspected by 
the republicans of a sneaking sympathy for the royalists, 
while condemned by the latter as a traitor whose writings 
had incited the people to a revolution almost before he had 
finished praising the Bourbons. By this time the majority 
of Hugo’s Romantic friends had deserted him. They had 
discovered, there is little doubt of it, Hugo’s innate selfish- 
ness. In his most anti-dynastic writings one has the feeling 
that he was concerned not so much with the good of the 
people as with his own advancement. By 1837 he had 
alienated most of his supporters by his lack of tact. How- 
ever much he might have appeared dangerous to a Royalist 
minister in the early thirties, he would never head a revolu- 
tionary party now. 

So at this féte the king and Hugo exchange polite 


14 He was married on May 30th, 1837. 
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conversations. Dumas is made chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, Hugo is promoted from chevalier to officer. 

Soon afterwards Les voix intérieures appears (June 27th, 
1837). .In the preface Hugo announces that it is the 
duty of the poet to have in his heart that sympathetic 
understanding of revolutions which implies. disdain for 
insurrections, that grave respect for the people which is 
allied with contempt for the mob. In the volume itself 
are found the lines: 


HAtons l’ére of viendront s’unir d’un nceud loyal 
Le travail populaire et le labeur royal. 


During this day of June 27th two servants of the Duke 
of Orleans arrive with some workmen bringing to Hugo’s 
house a large painting. It is Saint-Evre’s Inez de Castro, 
a success at the Salon, and bears on the frame the in- 
scription: “‘ Le duc et la duchesse d’Orléans a M. Victor 
Hugo, 27 juin 1837.” 

On December 26, 1837, Caligula is played at the Frangais, 
and Dumas receives, the same evening, a group by Barye, 
the animal sculptor, marked with the monograms of the 
royal Duke and Duchess. 

The next two plays of Hugo are Ruy Blas, in which a noble 
queen is lauded, and Les Burgraves, where an emperor 
rallies turbulent subjects around him and promises to be 
their leader. Hugo begins to praise Bonaparte, while 
ceasing to preach rebellion against Louis-Philippe. 

Dumas’ pieces are Caligula, the history of a wicked 
Roman emperor, containing nothing which could be con- 
strued into an attack on Louis-Philippe, or as the enuncia- 
tion of republican principles, Dumas’ first tragedy; the 
interesting and suggestive play of Paul Jones; and three 
tales, L’Alchimiste, Mlle de Belle-Isle, in effect a comedy, 
and Lorenzino. 

The péripétie is startling. The deductions hinted at above 
may not explain logically the circumstances. But the fact 
remains that two men who have written plays of distinctly 
republican flavour with many anti-dynastic allusions 
(however much one of them protested that he never allowed 
himself allusions) ; whose chief male histrionic interpreters 
were both known to have insulted Louis-Philippe on the 
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stage ; who, one possibly and the other certainly,! had taken 
actual part in republican risings in Paris—these two men 
are both decorated by the king, possibly promise to behave 
themselves in future, and after being decorated write no 
more plays that can be interpreted as attacks on the July 
Government. 

Next, the fall of Hugo’s Burgraves is thrown into greater 
prominence by the success of Ponsard’s Lucréce, rumoured 
to be a vepublican play, dealing with the expulsion of the 
Tarquins and the establishment of the republic at Rome. 

Finally, a few years afterwards, Hugo is made a peer of 
France by Louis-Philippe’s Government after being elected 
a member of the Académie francaise. 

When Hugo was elected a member of the Académie, the 
old intransigeants of the Romantic party were beside them- 
selves with anger. Charles Monselet relates? amusingly 
how “a tear of rage dropped from the eye of Théophile 
Gautier upon his frogged coat,” while “ Petrus Borel 
crammed his sombrero down over his despairing eyes. All 
the night through, lamentations were heard in the place 
Royale in front of the poet’s house.”’ 

Hugo took the fauteuil of Lemercier, a bold innovator in 
his day according to his lights. It might have been expected 
therefore that Hugo, as a known Romantic, would have 
referred to what may be justly styled the Romanticism of 
his predecessor. The exact opposite was the case. Hugo’s 
speech was not literary, but political. His old friends were 
aghast. M. de Salvandy in replying was cruel enough to 
insist that Hugo had been elected because he stood for no 
political party at all. Such a speech must have been gall 
and wormwood to the proud Hugo, condemned to sit still 
without opportunity of making any reply. 

After his election to the Académie, Hugo attended the 
sittings but rarely. This, if the nature of his inaugural 
speech is also considered, goes to show that, in seeking 
election, he was thinking only of his political career and 
regarded the Académie merely as a stepping-stone to the 
House of Peers. 

1 Dumas Mémoives, Vol. VII, p. 2, contain an avowal of the author’s 
republicanism. Vandam (An Englishman in Paris, Vol. 1, p. 77) speaks 


of Dumas “‘ loudly professing his republican creed.” 
2 Petits mémoires littévaives, Pp. 203. 
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DE VIGNY 


The political views of the aristocratic de Vigny are re- 
vealed in the Journal d’un Poéte, July 27th, 1830: “ To-day 
the popular risings begin. The ordonnances of the 25th 
are the cause. I am glad to have left the army; thirteen 
years of services poorly rewarded have discharged my debt 
to the Bourbons. From the first day of Charles X’s accession 
I had predicted that he would aim at absolutism. He hates 
the Charter and does not understand it.” July 2oth: 
“Poor people, great people, warriors all! If the king 
calls for all the officers, I will go. And his cause is bad: 
he is in his dotage.”’ August 1st: ‘‘ The Duke of Orleans 
is coldly received by the people.”’ August roth: “ Corona- 
tion of Louis-Philippe I. The radical fault is that the throne 
relies neither on the people nor on the right of legitimacy.” 
1832: ‘‘The Duchesse de Berry. I have no enthusiasm 
for her cause.” 1834: ‘‘ The Restoration was neither 
feared nor loved. If it had been one of the two, it would 
have been saved: people defended it only from feelings of 
honour or to salve their consciences.” 


III. HATRED OF THE NOBILITY AND RISE OF 
THE PEOPLE 


In the Great Revolution hatred of the king was a sub- 
sidiary passion, to the execration in which the nobility were 
held by the poorer classes. The latter saw dimly perhaps 
that royal power was the upper millstone that ground 
them down. But it was against the nether stone that their 
rage was chiefly directed. The nobles were the class which 
came into immediate contact with the serfs and against 
whom their fury, as against personal oppressors, was aimed. 
In the reign of Charles X there was still a leaven of unrest 
working among the people. This discontent was not so 
much inspired by a hatred of the ruling classes as by a 
growing feeling that the people, despite the efforts of their 
fathers, had not yet come to their own. 

This discontent is voiced in the Thédtre de Clara Gazul 
(1825) and the Jacquerie (1828) of Prosper Mérimée. That 
writer did not fail to register the vibrations of the movement 
going on around him. The ripples of the Revolution were 
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still circling out upon the waters of national life. The poorer 
classes were telling themselves and were being told that the 
people is the backbone of the nation, that a man however 
low born can reach any heights in the social scale, that the 
meanest have equal rights with the well born. 

But Mérimée’s attitude was not one of sympathy with the 
people. He did no more than chronicle the movement of 
the times. In his plays the people proclaim their equality 
with the highest, but are unable to sustain their contention. 
In the Jacguerie the educated serf aspires to the hand of his 
master’s daughter, but is whipped back to the kennel for 
his pains. The peasants rise against their seigneurs and for 
a time succeed, but are finally crushed. The young nobleman 
in Inés Mendo marries the hangman’s daughter, but he 
cannot disobey with impunity the laws of caste. A duchess 
woos him for a moment from his honourable allegiance. 
When he repents and returns, it is too late. His wife dies 
and himself is killed by her father. The immutable laws 
of the world, Mérimée the aristocrat seems to say, cannot be 
disregarded. 

Yet the people were not likely to cease from shouting 
because one man bade them desist. In that first “‘ journée ”’ 
of Marie Tudor called “‘ L’homme du peuple ”’ the fiancée 
of Gilbert the plebeian is dishonoured by a nobleman, who 
refuses to fight because his opponent has no sword. “O 
rage !’’ cries Gilbert; “‘étre du peuple! n’avoir rien sur 
sol, ni épée ni poignard!’’ The people have no rights. 
“Un gentilhomme qui tue un juif paye quatre sous 
d’amende ; un homme du peuple qui en tue un autre est 
pendu.” Yet Gilbert’s fiancée turns out to be Lady Jane 
Talbot, and the conclusion of the play leads us to suppose 
that she will marry her sweetheart: the grand lady will 
stoop to the plebeian, or rather will come to him, uncon- 
scious that she is stooping. 

In Kean the eponymous hero, “born on a vile pallet,” 
breaks forth into such an outburst against the noble as 
could be written only by a would-be nobleman rejected by 
his kind and become a demagogue (Act III, Sc. 14), an 
outburst upon the thesis that the man of the people is of 
necessity virtuous, while ‘“ my lord ” is by birth vicious. 

This is precisely the theme of Le Fils de ’Emigré (1832), 
which had so terrible a fall. In that play the Marquis 
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Edouard de Bray, whose life had been saved by an armourer, 
cannot forget the gulf fixed between the mechanic and the 
marquis. ‘Curses upon this people which tracks me and 
hunts me like a wild beast! Malediction and vengeance ! ” 
is his cry.—‘‘ You will except me, I hope,” returns his 
rescuer; “‘ Iam of the people and I have saved your life.” — 
“‘ Perhaps,” is the grudging reply. # 

It may be said that the fall of Le Fils de l’Emigré proves 
that a play on such a subject could not win popular favour. 
This is not in reality the case, for the first three acts and 
prologue, precisely those parts of the piece in which the 
wickedness of the ungrateful marquis is contrasted with the 
generosity of the plebeian, were received with great applause. 

In Ruy Blas monarchy and kingdom—ostensibly of 
Spain, but in reality, there can be no doubt, France is 
indicated as an allegory—are crumbling away. It is the 
turn now of the people, “‘ which has a future, but no present ; 
the people, poor, intelligent and strong, placed low and 
aspiring high ; having upon its back the marks of servitude 
and in its heart premeditations of genius; the people, 
servant of the great lords.”! Ruy Blas, the lackey, con- 
demned to wear a livery, wins the love of the Queen of 
Spain, though Don Salluste, like the wicked marquis in the 
melodrama, reminds him that he is a poor vase of clay in 
which his master pours the fancy of the moment.? ‘ The 
philosophic subject of Ruy Blas is the people aspiring to 
higher regions, the dramatic subject a lackey in love with a 
queen.’’> The former lackey paints to the Royal Council 
in vivid colours the misery of the masses ground down by 
the nobles and about to undergo yet further oppression.4 In 
the sequel Ruy Blas kills his brutal master. The days of 
oppression are past. The masses shall come to their own, 
for the voice of Ruy Blas, says the queen,® “‘ speaks as the 
voice of kings should speak.” 

“These men of the people are stupid,’’ says the queen in 
Marne Tudor.— Ah! you don’t know,” exclaims despair- 
ingly the jester Michéle in Lorenzino,® ‘‘ what it is to cease 
to be a man in order to become a thing that laughs and weeps 
and pulls grimaces.’’ But the jester kills the master who 
has dishonoured his sweetheart. The affairs of the people 


1 Preface of Ruy Blas. SV ACE LURE Seat 3 Preface. 
« Ruy Blas, Act III, Sc. 2. SActMLI; Scars: SVAct LI, St, 4 
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are on the up grade. Brains are better than birth. Paul 
Jones wins a name for himself by sheer energy and force of 
will. The nobles know their day has come. “ Man of the 
middle classes, man of the masses, eh ?”’ sneers Baron de 
Lectoure.! “ Poet, painter, musician, something of that 
sort! Well, I can assure you, Emmanuel, that this tribe 
is beginning to be received in good houses ; this confounded 
philosophy? is making society very mixed. An artist sits 
himself down next to a peer of the realm, touches his hat 
in a cavalier kind of way, keeps his seat when my lord 
rises...” In fact, Jack is as good as his master. 

In Darlington, Robertson, the hero of the prologue, is a 
man of the people, with whom the daughter of a marquis 
falls in love and elopes. Richard Darlington, himself a 
nameless man, rises on the shoulders of the masses whom he 
represents in Parliament, though, having risen, he at length 
sells his birthright for a peerage. 

Didier challenges Saverny,* who inquires whether he is 
noble. Didier says that he is not, but that he has some 
blood to spill in exchange for that of his adversary. Where- 
upon Saverny admits his claim to equality as a man and 
accepts the duel. 

In the Romantic dramas men of the people constantly 
figure on the stage. In Christine the two mercenaries play 
a considerable part (@ la Schiller) in the action at a certain 
stage of the play. We find in the Tour de Nesle, manants 
and owuvriers drinking in Orsini’s tavern. The people 
demand their rights, but the king puts them off with gracious 
words. Their misery is brought out by the words of Landry : 
‘« Je ferai vivre mes hommes sur les manants.’’ The grave- 
diggers’ scene in Hamlet is imitated in Marion Delorme, 
where two workmen exchange their philosophy. In Kean 
mountebanks appear on the stage, we hear the language 
of the common people and are introduced to low life and low 
haunts. Triboulet, the jester of Le Roi s’amuse, hates the 
nobility. ‘Mes beaux seigneurs, mes railleurs gentils- 
hommes . . . quels ennemis nous sommes.”” The murmurs 
of the angry people demanding corn reach our ears in 


Caligula. 
We have yet to discuss the attitude of Alfred de Vigny 
1 Paul Jones, Act III, Sc. 6. 2 The time of the play is 1779. 


3 Marion Delorme, Act II, Sc. 3. 
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towards the people. In the Maréchale d’Ancre (1831) one 
becomes gradually aware that the figure of fate standing 
silently behind the action of the whole play and so constantly, 
though unsuspectingly, apostrophised by the heroine is 
the People. 

The honesty of Alfred de Vigny is one of the common- 
places of literature. It is obvious to one reading his work 
that Vigny would shirk no fact, of whose truth he was con- 
vinced, however unpleasant that fact was. In Chatterton 
the author’s sympathy with the oppressed is patent. Yet 
the piece is written by an aristocrat. Every line brings 
further conviction that the writer is essentially a gentleman. 
The hero is a gentleman too, whereas most of Hugo’s heroes 
are fanfarons and those of Dumas cads. And yet this scion 
of the ancient order has a feeling for the people. It is the 
bourgeoisie with their sordid philosophy of hfe who rouse 
in him a feeling of disgust, the bourgeoisie to whom Louis- 
Philippe was so dear and of whose characteristics he was the 
embodiment. 

John Bell of Chatterton is the successful man of business, 
grinding down his workpeople without pity. Vigny attacks 
the bourgeoisie in the person of this man of stone. “‘ Society 
will become like thy heart,” says the Quaker to him; “it 
will have a golden ingot as god and for sovereign pontiff 
a Jewish usurer.—But ’tis not thy fault, thou actest well 
according to the standards of the world about thee.” 

Two years before the production of Chatterton, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury in England had passed the First Factory 
Act. It was well for Victor Hugo to declare in the prefaces 
to his plays that the poet is the teacher of the people. Vigny 
for his part was minded to care for their tired bodies, like 
Shaftesbury, to ensure that the development of the man 
should not be one-sided. John Bell thundered at the Quaker 
for preaching insubordination to the workmen. ‘‘ What 
impression does their insubordination make on thee ?”’ 
replies the Quaker. ‘‘ Has the bleating of thy lambs ever 
prevented thee from fleecing them and devouring them ? ’2 

As for the heroes of the Romantic drama, they are, on 
the whole, throw-backs to the hero of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in the sense that they are young men born in an 
inferior position, but by reason of their education or their 

1 Chatterton, Act I, Sc. 2. 
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“superiority ” claiming equal consideration, in the new 
he of equality, with aristocrats and even persons of royal 
irth. 

The heroes of Chateaubriand, Constant, Byron were 
aristocrats. Saint-Preux, on the other hand, Rousseau’s 
sublimated self, was a middle class man in love with a girl 
of good birth. The great Revolution was not yet a reality, 
but even before its advent the gulf between the different 
strata of society was being filled in ; men of letters were 
received in the salons of great ladies and were less and less 
inclined to be grateful for the condescension. In a sense, 
the Revolution gave only the finishing touches to the break- 
up of the ancien régime. In the days of the Empire, the 
people seized another chance. Private soldiers became 
marshals and peers of France. The Revolution of 1830 
was another stage in the rise of the people. Men of talent 
of the poorer classes, fighting their way upwards, were still 
inspired with bitter feelings towards royalty and the aristo- 
crats who had repressed their fathers and their grandfathers. 

The heroes of Hugo’s theatre are of two classes. Some 
are of good birth whose past has been under a cloud: 
Hernani, Rodolfo, Gennaro, Otbert. Didier is illegitimate, 
Gilbert, Triboulet and Ruy Blas are frankly proletarians. 

Dumas’ protagonists are what is known as adventurers. 
Antony, Darlington, Arthur, Kean, Alfred d’Alvimar, 
Paul Jones. Buridan, originally well-born, has sunk and is 
rising again. All these men have a grudge against society. 
They are fiercely intent on making a place for themselves 
in the world. They are typical of the age. They are 
“slight men’’ without scruples, and most of them choose 
to win forward by the favour they have won with women, 
and women of a higher rank than their own. They are men 
of the people, children of two revolutions, avenging the jus 
prime noctis of a former age. Buridan gives the Queen of 
France a rendezvous in a common tavern. Hugo’s hero, 
Ruy Blas, dares to love a Queen of Spain. 


IV. CONTEMPORARY DRAMATIC DISAFFECTION 


In previous sections of this chapter we have spoken of 
the suitability of the playhouse as a political platform, 
of the political opinions and acts of the great Romantic 
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playwrights, and of the political and social side of their 
dramatic work. 

In the present section the frame is enlarged and an attempt 
is made to sketch the figures of other dramatists who used 
the dramatic bow to launch a political shaft at the French 
Government. Most of these men had no literary connection 
with Romanticism, some indeed were its enemies 
(politically or artistically or from both points of view), 
some were hostile to one Romantic wing and friendly to 
another. But many were the friends, sometimes the close 
friends, of one or another of the great Romantic dramatists, 
who shared their political, if not necessarily their dramatic 
views. In any case, it is necessary to paint in these figures 
in their characteristic attitudes in order that a more com- 
plete politico-dramatic tableau of the times may be presented 
to the reader. 

In 1838 a four-volume publication appeared entitled 
Paris Révolutionnaire, the contributors to which were 
Godefroy Cavaignac, Félix Pyat, the brothers Arago and 
other convinced republicans. 

One of the articles contained therein is by Etienne 
Arago, who will be referred to in more detail later. This 
article is entitled ‘Le théatre considéré comme moyen 
révolutionnaire.”’ Etienne, after beginning with thestatement 
that the people of Brussels ran to arms after a performance 
of Scribe’s La Muette de Portici, seeks to prove that the 
Parisian stage has been revolutionary from its first inception 
in the earliest times. He then records his hope and that of 
many of his associates that, after the Revolution of July, 
the stage will be freed from its shackles, the theatre will 
again become a pulpit (a favourite image of Hugo, this), 
and the drama a daily lesson, a dailysermon. He relates how, 
after the repressive action of Napoleon and the Bourbons, 
theatrical writers, taking an opposite course to that of 
Dubelloy, who wrote national tragedies in honour of princes, 
began to plan for the royal theatres dramas in honour of 
and for the use of the people. 

But soon, laments Arago, the Government of Louis- 
Philippe showed itself as hostile to theatrical liberty as 
that of the elder Bourbons. 

I have mentioned this article because it goes to prove, 
as its very title indicates, that theatrical pieces were 
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systematically and with deliberate intention written to 
undermine the royal authority, to educate the people in 
revolutionary ideas, and to preach the republic. In this 
chapter I shall hope to show that the Romantic dramatists, 
not content with endeavouring to subvert the existing order 
in theatrical affairs, were the friends of the revolutionary 
men of action, took active part in the insurrections directed 
against Charles X and Louis-Philippe, and wrote anti- 
dynastic plays as their most telling contribution to the 
common task of setting up a republic. 

But we must retrace our steps and reserve a description 
of the activities of Etienne Arago until the time when his 
figure is due to slip chronologically into its place. 

Even under Charles X the Romantics, as we have seen, 
had written anti-dynastic pieces—Henri III, Marion 
Delorme and Hernani. All three plays were censored. 
The first and last were released, but Marion Delorme was 
played only after the July Revolution. 

Under Louis-Philippe, again, the Government was con- 
tinually occupied with the Romantic plays for their anti- 
dynastic tone and their immorality. 

But neither under Charles nor under Louis-Philippe were 
the professed Romantics the only writers to pepper their 
plays with political allusions. 

Let us first refer to a series of plays produced under the 
Restoration, all of which took for their subject a pretender’s 
attempt, successful or otherwise, upon the throne of England. 
As one reads them through, they seem harmless enough when 
compared with similar pieces produced under the Govern- 
ment of July, but nevertheless they contain political allusions 
and their very subject makes one wonder how it was that 
they succeeded in passing the censor. 

First, there is Lambert Simnel, ou le Mannequin politique, 
a prose comedy by A. E. Empis and L. B. Picard (Théatre- 
Francais, March 24th, 1827), in which, though on the whole 
the play is harmless, I find : 

Epovarp, What, my young friend, you meddle in politics ? 
Oxtvier. Nowadays all young Englishmen think for themselves. 

.. . Ah! how I grieve when I see my country distracted between 

the interests of two rival houses ! 


Next, there are two plays concerned with Perkin Warbeck: 
Perkins Warbec, ou le Commis Marchand, a_ historical 
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drama by Théaulon, Brazier and Carmouche (Gymnase, 
May 15th, 1827) and Perkins Warbec, a historical drama in 
verse by Fontan, Halévy and Drouineau (Odéon, May 6th, 
1828). Neither play seems particularly dangerous, yet in 


the latter we read : 
STANLEY: 


Perkins, instant d’agir est arrivé pour vous. 
Contre un monarque ingrat conspirez avec nous, 
Son peuple se souléve et Londres labandonne, 
Un autre mieux que lui portera la couronne. 


Finally, take Lancasire, ou lusurpateur, by Viollet 
d’Epagny (Odéon, Jan. 31st, 1829), a verse-play dealing 
with the deposition of Richard II by Bolingbroke. Ina 
postscript “a mon lecteur” d’Epagny quotes certain 
lines spoken by Lancastre to Richard, in which the usurper 
tells his victim that one day the duties of kings and peoples 
will be fixed and there will exist neither tyrants nor slaves. 
_ To-day the two classes are estranged. The peoples are 
turbulent and their rulers too ready to punish. Meanwhile 
. . . power goes to the strongest. ‘‘ It is hoped,’’ the author 
protests, “‘that it will not be believed, as some have been 
too ready to believe, that I have tried to win success by 
political allusions. Is it my fault that a change of dynasty 
that occurred in England at the end of the thirteenth 
century has certain resemblances, striking it is true, to the 
events of a more recent unhappy period ? ”’ 

These four plays were produced under the Bourbons. 
There is little in them which could work the reigning 
dynasty harm, for the censorship was powerful. One would 
not expect to find anything of a seditious nature in a play 
written by Théaulon and Brazier, for they were both pro- 
Bourbon. But Picard produced a set of plays called 
Thédtre républicain, while all three authors of the drama 
of Warbec were firebrands, Léon Halévy being a Saint- 
Simonien, Drouineau a combatant of the Three Days, and 
Fontan a notorious enemy of Charles X, who more than 
made up under Louis-Philippe for the enforced mildness 
of works produced under the latter’s predecessor. 

Then there were the Bonapartist pieces. Some indeed 
were produced under the Bourbons, such as the vaudeville 
Napoléon en Paradis of Antier, Simonnin and Nézel—z8209. 
But in the second half of 1830 and in 1831 most of the 
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Parisian theatres mounted a Nafoléon. Dumas wrote one 
for Harel, then managing the Odéon. Their name is legion.? 
When the succeeding stages of the emperor’s career were 
exhausted, the writers fastened upon his son and then 
upon his generals. In Cagotisme et Liberté (Vaudeville, 
Dec. 31st, 1830) there is a song of great length giving a 
catalogue of all the theatrical Napoleons. A verse of this 
song runs thus : 


De son habit, d’ son chapeau, d’ sa tournure, 
De toutes parts on vient nous obséder ; 

Ce n’est pas tout: pour combler la mesure 
Voila son fils qui vient lui succéder, 


Many of the vaudevillists desired a republican form of 
government, many hoped to see Louis-Philippe superseded 
by a scion of the House of Bonaparte. Dislike, sometimes 
hatred, of the House of Orleans united both sets of writers, 
so that from time to time anti-dynastic plays were written 
by a republican and a Bonapartist in collaboration. 

Let us now return to Etienne Arago. A friend of Dumas, 
he was given the “privilege” of the Vaudeville Theatre in 
1829 and held it until 1838. In 1830 this theatre became 
known as the Théatre National du Vaudeville. Arago, a 
carbonaro and advanced republican, shut the theatre on 
July 27th as a protest against Charles X’s ordonnances, 
and issued to the public all the arms to be found in his 
theatre. 

In this distribution of weapons he was assisted by Dumas. 

Arago took a leading part in the events of the Three 
Days, conducted Lafayette to the Hétel de Ville, and 
participated in the insurrections of June, 1832, and April, 
1834. 

On August 17th, 1830, Arago staged at the Vaudeville 
a play called Les 27, 28 et 29 juillet, written by himself and 
the Bonapartist F. Duvert, chronicling the leading incidents 
of the recent revolution. Later in the year, these two writers 
collaborated with “Ernest” in Cagotisme et Liberté, a 


1 “ Six theatres went through with a Napoléon, and I was still waiting.” 
Preface to the play. See also Mémoires, Chapter 174. (‘‘ Huit jours de 
Napoléon forcé.”) Harel was himself a former adherent of Napoleon, 
having been one of the emperor’s prefects, ¥ ee 

2 There is a good list of Bonapartist pieces in Paul Ginisty’s Mémoires 
d’Anonymes et d’Inconnus, pp, 257-8, but it could be enlarged. 
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review of the events of 1830, produced at the Vaudeville 
on December 31st. This play was a long attack on the 
censorship and contained many a sneer levelled at Louis- 
Philippe. The censor, Procuste-Deleatur-Biffard, all- 
powerful under Charles X, migrates after July, but returns 
secretly to France during the latter half of the year. Another 
play, produced at the Vaudeville on January 27th, 1832, 
with the title of Les Chapeaux séditieux, contains the in- 
structive lines : 


On ne rit plus . . . les scénes politiques 
Ont détréné l’Avare et Turcaret. 


Jacquemin, roi de France, by Duvert and Lauzanne (Sept. 
8th, 1834), is full of little pin-pricking insults directed at 
the king. 

A significant play put on at the Variétés by its directeur, 
Armand Dartois, a prolific vaudevillist, Le Fossé des Tutleries, 
by Philippe ***, Julien de M(allian) and Victor Lhérie 
(whose brother, Léon, better known as Brunswick, was 
Dumas’ friend and collaborator)—December roth, 1831— 
bore on the title page of the published edition the words : 
“ Avec les scénes supprimées par ordonnances de la Censure 
de 1831—Art. 7 de la Charte de 1830: La Censure ne 
pourra jamais étre rétablie.”” We are told that after the 
first performance the minister, d’Argout, sent for Dartois, 
demanded a copy of the play within an hour and, after 
perusal, insisted on the manager cutting out certain scenes, 
with the alternative of seeing his theatre closed. ‘‘ Thus 
the censorship is in fact re-established, despite our laws, 
despite the Charter.’ The play was full of criticism of 
current political events and included, besides couplets in 
praise of Napoleon, the lines of malicious intent, spoken by 
a character bearing a gun : 


Contr’ l’émeute indocile 
La cross’ peut étre utile. 


In the preface of the play just mentioned we find an 
expression of the opinion that no doubt manager Dartois 
would have protested to d’Argout more forcibly if he had 
not had in his mind the remembrance of what had recently 
happened to Langlois, manager of the Nouveautés, in the 
matter of a play called Le procés d’un maréchal de France. 
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Now in the budget debate in the Chamber on March 15th, 
1833, the repression of three plays was refered to—Le 
proces d’un maréchal de France, Le Rot s’amuse and Le 
cardinal Voltaire. The last-named was stopped on moral 
grounds. 

With respect to Le Roi s’amuse, the Minister for the 
Interior stated that he had informed Hugo, before the pro- 
duction of the piece, that if it contained any passages 
dangerous to public order or to morals, he would do his duty.? 
The piece was stopped and no definite reason was given for 
the repression. It could be said that the play was immoral. 
But everybody knew that a line alluding slightingly to the 
birth of Louis-Philippe had been the determining factor. 

The Procés d’un maréchal de France was a political squib 
and nothing else. On August 2nd, 1830, a patriotic im- 
promptu by Villeneuve and Masson—A-propos patriotique— 
had been played at the Nouveautés. This was followed by 
Le Voyage de la Liberté, by Ch. Desnoyer, Muller and 
Fontan, which was to have preceded the notorious Proceés, 
by Fontan and Dupeuty. This play is an account of the 
trial and execution of Ney, who—after a court-martial 
has declared itself incompetent—is condemned to death 
by the Chamber of Peers for desertion and intelligence with 
Napoleon. In the final scene he is shot. The last words of 
the piece are spoken by an old comrade, a general, who 
throws himself on the body, then rises and cries: “‘ And 
now make a way for the justice of the Peers.’ 

The play was withdrawn in December, 1830, at the 
request of Montalivet, Minister for the Interior, because 
the Chamber of Peers was at that time trying Polignac 
and the other ministers of Charles X. In October, 1831, 
the play was to be revived, but d’Argout, taking for his 
legal authority a decree of June 8th, 1806 (!), forbade the 
manager of the Nouveautés to proceed with the play— 
and this in the afternoon of the day when the first perform- 
ance was to have been given. D’Argout defended his action 
in the Chamber on March 15th, 1833, stating that it had 
been taken in the interests of public order and carefully 
refraining from reference to anything in the nature of a 
censorship. 

1 See the Journal des Débats for an account of d’Argout’s version of his 
interview with Hugo. 
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Now, of the two authors of the Pvocés, one, Fontan, 
was one of Dumas’ seconds in his duel with Gaillardet 
over the Tour de Nesle in October, 1834. Immediately 
after the duel, both Fontan and his collaborator, Dupeuty, 
accompanied Dumas to Rouen, where they had been sent 
to represent the dramatic authors at the unveiling of 
Corneille’s statue. 

This Fontan was prosecuted for newspaper articles in 
the Album and Tablettes and finally achieved notoriety by 
the well-known pamphlet entitled Le Mouton enragé (June 
20, 1829) directed against the king. He was condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. Fontan 
fled the country and wandered through several countries 
of Europe, finally returning to France, where he was 
incarcerated, until the Revolution of July set him free. 

It was with this political and literary firebrand that 
Dumas was associated on at least two occasions. Dumas 
says of him: “ J’avais beaucoup connu Fontan chez 
M. Villenave ” (Mémoires, Chap. 124). Fontan wrote 
historical medizeval dramas and political squibs attacking 
the king; Dumas and Hugo were the authors of historical 
medizeval dramas in which kingship was constantly assailed. 

A frequent collaborator in the vaudevilles of Fontan was 
a journalist called Louis Desnoyers, who edited a will-o’- 
the-wisp newspaper called successively Lutin, Trilby, 
Follet, Sylphe. Dumas says of him in the preface to Le 
capitaine Paul, ‘Louis Desnoyers is one of my oldest 
comrades. We have been members of the literary and 
political Opposition ever since 1827.” 

Desnoyers founded the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
a society of advanced opinions, and wrote Paris révolutionné 
in Volume IV of Paris Révolutionnatre, the contributors to 
which were men of advanced republican opinions, like 
astey Cavagnac, Etienne Arago, Fontan and Félix 

yat. 

Pyat, one of the most fanatical republicans of the time, 
who had drunk to the health of the National Convention 
at a banquet in 1829, wrote a number of plays, most of them 
of a political nature. 

His Révolution d’autrefois (Odéon, March tst, 1832) ran 
for two nights only and was then suspended for a line 
spoken by a Roman soldier to the effect that the Emperor 
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Claudius was gros, gras et béte, a remark considered to be an 
allusion to Louis-Philippe. The play was one of the scandals 
of the day. A critic says of its short and stormy career that 
“the pit passed the evening in shrieking, fighting and 
singing in chorus.” 

Pyat wrote two plays in collaboration with the active 
revolutionary, Auguste Luchet, bitter enemy of Charles 
X and his successor, and a member of the Artillery of the 
National Guard, to which so many extremists belonged. 
He wrote Le Blessé de Juillet in Volume III of Paris Révolu- 
tionnaire. 

The two plays referred to, in both of which Bocage 
played lead, were Le Brigand et le Philosophe, drame 
(Porte-Saint-Martin, Feb. 22nd, 1834), which nearly caused 
a riot; and Ango, drame (Ambigu-Comique, June 2gth, 
1835), in which the wife of the hero becomes the mistress of 
Francois I, Hugo’s hero. In the preface to the printed 
edition the authors avowed their desire “‘ to link together 
the series of revolutionary works.” Their intention may 
be seen in the dialogue, for example in such phrases as: 
“ How easily a throne is made! It cannot be more difficult 
to throw down than to set up.” —“ It must be a funny sight 
to see a king moving (un roi qui déménage).’’ During the 
run of the piece the Court of Peers was trying the “accusés 
d’avril.”” To this there were numerous allusions, many of 
which were banned by the censorship. Most of the critics 
of the day had a dig at the play which all Paris flocked to 
see. The revolutionary nature of the piece probably 
increased its popularity. Fieschi’s attempt on Louis- 
Philippe brought its life to an abrupt end. 

One of Dumas’ earliest and greatest friends was the 
vaudevillist Adolphe de Leuven, afterwards directeur of 
the Opéra-Comique, whose father, Count Ribbing, a Swede, 
had been compelled to leave his native country for his 
participation in the murder of Gustav ITI.1 

The nature of de Leuven’s political opinions may be 
inferred from the title of one of his works, written in 1831. 
Tt is called ‘‘ Le Réveil du Lion, ou Paris dans les immortelles 
journées des 27, 28 et 29 juillet 1830. Précis des événe- 


1 Scribe and Auber wrote a Gustave III, ou le Bal masqué, performed 
at the Théatre de l’Académie Royale de Musique on February 27th, 1833, 
and prohibited as a dangerous piece. 
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ments, heure par heure, et récapitulation des nombreux 
traits de courage, de patriotisme, de désintéressement et 
d’humanité qui honoreront a jamais la population parisienne; 
suivi d’un chant triomphal.” 

De Leuven collaborated in no less than eighteen plays 
with a certain Deforges and it is therefore probable that the 
latter was on friendly terms with Dumas too. In 1830, 
Deforges wrote L’Arrivée du courrier, ou la Charte sauvée 
“‘A-propos patriotique mélé de chants, joué a Lyon sur le 
grand théatre le lundi 9 aofit, 1830, dans la représentation 
solennelle donnée en V’honneur de la glorieuse révolution 
de juillet.”” One of the pieces in which Deforges collaborated 
with de Leuven was an opera, Diana de Vernon (1831), 
taken from Scott, with music by Louis Blanchard. This 
Louis Blanchard wrote a historical drama entitled Camille 
Desmoulins, staged at the Francais on May 31st, 1831, 
and prohibited, after forty performances, by the minister, 
d’Argout, who in the same year, 1831, shut the Théatre 
Moliére, of which Blanchard was manager, because the latter 
was rehearsing there another of his dramas called Les 
Milanats, ou les Carbonari en 1840. 


Such then was the politico-dramatic arena into which the 
Romantic playwrights stepped in company with other 
gladiators who were not Romantic. In a speech in the 
Chamber on February 29th, 1832, the deputy Jules de 
la Rochefoucauld attacked ‘“‘the pzéces de circonstance 
which sometimes become a new arena for politics and 
legislation and whose sole merit often consists in flattering 
the passions of the moment.’’ Whereby we see that the 
tone of many plays caused the Government great anxiety. 


V. PoLiTicAL VIEWS OF OTHER ROMANTICS AND OF 
THEIR FRIENDS 


The political views of Dumas, Hugo and de Vigny have 
been mentioned first because this volume is more closely 
interested in them than in other Romantics. But it is 
instructive to note the position in politics adopted not only 
by the Romantic playwrights but also by other creators of 
Romantic works of imagination. 

Sainte-Beuve, for example, was for a time a hot republican. 
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Auguste Barbier tells us that the author of Joseph Delorme, 
on joining the staff of the National, was a fierce opponent 
of Louis-Philippe and wrote many sansculottist articles of 
which he was afterwards ashamed. Léon de Wailly, trans- 
lator of Hamlet and of the poems of Burns, was a liberal 
both in politics and religion. 

Vigny’s ally, Brizeux, the Breton poet, and the latter’s 
friend Tony Johannot, the artist, liberals both, shouldered 
the gun during the Revolution of July. Johannot illustrated 
a volume of poems, Douze Journées de la Révolution, published 
in 1832 by the notorious southern republican, Barthélemy, 
who had been many times prosecuted, with the other 
southerner, Méry, for attacks on the royal dynasty. The 
other Romantic artists, the brothers Devéria, close friends 
of Hugo, illustrated in 1833 the Histoive pittoresque de la 
révolution francaise of Antoine Béraud. The latter, who had 
helped to adapt from Scott the melodrama of Charles 
Stuart, ou le Chateau de Woodstock, received the decoration 
of July. A friend of Béranger and of Merle, Marie Dorval’s 
husband, he commanded a battalion of the National Guard, 
but was removed in 1834 for an attack on Louis-Philippe’s 
Government and for his Bonapartist opinions. 

One could give many more instances to show that the 
republican and Bonapartist politicians, the anti-dynastic 
dramatists, and the Romantic playwrights, poets, artists 
and musicians, were all members of a close corporation, 
working in their several capacities for a literary and a 
political revolution, whose boundaries continually over- 
lapped. 

Take for example the case of Belmontet. He had declared 
war to the knife on the Bourbons and afterwards became a 
Bonapartist. It will be remembered that mention has been 
made of Goubaux—the collaborator of Victor Ducange, 
the melodramatist, and of Dumas in Darlington—and of the 
school he kept, the Institution Saint-Victor, at which the 
younger Dumas and the son of Frédérick Lemaitre were 
scholars. Belmontet was a master at this school. Now 
Belmontet was one of the founders of that famous Romantic 
journal, the Muse francaise, and collaborated with Soumet, 
another of the founders, in a tragedy (played at the Frang¢ais 


1 He pronounced a funeral oration at the graveside of his friend 
Frédéric Soulié, also a décoré de juillet. 
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in December, 1829) called Une Féte de Néron, which was 
described soon after as the “first semi-romantic success.” 
Belmontet was a carbonaro. Mention of Goubaux’ collabora- 
tion with the famous Ducange reminds one that the latter 
furiously attacked, in the Press and in his novels, the 
Government of Charles X and was three times imprisoned. 
Goubaux himself played a leading part in the Revolution 
of July. 

One of the friends of Alexandre Dumas was his namesake, 
Adolphe, journalist, dramatist, southerner and republican 
(like many other southerners of the day, such as Barthélemy, 
Méry, Albert Laponneraye and Rabbe), destined in later 
years, for his glory, to discover his fellow Provengal, Mistral.? 
To prove that Adolphe Dumas was a republican, one has 
but to mention the title of one of his poems, which was 
Les Parisiennes, chant de la révolution de 1830. 

Another friend of Alexandre Dumas, Frédéric Soulié, 
translator and adapter of Scott and Shakespeare, and writer 
of dramas, was decorated for his services in the Revolution 
of 1830.2 

George Farcy “ was shot while fighting for liberty during 
the Three Glorious Days.’® He was a rédacteur of Le 
Globe. The example of his lfe and death inspired the 
Romantic, Antony Deschamps, translator of Dante and 
younger brother of Emile, to sing his praise in verse.* 

Auguste Barbier, the poet, was not in Paris during the 
Revolution of July, but was entirely in sympathy with it. 
Immediately he heard of the violent occurrences of the Three 
Days, he hastened to the capital, where he beheld scenes 
and collected anecdotes, all of which confirmed him in his 
admiration for the bravery, initiative and self-reliance of 
the people. Gabriel Decamps, the Romantic artist, hated 


1 Mistral says of him: ‘S’il n’était devenu capitaine, il avait, conquis 
Vestime de ses plus fiers compagnons d’armes; et Hugo, Lamartine, 
Béranger, de Vigny, le grand Dumas, Jules Janin, Mignet, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, étaient de ses amis.’’ Mémoires et récits, p. 214 (Plon edition). 

# “Je devins l’ami de Dumas. ... La révolution de 1830 arriva. 
J’y pris part, je me battis. Je suis décoré de Juillet.” A letter of Soulié 
quoted by Jules Janin in Portraits et cavactéves contemporains, p. 258. 

° G. H. Lewes, The Spanish Drama, p. 30. 

* Que ne suis-je couché dans un tombeau profond, 

Percé, comme Farcy, d’une balle de plomb, 
Lui dont l’'Ame était pure, et si pure la vie, 
Sans troubles ni remords également suivie ! 
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the Bourbons. “ If they had continued to reign in France, I 
should have applied for letters of naturalisation to the 
Sultan,’ was a remark of his. Horace Vernet’s political 
views were those of Dumas. He greatly admired Napoleon, 
yet was a sincere republican. Both Dumas and he loathed 
the Bourbons as much as Decamps did. David (d’Angers), 
the sculptor, was a great republican and contributed his 
honest share towards preparing the revolution of 1830, 
afterwards becoming a member of the National Assembly. 
He once wrote to Victor Pavie: ‘“‘ Since the Revolution 
I have not set foot in my studio. We must all be citizens 
before we are artists, that’s my motto.” He was exiled 
for opposing Napoleon III in 1851. The Romantic painter, 
Eugéne Delacroix, was a liberal at heart, with certain lean- 
ings towards imperialism. Lamartine, then Secretary of 
Embassy, resigned his post on the accession of Louis- 
Philippe and proclaimed the republic after the king’s 
deposition, in 1848. Paul Huet, the painter, had in 1830 
a passion for republicanism.! Under the Second Republic 
Bastide, a friend of Dumas, became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, while Feélicien Mallefille, the Romantic melo- 
dramatist, was sent as minister plenipotentiary to Lisbon. 

Antoine Fontaney, a member of the Cénacle, “‘ had armed 
himself during the Three Days, like other poets of the group, 
and rushed into danger for the cause of liberty.’”’? Jules 
de Rességuier, an old literary ally of the Romantics, became 
“too scrupulously monarchical”’* to be a persona grata 
with Hugo’s Cénacle of 1827-1830. 

There was a flourishing Angevin colony at Paris about 
1830, including David (d’Angers) and Victor Pavie. These 
men of Angers* met together every year for an Angevin 
dinner which was very popular. Victor Pavie and his 
lieutenant, Charles Louvet, ‘both affiliated to Victor 
Hugo’s Cénacle,” were given thirty tickets a night for 
Hernani and recruited a “‘ phalange angevine ’’ who were 
seated in the very middle of the parterre of the Francais. 
They enrolled among others, for the sixth performance, an 
Angevin called Léon Cosnier. The latter took up arms 

1 Pontmartin, p. 130. 

2 Ernest Dupuy, Alfred de Vigny, Vol. I, p. 369. 

3 Victor Pavie, Guvres choisies, Vol. II, p. 147. 


4 For information regarding the Angevins see Eusébe Pavie, M, Léon 
Cosniey (1904) and Léon Cosnier, Charles Louvet (1896), 
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during the Three Days and helped to blockade the Swiss 
Guard in the Babylon Barracks. 

The unfortunate Gérard de Nerval, a member of the 
Petit Cénacle and adherent of Hugo’s wing of the Romantic 
party, wrote a set of verses in 1831 called “‘ Nos Adieux a la 
Chambre des Députés de l’an 1830, ou Allez-vous-en, 
vieux mandataires ’’ under the nom de plume of “ Le pére 
Gérard, patriote de 1798, ancien décoré de la prise de la 
Bastille.” 

We have referred more than once to the political views of 
a number of the friends of Dumas. One to whom the latter 
constantly refers (and in more than one book) was a certain 
Bixio, who became a Minister for a short time after the 
Revolution of 1848. Of Bixio Paul Foucher makes the 
interesting statement that during his brief ministry he 
“played most gracefully the part of host in a hospitable 
salon in which there reappeared, waifs and strays of two 
revolutions, the celebrities, now white-haired, who had made 
their début in Charles Nodier’s salon at the Arsenal in 
1830.”"2 

Under Louis-Philippe the Legion of Artillery of the 
National Guard was a hotbed of republicanism. Among 
its members were Bixio, just mentioned, Mérimée,? Dumas 
and the artist Charles Séchan, who painted the scenery for 
Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia and Dumas’ Darlington. We read in 
Séchan’s Souvenirs that in 1832, on the occasion of 
Lamarque’s funeral, the republican party had determined to 
honour the dead general by a special demonstration, that 
on the route dragoons were met, stones were thrown, and 
the dragoons charged, whereupon Bastide and Thomas 
organised opposition. As a consequence of these. pro- 
ceedings Séchan (like Dumas) thought it wise to pay a visit 
to Switzerland, where he stayed three months. 

The political beliefs of the actors, whom the Romantic 
playwrights found prepared by their melodramatic training 
to interpret the véles of the new school, were no less advanced 
than those of the men whose works they introduced to the 
public. 


We have seen that Bocage acted with no less success than 


1 Les Coulisses du Passé, p. 323. 


_® “ When Mérimée began his career, he was a republican . . . but he 
did not remain a republican.” Tbid., p. 301. 
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enthusiasm in seditious pieces. He posed (at any rate) 
as an advanced republican, nuance Félix Pyat,! and “ took 
Romanticism and the Republic under his wing.’’? He it 
was who, in Lemercier’s Pinto, acting in a scene of conspiracy 
against the King of Spain, cried: A bas Philippe! ina 
meaning manner, and brought down the terrors of the 
censorship on his head. 

The opinions of Frédérick Lemaitre were as advanced 
as those of Bocage. In Balzac’s Vautrin, played at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin in the days when the managership of 
Harel was tottering to its fall, it chanced that the wig 
given to Lemaitre for the part of Vautrin (an escaped 
galérien) gave the actor a look of Louis-Philippe. Lemaitre, 
at first unconscious of the stir in the theatre, was soon made 
aware of what was amiss by cries from different parts of 
the house of: “It’s the King.” He did his best to act 
as though nothing had happened. But in vain. Every 
word and gesture was seized upon as allusion. Next day 
the piece was banned, and a fortnight later Harel went 
bankrupt. 

This is Lemaitre’s version of the affair. But we know 
that the manager besought him to change his make-up 
before he went on, and it is difficult to forget that on another 
occasion “‘ the Mirabeau of Romanticism in the theatre,” 
as Louis Ulbach calls Lemaitre, was alleged to have referred 
to the well-known parsimony of Louis-Philippe by pro- 
nouncing in a certain manner, and with a pause in the 
important place, the words: ‘‘ Généreux comme un roi 
werd Pspagne,’’ 

This is perhaps a fitting place to quote from Victor Hugo’s 
funeral oration on Lemaitre. ‘‘ The other actors, his pre- 
decessors,”’ said Hugo, “‘ took the parts of kings, pontiffs, 
captains, what are called heroes and sometimes gods ; 
he, thanks to the epoch in which he lived, was the people. 
No incarnation can be more fruitful or more sublime. 
Being the People, he was the Drama. He had all the faculties, 
all the strength, all the graces of the people ; he was in- 
domitable, strong, pathetic, violent, charming; like the 
people, he was at once Tragedy and Comedy.” 


1 Pontmartin, p. 176. 
2 Eugéne de Mirecourt, Bocage, p. 5. 
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VI. CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ROMANTIC DRAMA 
AND POLITICS 


Having seen how close was the connection between 
individual Romantics and the events or protagonists of 
the militant opposition to the Government of July, we may 
now consider, in order to bring the subject to a close, a 
few statements which go to prove the fundamental unity 
of the Romanticism and the Anti-dynasticism of 1830. 

To take a modern statement first. . . . “‘ Many of those 
who had been converted to the new schools of art and 
literature,’ says M. A. Séché,! “had been so converted 
because of their disgust for official art, that is to say, for 
the art supported and encouraged by the State, and there- 
fore catholic and royalist. The revolt against Classical 
procedures was parallel to, and, at bottom, of the same 
essence as, the revolt against the procedures of the govern- 
ment of Charles X.”’ 

It is of course a truism to state that the performance of 
Romantic plays and manifestations of popular unrest 
coincided in point of time. It is highly probable therefore 
that there will be inter-play between dramatic literature 
and politics. The actor Samson shows? that the drama and 
politics reacted on each other when he writes of the first 
performance of Hernani (Feb., 1830): ‘‘ Nothing I can say 
could give any idea of the excitement of the house at this 
period of crisis in literature which was also a time of political 
excitement preceding a social crisis.” And here is a passage 
written by Dumas? concerning his play, Darlington (Dec., 
1831). ‘‘ It was known beforehand that the piece contained 
a political side of the highest importance ’’—this is an 
exaggeration, but the public could not know it until they 
had seen the play—‘‘ and the fever which had possession of 
men’s minds fastened upon any bone of contention. There 
was a great rush for tickets at the doors.” 

Paul Foucher speaks* in even more vivid language of 
those palpitating days. ‘‘ The revival of Félicien Malle- 
fille’s Glenarvon at the Porte-Saint-Martin towards the end 
of Fournier’s management takes the thoughts of the spectator 


1 Au temps du vomantisme, p. 186. * Samson, Mémoires, p. 2696 
’ Dumas, Mémoires, 9, 13. 4 Les Coulisses du Passé, p..292. 
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back to the feverish and revolutionary literature of 1830. 
In those days the rooting-up of paving-stones and of 
preconceived beliefs in the minds of men _ proceeded 
simultaneously. Classical Rules and effete monarchies 
were swept away together.” Elsewhere in the work just 
quoted Foucher states dogmatically his conviction that 
“the fate of liberty in literature is intimately associated 
with that of political liberty.” 

Or again, let us take two passages from the Souvenirs of 
the actor Frédérick Lemaitre, whose continued connection 
with the Romantic plays is well known. The first! is : 
“Politics were no stranger to it (i.e. to Romanticism) and 
had played their part in the great battle, for the words 
Classics and Romantics which the two camps threw in each 
other’s faces were only masks to disguise the parties : 
Whigs and Tories, catholics and Huguenots, royalists and 
republicans, clericals and free-thinkers, idealism and 
realism, spirit and matter.” The second passage? reads : 
“ The political revolution of 1830 gave birth to Romanticism.” 

In Marionnette (Aug., 1831), the parody of Marion Delorme 
alluded to in another chapter, Cuirverni (Saverny in the 
original), the enemy of Idiot (i.e. Didier), is a spy “‘ on the 
track of the republic, which is doing us great harm.” The 
presumption that this declaration connects Republicanism 
with Romanticism is strengthened by the remark of another 
character, Placard, that ‘“‘ the Théatre-Frangais has bedecked 
with the red bonnet the brow of Melpomene.” These words 
must be taken literally and not watered down to mean 
literary iconoclasm, for the same character goes on to say 
that the Théatre des Variétés is “attacked by the disease 
of Politics and has no other wit (esprit) than the spirit 
(esprit) of party.” 

It may be remembered that the scene-painter of Hugo’s 
Lucréce Borgia (mentioned in Victor Hugo raconté, Chap. 58) 
was Charles Séchan. This artist, in speaking of the political 
troubles that occurred between 1830 and 1833, makes the 
categorical assertion’ that “a number of the youngest and 
most ardent of the artists and men of letters belonged at 
that time to the republican party and were violently opposed 


1 Souvenirs, Pp. 311. 2 Souvenirs, p. 285. 


3 Charles Séchan, Décorateur de l’Opéra, Souvenivs d’un Homme de 
Thédtve, 1831-1855, recueillis par Adolphe Badin. 
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to Louis-Philippe, whom they never forgave for juggling 
with the Republic to his own advantage.”’ 

Finally, the connection between Romanticism, which 
is the expression of a desire for freedom in literature, and a 
revolutionary or republican attitude in politics is established 
by a statement of Victor Pavie. ‘“‘ Christine,’’ he says,* 
‘“‘had not disappeared from the advertisements, when a 
drama of another order, that of 1830, was played. I had 
retraced my steps to Angers? with my Romantic crusading 
companions, now changed into comrades of the insur- 
reetion ts 3) 


Let us sum up the result of our observations, which apply 
only rarely to the work of Alfred de Vigny. 

In most of the Romantic plays a political side is strongly 
developed, chronicling or demanding for the poorer classes 
an equality with those of a higher social position. Frequently 
the noble class is disparaged and a deliberate attack is 
levelled at kings. 

The Romantic playwrights take, or are strongly suspected 
of taking, an active part in the attempted overthrow of 
monarchy and are on friendly terms with men who have 
endeavoured, both by deeds and by the spoken and written 
word, to set up a republic in France. The two leading 
Romantic actors are republicans. 

Romantic literature in general is the literature of artistic 
revolt, which is in part the child of social unrest. The 
Romantic drama goes a step further and becomes in the 
hands of its two leading writers an instrument of politically 
revolutionary propaganda. 


1 Guovves choisies, Vol. Il, p. 123. 
? At Angers Pavie was sought out by Dumas on his journey to the 
West as Lafayette’s aide-de-camp. 
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WHY THE DRAMA FAILED 


I, The three authors. 
II. Costly mounting of the Romantic plays. 
Ill. Hostility of the actors. 
IV. Rachel and the revival of Tragedy. 
V. Public revulsion of feeling and a return to wholesome subjects. 


I. THE THREE AUTHORS 


N attempting to assign causes to the disappearance of 
the Romantic drama, it is important to remember 
that Hugo ceased writing for the theatre because he 

was a failure. Dumas, on the other hand, merely exchanged 
the Romantic drama for another type of theatrical piece. 

Alfred de Vigny had never been greatly attracted to 
Victor Hugo. At no time was he an enthusiastic adherent, 
or even a “corresponding member” of the Romantic 
Society. As a talented French writer, it was only natural 
that he should sooner or later reach the theatre. But his 
was a retiring nature. He disliked the theatre and the 
publicity that was inseparable from it. It was not long 
before he retired to his ‘‘ ivory tower,” and active Romantic- 
ism knew him no more. 


HucGo Aanp Les Burgraves 


Hugo was never really suited to the drama. It was the 
advice of Talma and then the success of Dumas, a born 
dramatist, which had caused Hugo to write for the stage. 
In the beginning, he had seemed to offer to the discontented 
youth of the day a rallying point for the inauguration of a 
literary and possibly, nay probably, a political revolution. 
His first successes were partly succés de scandale. (Managers 
were contented to allow the public to enter the theatre 
and hiss as long as they paid for their admission.) Many 
people came to hear the declamation of Hugo’s fascinating 
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poetry. But he was never a dramatist. He fell into absurd- 
ity after absurdity, culminating in 1843 in the Burgraves. 
From 1837 onwards he had alienated nearly all his friends. 
The young men found that he was not as ardent a republican 
as they. As a consequence no support was forthcoming 
for him when Les Burgraves was presented to the public. 
That play showed to what depths a Romantic playwright 
could descend. The reader perusing the play will realise 
how easily the tangle of coincidences and recognitions could 
be laughed at, even by a friend, let alone a foe. 

There is the old beggar-man declaring himself to be the 
emperor, long thought dead. He is also Donato, once the 
rival of Fosco, who turns out to be the aged burgrave, Job. 
Guanhumara, that ancient woman, was formerly Ginevra, 
for whom the rivals fought. A wandering captain of free 
archers, Otbert, is the long-lost son of Job’s age. All these 
characters find themselves, some by chance, some not quite 
by chance, under the same roof. 

Job is a hundred years old, his son Magnus is sixty or 
seventy, the latter’s son Hatto is probably forty. The 
emperor is ninety-two. “ J’ai quatre-vingt-douze ans.” 
How sonorous it sounds! Yet these ancient men are strong 
enough to make speeches a hundred lines in length. Job— 
a hundred years old—appeals to the emperor: “‘Quand vous 
irez combattre aux frontiéres, 6 roi! laissez-nous vous suivre.”’ 

The whole play is ridiculous, long-winded and improbable 
Much of the action of the piece passes in a gloomy vault. 
But it still draws, and the continued popularity of the play 
shows how fond the French are of tirades. 

Madame Hugo is terse on the subject of Les Burgraves. 
“The majority of the newspapers were hostile to the 
Burgraves. M. Victor Hugo, after this play, gave up the 
stage.” Let us imitate her terseness. 


Dumas AND Paul Jones 


The egoism of Hugo has been hinted at above. Dumas, 
in his way, was as great an egoist as Hugo. His selfishness 
was merely concealed beneath a veil of bonhomie. For a 
moment he joined the Romantic party. For a time he was 
a literary revolutionist. He fell under the spell of Romanti- 
cism. He tried to look “fatal.” He extemporised theories 
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about the poet’s function of educating the people. He 
poked fun at the Académie in his plays. His characters 
delivered literary lectures. Then he turned political 
revolutionary. He nourished schemes of entering Parlia- 
ment. He levelled attacks at kingship and the aristocracy 
in his dramas. It was not long before he left the official 
Romantic party, while continuing to write dramas of the 
Romantic type. He became immersed in his literary work. 
His retirement from the theatre after Le Fils de l’ Emigré 
reduced the influence which he had formerly wielded as a 
political dramatist. He turned to the novel. He desired 
to succeed and dropped everything that seemed unlikely 
to advance him. He still wrote for the stage, but less and 
less as a Romantic. Hugo had not the flaiy of Dumas. 
His plays contained to the end all the old Romantic in- 
gredients, Byronic hero and all. In other words, his last 
play was as lyrical and as individualistic as his first. Dumas’ 
last Romantic play, Paul Jones, the hero of which is an 
illegitimate son, at war with Society, was played in October, 
1838. But even Paul Jones contains the seeds of a new 
genre. It is, from more than one point of view, a very 
suggestive play. The hero, indeed, is of the regular type 
of the final variety of Romantic hero, the man with a grudge 
against Society, more sinned against than sinning, an 
illegitimate son of a noble house. 

So far there is nothing remarkable about the play. But 
the hero seems to go a step further, a step lower than the 
rest of his class, the Antonys, the Didiers, the Rodolfos. 
In certain aspects he reminds us of the leading figure of a 
bad detective story. He is like a personage from one of 
Balzac’s potboilers, Vautvin or the Histoire des treize, 
chronicle of a mysterious (and laudable) brotherhood of 
crime. He might have been created by Frédéric Soulié or 
Eugéne Sue. Stendhal, under the influence of Napoleon, 
had glorified Energy. Le bas rvomantisme learnt from 
Stendhal the glorification of crime. Paul Jones, the pirate, 
boasts proudly: “I have made myself a position reached 
by few men of my years; I have won a name blessed by 
one people and feared by another.” 

But the play is interesting, not so much because it con- 
tains a hero of this type, as because in many passages it 
is obviously the forerunner of modern comedy. 
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In one scene, indeed, where Baron de Lectoure tries to 
persuade Marguerite to marry him, one might imagine 
oneself reading a comedy of Dumas the younger, the moralist, 
directing one of his idealistic attacks on the modern marriage 
market. 

In proof of the assertion that the Romantic drama in the 
hands of Dumas pére was beginning to shade off into Modern 
Comedy, let us examine the scene from Paul Jones in which 
Baron de Lectoure, about to become engaged to Emmanuel’s 
sister, meets all the family’s friends in the country. 


M. ve Nozay, LEcToURE, EMMANUEL. 


LECTOURE, But all the best people shoot ducks. Delightful sport ! 
I’ve got marshes, ponds, ducks somewhere. I must ask my 
steward where they all are. Emmanuel, this gentleman is 
telling me a most interesting thing. And do you get many ducks 
like this ? 

Der Nozay. Immense numbers. 

LEctouRE. Just think. This gentleman wades into the water up 
to his neck. .. . What time of year ? 

Dr Nozay. Oh, December or January. 

LEctourE. Puts a pumpkin on his head and hides in the reeds. 
He’s so changed that the ducks don’t recognise him and come 
within range. That is so, I believe ? 

De Nozay. No further away than you and [I are. 

Lectoure. And you kill as many as you like ? 

De Nozay. Dozens. 


Lectoure. Your wife must be very well pleased, if she likes 
ducks. 

Dr Nozay. She adores them. 

Lecroure. She must be an extremely interesting woman. 

Dr Nozay (bowing). Sir... . 

LEctoure. I can assure you that, on my return to Versailles, the 
first thing I shall do at the levée will be to speak about your 
method of duck shooting. I am sure His Majesty will order 
some of his Swiss to try it in the lake. 

EMMANUEL (quietly). You'll forgive me, baron, I know. These are 
country neighbours whom we are bound to receive on an occa- 
sion like this. 

Lectourr. Of course. You would have been very wrong not to 
have given me an opportunity to see them. He’s part of my 
future wife’s dowry, if I may say so. I should have been furious 
not to meet him, 


LAFEUILLE (announces). M. de la Jarrie ! 
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LEctoure (to M. de Nozay). A fellow sportsman ? 
De Nozay. No. A great traveller. 


(End of the scene.) 


Lectoure. And you say that all you have to do is to put a pump 
kin on your head instead of a hat. 


De Nozay. Of course you must make holes in it for your eyes and 
mouth. 


Imagine such a scene in Hernani, or Antony, or Chatterton ! 


If. Costty MouNTING OF THE ROMANTIC PLAYS 


One of the reasons why the Comédie-Francaise was 
unwilling to receive the Romantic pieces was that the authors 
demanded such costly mounting. For one thing, the crowded 
Shakespearean stage adopted by the writers of drama 
involved large expenses for wages. Hugo was more difficult 
than Dumas in the matter of mounting. He made his 
demands and refused to give way. The stage direction 
for Le Roi s’amuse, Act I, Scene 2, reads: “ Enter the king, 
Triboulet, M. de Gordes, several lords. The lords superbly 
dressed.’ In Angelo, La Tisbe is to be dressed in a “ rich 
festal costume’ and Angelo Malipieri in a “ ducal habit, 
with golden stole.”” The Comédie-Frangaise appears to have 
conceded all Hugo’s demands, for he expressly states in 
a note that the piece was ‘‘ mounted with extreme care.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of the “beautiful mise en scéne of 
the Burgraves, which did the Comédie-Frangaise so much 
honour.” The night-féte with which Lucréce Borgia opens 
is to be “splendidly illuminated.’’ One has only to read 
the stage directions of Hugo’s pieces to be filled with sym- 
pathy for the theatrical managers as they too read them 
for the first time and counted the cost. When about to 
produce Marie Tudor at the Porte-Saint-Martin, Harel 
wrote to the author: ‘‘ The work is fine, very fine. A great 
success is more than probable. But, precisely because I 
am counting on the intrinsic merits of the piece, I shall 
avoid, whether you help me or not, all foolish and, as I think, 
useless expenses. The Chambre ardente, the work, I admit 
of authors who have not your reputation, succeeded without 
a ha’porth of scenery. The same will be the case with 
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Marie d’ Angleterre. It will be quite successful without me 
running the risk of ruining myself or at any rate spending 
more than I can afford in extravagant outlay.” Finally, 
Harel agreed to “‘ follow exactly the directions of M. Victor 
Hugo in the fourth part of Marie d’ Angleterre as well as in 
other details of the mise en scéne.”’ But this was not 
enough for Hugo, who insisted on adding: “It is under- 
stood that the piece will be mounted, as regards both 
scenery and costumes, avec tout Véclat possible.” Harel 
was well known for a spendthrift and finally went bankrupt 
over Vautrin. There is no doubt that the large expenses 
incurred in mounting the Romantic dramas contributed 
largely to his ruin. 

Dumas was usually contented to indicate in a few bold 
strokes the mise en scéne he required. But many of his 
pieces, too, must have been costly to mount, Caligula, for 
instance. We know that in this play he wanted Caligula’s 
car dragged upon the stage by horses. The authorities 
refused. No doubt they were as much influenced by the 
prospect of laying out money for horses as by their alleged 
desire not to turn the Théatre-Francais into a circus. The 
dresses and scenery for Napoléon Bonaparte cost £4000—a 
contrast indeed with the severe plainness of the old palais 
a volonté. 


III. Hostitiry oF THE ACTORS 


Now in the late ‘twenties the Comédie-Francaise was 
managed by a committee of the actors, meeting every | 
Saturday, and presided over by Baron Taylor, the commiissaire 
royal. 

The actors had been brought up to the pieces of the old 
tragedy and comedy. But after the death of Talma in 
1826 the Frangaise did not enjoy an unbroken run of success. 
The receipts were very poor and so the committee in 
ae agreed to allow Dumas to read Christine to 
them, 

Christine puzzled them. They did not know whether 
it was a Classical or a Romantic piece. They were keenly 
desirous of knowing, because the newspapers were running 
down Romantic literature, and the committee of the state- 
theatre had no wish to compromise themselves in the eyes 
of the respectable section of the community. 
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So they naively asked Dumas whether Christine was 
Classic or Romantic. He replied by asking whether it was 
a good piece or a bad one. They admitted it was good, 
but—they were nervous and the piece was pigeon-holed. 

Then Dumas wrote Henri III. It was received, played, 
brought in 300,000 francs. The actors were pleased at the 
financial success. 

After a while, Hernani was written. But the Comédie- 
Francaise had no doubt read the preface to Cromwell like 
everybody else. The theory of the sublime and the grotesque 
troubled them. The new canon could only mean that any 
actor might be called upon to play both comic and tragic 
scenes. 

But properly educated actors, such as these, were brought 
up to be either tragic actors or comedians. They were 
frankly nonplussed. They could not adapt themselves. 
Their bewilderment added to their hostility. When Hernani 
was received, they occasionally declaimed a comic sentence 
_ with tragic intonation, sometimes from failure to recognise 
the quality of the words, sometimes from malice. Michelot, 
for example, ranted out light and airy nothings with the 
menacing accent of a tyrant king. 

The comédiens du vot no doubt thought that, as their 
experience with one Romantic had been not unremunerative, 
they might at least give another the opportunity of filling 
their coffers for them. The censorship thought of banning 
Hernani, but decided to allow it to be played, so that the 
public might spare the censor the odium of refusal by giving 
the coup de grace themselves. But for the amateur claque, 
it seems right to suppose that this policy would have been 
successful. 

Hernani had been only a partial success. It seemed 
that Hugo’s plays were not more likely to fill the treasury 
than the ordinary repertory pieces were. Henri III had 
completely succeeded. Dumas should be given another 
chance. But Antony might very well shock the decent 
citizen. It was received at the Francais, but rehearsals 
proceeded amid general hilarity. 

Dumas and Hugo then went to the boulevard, as we have 
seen. 

In short, the relations of the Comédie-Frang¢aise with the 
Romantics, as far as the actions of the committee of players 
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were concerned, were determined almost exclusively by 
financial considerations. 

The wonder is that Dumas and Hugo were willing to 
return again and again to the Frangais. They earned much 
more money on the boulevard. But Dumas craved for a 
decoration, which he was more likely to earn as a writer 
for the state-theatre than as a dramatist in the pay of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin. Hugo thought he was compromising 
his reputation by writing for the theatres of melodrama. 
And Manager Harel was probably a most unsatisfactory and 
unscrupulous person to deal with. 

Time passed and another blow was dealt, quite unex- 
pectedly, at the fortunes of the Romantic drama. 


IV. RACHEL AND THE REVIVAL OF TRAGEDY 


Writing in 1837, Heinrich Heine gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that the day for tragedy in France was 
past, owing to the rise of the bourgeoisie. For tragedy, 
he said, demanded a belief in the heroic. This belief the 
tise of the bourgeoisie had destroyed. 

In the very next year the great German’s opinion was 
shown to be wrong. The appearance at the Francais of 
the young Jewish girl, Rachel Félix, in the characters of 
Camille (Horace), Hermione (Andromaque), Roxane (Bajazet) 
and other roles of the old tragedy, proved that the interest 
of the French public in the Classical pieces was as great as 
ever, and that the disrepute into which the masterpieces 
of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire had fallen was due in large 
measure to a lack of worthy interpreters. Jules Janin, 
Alfred de Musset, Doctor Véron hailed the appearance of 
Rachel with enthusiasm. De Molé, of the Académie, 
exclaimed to her: “‘ Madame, you have saved the French 
language from destruction.” 


V. PuBLic REVULSION OF FEELING 


But the last nail in the Romantic coffin was struck by 
the public, disgusted at length with Romantic excesses. 

The Romantics claimed the right to direct their lives, 
from the point of view of morals, entirely according to 
their own plan. Society had no right to frame a code of 
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morals and compel all the citizens of a community to sub- 
scribe to it. Each man is a law to himself. Passion has 
sovereign rights. Marriage is a knot which the “ superior 
man ”’ will cut whenever it pleases him. Byron? asserted 
the right of individuals, in this particular, to be a law to 
themselves, and the French Romantics reiterated this claim. 

The freedom of passion they preached in the life of every 
day was accorded by the Romantics to the characters of 
their plays, who were the writers themselves, and the other 
people of their own way of thinking and mode of life. 
Absolute liberty of morals, liberty unkindly confused with 
licence by the mockers, was as essential a plank in the 
platform of social Romanticism as refusal to be bound by 
the rules of Boileau was a sine qua non of the literary move- 
ment. During the period immediately succeeding 1830, 
when there was no legal censorship, the Romantic play- 
wrights took full advantage of their lack of supervision and 
indulged themselves and their excited audiences more and 
more. The louder the protests of the Philistines, the more 
the Romantics took impish delight in wounding their 
susceptibilities and mocking at their principles, which they 
chose to regard as conventional and insincere. 

From a doctrinal freedom of morals to an unsectarian 
licentiousness, from immoral principles to indecency of 
dramatic action, was but a pace. And then, as next step, 
scenes of lewdness were followed by deeds of blood and 
violence, till the Romantic stage resembled a shambles 
and its catalogue of dramatic incidents rivalled the charge- 
sheet of a criminal court. The Romantic theatres became, 
it is impossible to deny it, ‘‘ kaleidoscopes of vice and 
camera obscuras of crime,” from which not even the 
frequent claims of the Romantics to the privilege of the 
satirist could remove the pervading blackness. 

Adultery is the commonest of crimes upon the Romantic 
stage. The ‘“‘ weak woman,” powerless before her passion, 
is almost the creation of the Romantic dramatists. They 
had learned their lesson from Madame de Staél’s Corinne. 

While Adéle is the “‘ weak woman” par excellence, the 
personification of the whole series, the first of a long line, 
her lover Antony is the first and most important of a series 
of heroes who in the sequel disgusted decent people with the 

1 Childe Harold, Canto 3, LV. 
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mass of crimes heaped up, one upon another, by the 
Romantic dramatists. 

Hernani bore a grudge against the king for a wrong 
committed equally upon his father and himself. Antony 
goes a step further. He is an illegitimate child, shunned 
by Society for the stain upon his birth, and hating his 
fellow-men for the hatred meted out to him. He feels 
himself above human laws. He is the perfect type of the 
‘‘homme supérieur’ and claims absolute liberty in love. 
The critics protested against the use of adultery as a 
dramatic motive. It was in vain that Dumas set himself 
up as the scourge of vice.1 His own life rises up against 
the pretence and cries that the claim is insincere. 

In considering the question of morals, one has always 
to bear in mind that the Romantics set themselves up as 
teachers of the people. 

In two of his plays, Hugo, in this rdle of teacher, under- 
took to defend the courtesan, and in a third, the daughter 
of one. He showed Marion Delorme purified by her pure 
love for, Didier. In Angelo he attempted to prove, or said 
he did, that Tisbe was less to be blamed than the society 
which made her what she was. Against the monstrous 
immorality of Lucretia Borgia he set off melodramatically 
the love she bore her son. ‘‘ Heroic bandits! Sublime 
galley-slaves! Courtesans purer than virgins!” is the 
succinct and contemptuous criticism of Pontmartin. 

Le Rot s’amuse is a perfect locus classicus of immorality. 
The king is a royal blackguard, who makes libertine speeches 
to his courtiers’ wives, corrupts their daughters, and is even 
more at home with tavern-wenches. Yet Hugo, author of 
Le Rot s’amuse, writes as follows in a note to Marion 
Delorme: “There is nothing more gross, in our opinion, 
than the pretended delicacy of a blasé public, which fears 
the thing less than the word, and would hound from the 
theatre all the work of Moliére.”’ 

The Romantics were preoccupied by orgies in their works 
and we find orgies or carousals in Angelo, Lorenzino, Tour 
de Nesle, Caligula, Kean, Lucréce Borgia, Don Juan de 
Marana, Les Burgraves and Le Roi s’amuse. The traditions 
of the French theatre are broken in more than one play by 
exhibitions of drunkenness. 

1 See Souvenirs dramatiques, Vol. I, p. 56. 
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It would be a matter of some difficulty to instance a play 
containing so much accumulated savagery as Dumas’ 
Darlington. In the Prologue, we see a woman who is about, 
in a few minutes, to become a mother. Her physical 
sufferings are alluded to.! Her child, the future hero of the 
play, is not born in wedlock, and his father, quite un- 
necessarily, though perhaps—seeing that Darlington is a 
Romantic play—inevitably, is made out to be the common 
hangman. In the Fourth Tableau, Darlington quarrels 
with his wife, who tries to embrace him. He repulses her. 
She falls and, in falling, strikes her head against the angle 
of a piece of furniture. She gets up “‘ covered with blood ’”? 
and faints away. 

But the most harrowing scene of this monstrous play is 
that in which the hero murders his wife by throwing her 
over the balcony of their house down a precipice. And the 
author whose brain had conceived this atrocity was one of 
the leaders of a movement having for motive the regenera- 
tion of the national drama ! ‘“‘ This last scene,” says Dumas? 
with complacency, “‘ was one of the most terrible things I 
have seen on the stage.t When Jenny asked, ‘ What are 
you going to do?’ and Richard replied, ‘I don’t know, 
but . . . say your prayers ! ’ an immense shiver ran through 
the audience, and a murmur of fear, forced from every 
breast, became a veritable cry of terror.” 

But this ferocity is no more revolting than the calculating 
cynicism with which Alfred, the fascinating hero of Angéle, 
compasses the dishonour of the rich heroine so that she may 
be compelled to marry him. 

The “terror and pity” of Aristotle are outdistanced by 
the physical horrors, the androphagous enthusiasm, the 
delight in the sight and smell of blood in which Dumas 
wallowed. 

In Charles VII Yaqoub tells the archer he kills that he 
is dying too quickly. In Chvristine Paula poisoned dies in 
convulsions and Monaldeschi meditates upon the pain of 


1 There are similar medical scenes in Dumas’ Tevesa and Angéle. 

2 This crude incident is borrowed from Schiller’s Don Carlos, Act IV, 
ScG.9: 
3 Mémoires, Chapter 217. 4 

4 Dumas was so pleased with this happy idea for the destruction of 
Jenny that he used it in two other plays, in Don Juan de Marana and 
Caligula. 
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being wounded. ‘‘I remember the pain a wound causes ! 
In a duel one day a sworder pierced me with his weapon. 
. . . The steel entered so cold!” In the Tour de Nesle 
Philippe and Gaultier, struck by murderers, enter covered 
with blood. In Caligula Aquila covered with blood shows his 
wounds. In this play the vices of the Roman emperors 
recelve adequate treatment. 

In Paul Jones we have a mad scene on the stage, and Louis 
Achard prolongs his dying agonies throughout an entire 
act. The funeral procession, with full details, of a young 
girl is an incident in Lorenzino. Two harrowing incidents, 
borrowed from Scott, supply the horrors of Hen IIT: 
the Duc de Guise crushing his wife’s arm with his gauntleted 
hand, and later forcing his way into her room and in doing 
so breaking her arm, which she had used as a door-bar. 

It would be unfair to credit Alexandre Dumas with all 
the horrors of the Romantic stage. Blood flows freely 
too in the dramas of Victor Hugo. Certain scenes in Le 
Rot s’amuse, for example, are worthy of Dumas. We have 
the picture of Blanche listening to her murderers sharpening 
their knives. Then her father finds her in a sack, en chemise, 
covered with blood according to formula, and with dishevelled 
hair. Then follows her last agony and the moment when her 
head finally falls back. The incidents of Lucréce Borgia are 
a procession of bloody recitals and butcherly deeds. The 
whole play reeks of the charnel-house. 

The reproach was often made against the Romantic 
playwrights that the most important character of their 
pieces was the executioner. This assertion, it must be said, 
was justified by facts, as will be agreed by all readers 
of Marion Delorme, Angelo, Marie Tudor or Catherine 
Howard. 

Mérimée’s Clava Gazul offered a model to the Romantics 
in this as in many other points. In Inés Mendo the father 
of the heroine, married by the young nobleman who feels 
himself superior to prejudice, is the public executioner. 
Pixerécourt and Ducange had collaborated in a melodrama 
called Polder, ou le Bourreau d’ Amsterdam (1828). E. G. de 
Monglave wrote a novel entitled Le Bourreau in 1830. 
Another melodrama played at the Thédtre-Moliére on 
November 6th, 1833, was entitled La Fille du Bourreau. 
Thus it is seen that the Romantics were not the first to make 
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ee of the executioner, but they sinned in using him too 
often. 

The public became more and more tired of the inevitable 
executioner. We read that in a play called Le Marquis de 
Favras the audience saluted the gibbet with cries of ‘ Otez 
Véchafaud, dtez l’échafaud.’’! 

But as long back as 1828, in the days of the Polder of 
Pixerécourt and Ducange mentioned above, it was generally 
felt that the executioner was appearing too often on the 
stage. In Les Bétises de l’Année,? a revue-vaudeville staged 
on December 29th, 1828, there “enter Polder and Tom- 
Wild, in the dress of the executioners of the Gaité and the 
Ambigu.” Whereupon Le Petit Garcon sings : 


Les assassins font fureur, 

On court aux empoisonneurs ; 

Les bourreaux sont en faveur. 

Nous attendons les Chauffeurs. 


Later, in 1831, Bdtardi,? Dupin’s parody of Antony, 
contains an instructive speech by Dugibet, “ garcon limona- 
dier et auteur de mélodrame,”’’ who represents Eugéne 
d’Hervilly, the young Romantic poet of Dumas’ play. “I 
have noticed,’ declares Dugibet, “‘ that after seeing plays 
of mine, in which I had a father shot or a lover beheaded, 
the spectators left the theatre with the unfortunate impres- 
sion that the whole thing was a mere fiction. And therefore, 
to change this unhappy state of affairs and bring the Pathetic 
to the highest degree possible in accordance with the taste 
of the period, I and ‘un autre gens de lettres de mes 
amis’ (!) have applied in court for the use of actual criminals, 
whose execution shall take place on the stage.” 

It is therefore not surprising to read that, on hearing of 
the execution to take place in Marie Tudor (1833), a friend 
of Hugo wrote and advised the author to cut out the scene 
between the queen and the executioner in Act 2.4 

Death by assassination and in duel is a necessity of all 
adventurous plays of incident. In this respect the Romantics 
were no more to be blamed than the writers of the Classical 
tragedies. © 


1 See Louandre, Les idées subversives de notre temps, Chapter 4. 

2 By Brazier, Carmouche, and de Courcy. (Thédtve du Vaudeviile.) 
3 Variétés, May 30th, 1831. 

* Victoy Hugo vaconté, Chapter 59. 
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The murderers of the Romantic stage use freely the 
sword, the pistol, the dagger and poison to make away 
with their enemies. 

Poisoning has always been accepted by the theatres of 
all nations as a correct means of ridding the world of 
superfluous figures. The Romantic playwrights sinned by 
running a legitimate method to death. Often warned of 
their unwisdom and lack of inventiveness, they persisted 
in their devotion to the poison-cup. 

For example, during the rehearsals of Angelo, Mademoiselle 
Mars, whose stage experience, won in many fights, might be 
relied on, but whose motive in the present case was jealousy 
of Madame Dorval, protested against Hugo’s too frequent 
use of poison. 

“You won’t listen to advice,” said she, “ but I will give 
it to you nevertheless. If I were you, I would change the 
manner of Catarina’s death. Always poison! You’ve used 
it in Hernani, you’ve used it in Lucréce Borgia, and you are 
using it again in Angelo. It’s really too much of a good 
thing. In the first place, contorsions are not pretty to look 
at. It was all very well in Hernanz, because it was the first 
time.” 

“Madame,” replied Hugo, “ Hernant was not the first 
time. I did not invent poison. I use it as Corneille used 
it in Rodogune, as Shakespeare used it in Romeo and Juliet, 
which by no means prevented him from employing the means 
again in Hamlet. Poison was used many a time before 
Hernant was thought of. It will be used again many times 
after Angelo, perhaps by me.”! Hugo found it necessary, 
nevertheless, to append a note to the 1837 edition of Angelo 
defending himself by means of documentary evidence from 
the charge of “‘the abuse of poison.”’ 

For the suicide poison is the Romantic weapon pay 
excellence. In Teresa, indeed, Paolo stabs himself, and in the 
Prologue of Caligula Lepidus opens his veins in the fashion 
of the Roman Empire. But of other methods than poison 
the Romantic dramatists use practically none. Nevertheless 
of this they made such use that Romantic suicide became 
a proverb? and the opponents of Romanticism saw in it, 


1 Victoy Hugo raconté, Chapter 60. 


* Antony threatens to commit suicide if his love for Adéle is not 
returned, 
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perhaps with justice, a very sufficient reason for rooting out 
the weed which was choking the good corn of youth. 

Alfred de Vigny devoted a considerable portion of the 
preface to Chatterton to a defence of the crime of the young 
poet who desired to “ sortiy vaisonnablement”’ from the 
toils of life. Vigny laid the blame upon the materialistic 
society of the day which perverted the young man, who set 
the education of his soul above the gain of the wherewithal 
to nourish the body, from living in his retreat and devoting 
himself to the cult of wisdom. ‘‘ Werther,” says Madame 
de Staél, “‘ has caused more suicides than the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” But the effect of Chatterton upon a 
generation of exalted dreamers, “‘ trembling with the emotion 
set up by unbounded ambition and careless of the fate of 
Icarus,” as Théophile Gautier observes,! was tremendous 
in its consequences, so much so that in July, 1835, six 
months after the first performance of Chatterion,? the news- 
papers were already thundering at “ le suicide romantique.”’ 

“Nobody save those who lived in that mad, over- 
excited, ardent but generous time,’ says Gautier, “can 
imagine the forgetfulness of material existence to which the 
intoxication, or perhaps rather the infatuation, of art urged 
obscure and frail victims who preferred to die rather than 
be false to their dreams. In the night the report of pistols 
that were not stage-properties could be heard in very deed. 
It is easy to imagine the effect produced in such a milieu by 
Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton. . . .” 

Romantic suicide did not owe its inception to the prompt- 
ings of Chatterton. The victims of the “ saecular malady ”’ 
had looked down their pistol-barrels or drained their cup 
of poison before 1835.% Chatterton merely incarnated and 
personified the tendencies of the times. Byron and Goethe, 
Chateaubriand and Constant had taught their lesson too 
well and moulded it in only too attractive a form. 

But, ten years later, young men no longer brooded and 
thought of suicide. Instead they began to think of turning 
an honest penny. Commercial prosperity was returning. 
The struggling authors struggled no longer. They were 

1 Histoive du romantisme, p. 153. 

2 First performed at the Théatre-Frangais on February 12th, 1835. _ 

3 e.g. the suicide of Escousse and Lebras, in February, 1832. Their 


suicide created a great stir. Speeches were made in the Chamber charging 
the Romantic School with responsibility. 
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beginning to amass wealth, either by success in literature 
or success in deserting it. They no longer defended the 
homme incompris against Society, because they were now 
units of that Society, that bourgeois Society, themselves. 

And so, in course of time, the public became tired of 
Romantic despair, of Romantic lyricism and passion. 
The Romantics had given them no rest in poem or novel 
or play. The public refused after a while to buy subjective 
Romantic literature. As early as 1833 Désiré Nisard had 
noted the discredit into which “la littérature facile’ was 
beginning to fall. The booksellers saw which way the wind 
lay and grew chary of accepting manuscripts from Romantic 
authors. The public boycotted the drama, as they had begun 
to look askance at novel and poem. 

And, indeed it was very natural for the public to have 
reached the limit of endurance. The catalogue of Romantic 
crime dealt with in this chapter is a full one and a disgusting 
one. It was inevitable that the young insurgents of litera- 
ture, like the sansculottes of the French Revolution, should 
fall into lawlessness after struggling rightfully and manfully 
for freedom. But it was to their shame that they degraded 
their Muse so insistently. For a time “ nothing succeeded 
like excess.’’ The taste of the public was whetted, and the 
Romantics were compelled to satisfy the appetite they 
themselves had created. 

The Romantics began to arouse bitter opposition in the 
minds of decent people, jealously fearful lest the morality 
of the nation should suffer lasting injury. The censorship 
had been abolished in law,! and even moderate men were 
resolutely opposed to its re-establishment. It became 
necessary for the guardians of public morals to set up a 
censorship again surreptitiously. ? 

Even certain of the Romantics themselves were ashamed 
of the immorality of the drama. So in Frédéric Soulié’s novel 
Amelia we read: ‘‘ Our comedies, vaudevilles, and even our 
serious dramas abound with the same false reasoning (i.e. 
vice=virtue, @ la Rousseau’s Julie)... . In all these 

1 It was laid down in Article 7 of the Charter of 1830 that: “La censure 
ne peut jamais étre rétablie.”’ 

2 The subject is too long to be discussed here. The reader should con- 
sult in the contemporary press the accounts of Budget debates, e.g. those 


of January 18th, 1831; February 29th, 1832; March 15th, 1833; Ma 
6th, 1834; August 29th, 1835, etc. : 4 
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writings chastity is thrown aside. . . . Our neighbours the 
English are more fortunate than we.” 

One must of course bear in mind the dictum of Goethe! 
on French Romanticism. This opinion is not of the highest 
importance, it is true, for Goethe died in 1832, when 
Romanticism was yet in its infancy. But it is a view which 
should be remembered if one wishes to avoid a biassed 
judgment with regard to the movement. 

“Tt is the literature of despair. It must have action at 
any price, and the reader experiences difficulty in finding 
his way through the welter of contradictions and incoherences, 
the horrible, the ferocious, the abominable and all the con- 
sequences thereof, obscenity included. Devilish work, it 
is true, yet, running through the whole, an incredible feeling 
for the truth which should render us circumspect and prevent 
us from bringing the charges of vice or unprofitableness.”’ 

In point of fact, this course could have been avoided. 
A dietary of blood and orgies, adultery and illegitimate 
sons jades all but the strongest palates. In course of time 
the public no longer needed the Chamber of Deputies to 
take up the cudgels on their behalf and defend them against 
immorality and indecency. They found them fatiguing. 
The feeling is summed up in the preface of the drama of 
Le Bourgeois de Gand (May, 1838). ‘‘ Too long has our 
theatre been a prey to the scandalous struggles of egoistical 
and brutal passion against the indefeasible laws of society.” 

But, while giving full weight to Goethe’s criticism, it 
is the culminating effect of Romanticism on contemporaries 
that one must not forget. The shrillness, the feverishness, 
the violent language, the tilting at comfortable saecular 
windmills, the intolerance and lack of literary education 
of the rank and file had jarred on the nerves of refined 
littévateurs from the beginning. The general public ranged 
themselves in the end on the side of the latter. On the 
moral side there was a universal cry of : ‘Enough blood!” 
In the world of literature and drama a desire to return to a 
more peaceful system was apparent. Tragedy had its turn 
again. It failed to satisfy for long. Comedy took its place 
and the eternal jew de bascule, which one day swung a new 
Romanticism into prominence, continued. 


1 Letter from Goethe to Zelter. 
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